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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

HE  present  Number  commences  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
Saint  George^  and  marks  an  important  development 
in  its  history.  The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Union, 
London,  has  been  incorporated  with  it,  and  in  future 
Saint  George  will  appear  as  the  amalgamated  Journal 
of  this  Union,  and  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham.  Although 
originally  founded  as  the  organ  of  the  latter  Society,  this  Review 
secured  a  sphere  of  national  influence  from  the  commencement, 
and  has  been  a  bond  of  union  between  the  followers  of  the  great 
teacher  of  righteousness,  not  in  Great  Britain  only,  but  also  in 
many  of  the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  We  believe  that  the 
amalgamation  will  still  further  extend  the  influence  of  Saint  George^ 
and  in  recording  our  gratitude  for  the  success  which  has  attended 
its  work  ill  the  past,  we  appeal  to  our  readers  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  developing  its  usefulness  in  all  possible  directions. 

We  may,  perhaps,  fitly  add  here  that  whilst  we  frequently  have 
to  deal  with  questions  which  are  the  subject  of  political  con- 
troversy, yet  we  know  nothing  of  party  politics  as  such.  Rather, 
we  seek  to  draw  together  men  of  all  parties,  and  those,  too 
(perhaps  an  increasing  number),  who  would  fain  exclaim  "  a  plague' 
on  all  your  parties,  let  us  unite  in  doing  some  good  for  the 
people,"  the  basis  of  agreement  being  the  desire  to  receive  the 
spiritual  impetus  arising  from  the  study  of  the  words  of  John 
Ruskin. 


JOHN  RUSKIN.* 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

F  I  thought  of  the  trust  which  you  have  given  me,  the  trust 
which  brings  me  here  to-night,  as  a  personal  distinction,  I 
could  hardly  justify  my  acceptance  of  it;  for  indeed  I 
lack  all  the  qualifications  likeliest  to  merit  or  requite  it. 
But  I  know  that  in  making  me  your  President  you  were 
thinking  of  Christ  Church,  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  days  there,  of  what  he 
has  written  about  his  undergraduate  life  with  the  friends  he  found 
within  our  walls,  and  of  the  place  he  held  among  our  Honorary 
Students  to  his  life's  end.  So,  coming  among  you  simply  as  a 
representative  of  Christ  Church,  I  dispense  with  apologies  ;  and  that 
gladly,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  tedious  things.  But  though  I  have 
resolved  to  say  nothing  about  my  deficiencies,  I  have  let  them  tell 
on  my  choice  of  a  subject.  For  one  who  is  neither  a  workman 
nor  a  critic  in  the  field  of  art,  nor  able  to  speak  as  a  student  of 
political  economy  ;  one  whose  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works 
is  incomplete,  who  never  heard  him  lecture,  nor  mended  roads  or 
broke  picks  with  him  : — one  who  shared  indeed  his  kindness,  but 
could  scarcely  claim  the  glad  honour  of  his  friendship  ; — such  an 
one  had  better  resist  the  temptation  of  thinking  to  say  anything 
new,  or  venturing  towards  the  loftiest  tracts  he  can  descry  :  lest 
in  the  one  case,  what  he  says  be  found  more  new  than  true ; 
lest,  in  the  other,  he  be  caught  "flying  higher  than  he  can  perch." 
So  I  have  chosen  to  try  to  speak  to  you  of  something  which  I  can 
trace  and  study  in  my  own  mind,  my  own  experience  :  to  wit,  ot 
the  debt  which  is  owed  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  Art  Teaching  by  a  person 
such  as  is  ordinarily  called  the  plain  or  average  man, — one  whom 
lack  of  ability  or  leisure  stays  from  that  wider  study  and  appreciation 

•  Being  the    Presidential   Addrcis   delivered   before  the   Kutkin   Society   of  Birmingham,    nth 
October,  1900. 
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which  may  brnig  the  distinctive  power  of  the  artistic  mind.  After 
all,  the  vast  majority  of  men,  to  their  great  happiness,  have  to  work 
fairly  hard  :  and  the  help,  the  true,  uplifting  help  which  art  can 
give  them  must  be  given  and  received  under  the  conditions,  mental 
and  moral,  of  a  strenuous  life.  And  that  teaching  seems  to  me 
twice  blessed  which,  while  it  points  the  artist  with  unswerving  faith 
to  the  highest  ways  of  excellence,  is  at  the  same  time  forming  and 
enabling  him  as  a  minister  of  thoughtful  joy  to  those  who  in  the 
trite  paths  of  toil  and  business  try  to  do  their  duty :  so  that  in  his 
work  they  find  a  voice,  a  light  which  is  not  alien  from  the  deeper 
currents  of  their  own  experience  and  the  truths  which  they  have 
found  in  the  common  life  of  men.  Twice  blessed  such  teaching 
seems,  in  what  it  does  for  artists,  and  in  what  it  does  for  all.  Yet 
surely  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  aim,  one  constant  purpose, 
one  attainment  that  wins  the  two-fold  blessing.  For  art,  I  think, 
is  failing  somehow  of  its  own  true  excellence  if  it  cannot  speak  with 
some  sympathy  and  sense  of  kinship  to  all  that  is  strong  and 
honest  in  the  broad  tide  of  life  around  it :  if  it  is  careless  about 
keeping  in  touch  with  its  time :  if  it  draws  itself  off  into  the 
admiration  of  an  inner  circle,  with  any  Pharisaic  thoughts  about 
"  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law."  And  what  has  struck  me 
most  in  such  fragmentary  study  as  I  have  made  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
teaching  about  art  is  that,  whatever  hard  things  he  m.ay  have  to  say 
of  our  generation  and  its  doings,  the  great  principles  for  which  he 
contends  are  such  as  should  hold  the  highest  art  and  the  plainest 
toil  close  together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  reverence. — Let  me 
try  now  to  sustain  and  illustrate  this  conviction  by  two  instances 
out  of  the  many  which  might,  I  think,  be  so  used. 

(i.)  Think  then,  first,  of  his  insistence  upon  truthfulness  as  the 
absolute  demand  by  which  every  artist's  work  may  be  tried.  In 
his  earliest  teaching  he  took  the  supremacy  of  that  demand  to  be, 
as  it  were,  his  motto.  He  entered  the  field  of  art  as  a  "fellow- 
helper  to  the  truth": — the  "truth  which  forgives  no  insult,  and 
endures  no   stain,"   "which  regards  with  the  same  severity  the 
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lightest  and  the  boldest  violations  of  its  law."*  In  1 843  he  wrote  : 
"Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  truth,  not  the  most  brilliant 
imagination,  the  most  playful  fancy,  the  most  pure  feeling  (sup- 
posing that  feeling  couiJ  be  pure  and  false  at  the  same  time)  ;  not 
the  most  exalted  conception,  nor  the  most  comprehensive  grasp  of 
intellect,  can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  truth."  "  Truth  is  a 
bar  of  comparison  at  which  all"  artists  "may  be  examined,  and 
according  to  the  rank  they  take  in  this  examination  will  almost 
invariably  be  that  which,  if  capable  of  appreciating  them  in  every 
respect,  we  should  be  just  in  assigning  them  ;  so  strict  is  the 
connexion,  so  constant  the  relation,  between  the  sum  of  knowledge 
and  the  extent  of  thought,  between  accuracy  of  perception  and 
vividness  of  idea."t 

You  will  remember  how,  throughout  the  first  volume  of  the 
great  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he  arraigns  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  painters  at  that  bar,  and  tries  them  by  the  test  of 
their  loyalty  to  truth  ;  the  truth  of  tone  and  colour,  of  light  and 
shade  and  space ;  the  truth  of  sky  and  clouds,  of  plains  and 
mountains  and  rocks,  of  water,  in  its  calm  and  storm,  of  trees  and 
their  foliage.  You  will  remember  how  at  point  after  point  he 
rests  his  high  claim  for  Turner  upon  the  ground  of  an  unrivalled 
fidelity  to  truth.  Let  me  cite  but  one  instance,  in  a  passage  which 
seems  to  me  to  meet  and  check  one  of  the  commonest  criticisms 
upon  Turner's  work.  I  mean  the  criticism  of  his  skies  as  over- 
charged with  colour.  Mr.  Ruskin  points  us  to  the  sky  as  it  is  at 
sunset.  "1  speak,"  he  says,  "especially  of  the  moment  before  the 
sun  sinks,  when  his  light  turns  pure  rose-colour,  and  when  this 
light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  countless  cloud-forms  of  in- 
conceivable delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of  vapour,  which  would  in 
common  davlight  be  pure  snow  white,  and  which  therefore  give 
fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.  There  is  then  no  limit  to  the 
multitude,  and    no  check   to  the   intensity  of  the  hues   assumed. 

*     TJii  Sc-vcn  Lumpi  o/' yJiiAiucCureypp.  30,  29. 
■|-    Modern  Painter t.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  46,  47. 
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The  whole  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  becomes  one 
molten,  manthng  sea  of  colour  and  fire;  every  black  bar  turns 
into  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wave  into  unsullied  shadowless 
crimson,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  colours  for  which  there  are 
no  words  in  language,  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind — things  which  can 
only  be  conceived  while  they  are  visible  ;  the  intense  hollow  blue  of 
the  upper  sky  melting  through  it  all,  showing  here  deep,  and  pure, 
and  lightless ;  there,  modulated  by  the  filmy  formless  body  of  the 
transparent  vapour,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly  in  its  crimson  and 
gold.  Now  there  is  no  connexion,  no  one  link  of  association  or 
resemblance,  between  those  skies  and  the  work  of  any  mortal  hand 
but  Turner's.  He  alone  has  followed  nature  in  these  her  highest 
efforts ;  he  follows  her  faithfully,  but  far  behind  ;  follows  at 
such  a  distance  behind  her  intensity  that  the  'Napoleon'  and  the 
'  Temeraire '  would  look  colourless  and  cold  if  the  eye  came  upon 
them  after  one  of  nature's  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds."* 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Ruskin  carries  on,  from  one  field  of  faithful- 
ness to  another,  the  great  championship  he  had  undertaken  with  a 
courage  we  can  hardly  realize,  now  that  his  paradox  has  become  a 
commonplace  ;  till  he  is  not  afraid  to  say  "there  is  no  test  of  our 
acquaintance  with  nature  so  absolute  and  unfailing,  as  the  degree 
of  admiration  we  feel  for  Turner's  painting."  "In  every  new  in- 
sight which  we  obtain  into  the  works  of  God,  in  every  new  idea 
which  we  receive  from  His  Creation,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
possessed  of  an  interpretation  and  a  guide  to  something  in  Turner's 
works  which   we  had  not  before  understood. "t 

Yet  once  again  you  will  remember  his  splendid  rescue  of  the 
faculty  of  imagination  from  that  poor  thought  and  use  of  it  which 
considers  "that  its  function  is  one  of  falsehood,  that  its  operation 
is  to  exhibit  things  as  they  are  not,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  mends 
the  works  of  God."  J     Rightly  understood,  he  teaches  us,  "the 

*    Modern  Painters,  Vol  i.,  pp.  156,  157. 

■f    Modern  Painters,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  405,  406. 

j    Modern  Painters,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  Cf.  pp.  xxiv.,  204. 
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Virtue  of  the  Imagination  is  its  reaching,  by  intuition  and  in- 
tensity of  gaze  (not  by  reasoning,  but  by  its  authoritative  opening 
and  reveaHng  power)  a  more  essential  truth  than  is  seen  at  the 
surface  of  things."  It  is  that,  "the  base  of  whose  authority  and 
being  is  its  perpetual  thirst  for  truth  and  purpose  to  be  true.  It 
has  no  food,  no  delight,  no  care,  no  perception,  except  of  truth ; 
it  is  for  ever  looking  under  masks,  and  burning  up  mists ;  no  fair- 
ness of  form,  no  majesty  of  seeming  will  satisfy  it ;  the  first  con- 
dition of  its  existence  is  incapability  of  being  deceived  ;  and  though 
it  sometimes  dwells  upon  and  substantiates  the  fictions  of  fancy, 
yet  its  own  operation  is  to  trace  to  their  farthest  limit  the  true 
laws  and  likelihoods  even  of  the  fictitious  creation."  In  these 
last  words  (which  mav  be  helpfully  compared  with  Charles  Lamb's 
Essay  on  the  "Sanity  of  True  Genius,")  he  urges  our  thoughts 
towards  the  larger  understanding  of  what  truth  means,  the  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  and  recognition  of  truthfulness  in  art.  We 
see  that  the  judgement  of  truth  is  a  more  arduous  and  subtle  task 
than  the  mere  setting  this  by  that,  and  saying  they  are  alike. 
The  real  nature  of  that  task,  the  powers  and  the  habits  it  de- 
mands, the  light  and  the  principles  by  which  it  has  to  be  wrought 
out,  are  themes  that  I  must  not  touch.  But  I  can  see  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  essential  excellence  that  he  bids  us  ask  in  the 
artist's  work,  one  and  the  same  abiding  test  by  which  all  art  is 
to  be  tried.  As  we  set  ourselves  to  watch  for  truth,  we  find  it 
far  higher,  and  deeper,  and  more  delicate,  and  more  majestic  than 
we  thought ;  it  has  the  mysteriousness  of  that  which  is  spiritual, 
and  only  the  patient  and  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  it;  since,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  "the  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  of  the  truth  of 
God,  to  him  who  does  not  search  it  out,  darkness,  as  it  is  to  him 
who  does  infinity."*  But  we  must  go  on  seeking  it,  and  if  we 
are  also  trying  to  be  pure  and  patient  we  may  at  all  events  be  sure 
that  we  are  in  the  way  towards  it ;  and  by  the  best  we  can  discern, 
surmise,  or  hope  of  it,  in  all  the  spheres  of  its  self-disclosing,  by 

•   Modern  Paittcrs,  vol.  i.,  p.  50. 
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the  highest  truth  our  hearts  attest  when  we  are  truest  to  ourselves, 
we  are  bidden  to  try  the  work  of  art. 

And  this  is  a  bidding  which  clearly  binds  together  the  study  of 
art  and  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  We  are  pointed  to  a  canon  of 
judgement,  which,  whatever  pains  are  needed  to  ascertain  and 
grasp  and  use  it,  is  available  in  all  we  have  to  judge  and  deal  with. 
Simplicity  in  perceiving  and  reporting  what  is  true  is  a  rare  attain- 
ment :  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  many  people  who  say  they 
believe  what  they  see,  when  really  they  see  what  they  believe  :  and 
many  who  would  not,  for  the  world,  tell  a  lie,  and  could  not,  for 
the  world,  tell  the  truth.  Few  of  us  perhaps  are  clean  escaped 
from  all  tending  towards  some  such  moral  or  intellectual  obliquity 
as  lies  behind  those  ingenuous  but  unfortunate  failures  in  veracity  : 
and  all  may  be  the  stronger  and  the  safer  for  any  study  which  lifts 
high  the  standard,  and  insists  upon  the  need  of  accuracy  in  obser- 
vation and  in  expression.  But  chiefly  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
special  aptness  with  which  this  teaching  about  art  comes  into  a 
busy  life  :  the  teaching  I  mean  which  gathers  up  all  deference  and 
care  to  concentrate  it  upon  truthfulness  as  the  supreme,  essential 
note  of  excellence.  What  puzzles  the  plain  man  in  matters  ot  art 
is  being  called  on  to  admire  what  he  does  not  think  beautiful. 
Now  it  is  probably  necessary  and  wholesome  for  us  all  to  be  thus 
puzzled  ;  for  most  of  us  are  not  by  nature  perfect  judges  of  beauty, 
or,  perhaps,  of  anything  else  :  the  cultivation  of  taste,  through  "  the 
right  mingling  of  faith  in  authority  with  openness  of  heart,'  *  the 
right  distrustfulness  and  the  riaht  trustfulness  of  one's  self,  is  a 
real  and  difficult  and  complex  and  life-long  process.  Doubtless, 
whatever  power  of  just  appreciation  each  one  of  us  may  have  has 
been  gained,  in  part  at  least,  by  learning  to  see  excellence  where  at 
first  we  saw  none :  by  putting  ourselves  to  school  with  those  who 
were  better  judges  than  ourselves  :  and  our  hope  of  gaining  more 
lies  in  the  same  way.  It  is  indeed  a  dehcate  business,  not  without 
peril,  this  bringing  ourselves  to  admire  rightly,  and  to  enjoy  what 

*   Modern  Painter!,  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 
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at  first  puzzled  or  even  irritated  us :  yet  it  is  a  constant  element, 
1  think,  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  I  cannot  try  to  speak  of  it 
duly.  All  I  would  now  say,  is  that  the  vital  thing  for  us  to  be  sure 
of  in  such  a  process  is  this,  that  the  ruling,  guiding  principle  of  it 
be  one  that  has  an  absolute  right  to  our  deference,  and  a  sure 
reward  for  our  loyalty  and  self-submission.  We  can  afford,  even 
those  of  us  who  are  hardest  worked,  to  give  some  time  and  trouble 
to  learning  to  like  what  at  first  we  disliked,  if  what  we  so  learn  to 
like  is  truer  than  what  used  to  please  us.  We  cannot  afford  it  if 
the  work  we  teach  ourselves  to  enjoy  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
consummate  accordance  with  a  prevalent  tashion,  or  for  its  bold 
isolation  of  what  would  be  an  aspect  of  truth  if  it  were  not  isolated, 
or  for  its  mastery  of  a  popular  knack,  or  even  for  the  rare  degree 
of  technical  power  which  is  shown  in  it.  I  do  not  sav,  I  have  no 
right  to  say,  that  none  of  these  modes  of  pre-eminence  is  worth 
attention  and  study  :  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  if,  in  the  margin 
of  rest  and  the  moments  of  leisure  in  a  busy  life,  we  try  to  culti- 
vate the  sense  of  beauty,  we  want  something  deeper  and  wider  and 
more  trustworthy  to  direct  our  course,  as  the  standard,  the  principle 
of  that  right  liking  and  disliking  which  we  set  ourselves  to  learn. 
It  may  be  worth  some  pains  to  disengage  and  estimate  the  fragment 
of  abiding  beauty  in  a  passing  fashion,  the  element  of  realitv  in  a 
prevalent  affectation,  the  partial  truth  which  is  strong  even  in  its 
over-statement.  But  I  doubt  whether  these  are  the  best  ways  in 
which  to  use  the  little  time  that  most  of  us  can  give  to  the  study 
of  art  and  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Surely  we  shall  do  better,  we 
shall  gain  more,  if  we  set  our  effort,  steady  and  whole-hearted,  to 
discover  and  enjov  more  simply,  more  worthily,  more  thankfully 
what  is  best  according  to  that  standard  which  has  no  variation,  the 
standard  of  pure  truth  :  if  that  which  decreasingly  puzzles  and 
increasingly  delights  us  is  a  fidelitv  which  at  first  we  failed  to 
recognise  :  if  our  advancing  appreciation  be  moving  on.  and  turn- 
ing not  as  it  goes,  to  rejoice  in  ever  deeper  visions  of  the  truth. 
The  growth  of  such  appreciation  is  not  quick  or  easv  :  but  it  is 
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secure  and  real,  it  enriches  and  strengthens  a  man's  life  at  its  very- 
centre  :  and  from  that  centre  it  acts  upon  all  else  :  for,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  nothing  worth  doing  which  we  shall  not  do  the  better 
for  learning  better  to  discern  and  prize  the  truth.  And  I  doubt 
whether  any  teacher  in  the  field  of  art  will  do  more  to  guide  us  in 
that  way  of  advance,  to  embolden  us  in  the  concentration,  the  dis- 
regard of  side  issues  which  it  demands,  to  encourage  us  when  it  is 
steep,  refresh  us  when  it  seems  long,  rejoice  with  us  in  its  reward- 
ing, than  Mr.  Ruskin  will.  No  one,  I  think,  will  make  surer  in 
hearts  the  supremacy  of  truth  :  no  one  will  write  deeper  on  our 
minds  that  ancient  rule  of  all  right  judgement : — 

"When  all  treasures  are  tried,  truth  is  the  best."* 

(ii.)  The  second  characteristic  which  seems  to  me  to  bear  Mr. 
Ruskin's  teaching  straight  to  the  heart  and  life  of  those  who  have 
to  work  hard  in  the  common  stress  of  the  world,  is  the  frankness 
and  constancy  and  courage  with  which  he  faces  the  whole  breadth 
of  man's  experience,  the  shadows  no  less  than  the  brightness, 
the  ruggedness  and  sternness,  the  sorrows  and  disasters  and  dis- 
appointments, no  less  than  the  scenes  of  glory  and  repose  and  joy. 
"I  hear  it  said  of  me,"  he  wrote  in  i860,  "that  I  am  hopeless. "f 
It  was  a  shallow,  foolish  thing  to  say ;  for  there  is  no  disloyalty  to 
hope  in  recognising  the  dark  places  of  human  life ;  those  "  that 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light 
for  darkness,";};  they  are  the  real  antagonists  of  hope.  Whether, 
in  his  general  view  of  life  its  darker  aspects  told  unduly,  I  can 
hardly  judge;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  never  hindered  him 
from  understanding  happiness,  they  never  brought  him  near  to  the 
faithlessness  of  the  cynic  or  to  any  acquiescence  in  what  is  wrong. 
And  in  his  teaching  about  art,  his  full  recognition  of  the  sadder, 
sterner  side  of  things  had,  I  think,  a  special  virtue,  in  that  it  kept 
him  utterly  aloof  from  all  that  is  frivolous,  or  sensual,  or  affected. 

*    The  Vision  of  William,  concerning  Piers  the  Ploivman,      Passus  i.,  line  85. 
-f    Mcdnn  Painters,  Vol  v.,  p.  354. 
X    Isaiah  v.,  20. 
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And  so  the  beauty  which  he  would  have  us  see  and  take  dehght 
in  is  such  as  will  not  fail  to  delight  us  even  at  those  times 

"In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  hcav^y  and  the  weary  weight 
Of"  all  this  unintelligible  world,"* 

is  telling  on  us.  I  have  heard  of  people  reproaching  nature  with 
hard-heartedness,  and  speaking  as  though  there  were  something  in 
the  bright  moments  of  her  beauty  or  splendour  which  jarred  on 
human  sorrow.  I  cannot  enter  into  any  such  reproach  ;  I  know 
no  sorrow  or  anxiety  which  I  would  not  rather  bear  on  a  bright 
day  than  on  a  dull  one,  with  a  west  wind  than  with  an  east, 
in  Switzerland  than  in  Harley  Street,  or,  if  I  may  mention  it, 
Snow  Hill  Station  ;  and  the  lesser  troubles  of  life  have  seemed  to 
me  still  less  when  1  have  been  looking  for  instance  at  a  picture 
that  has  caught  something  of 

"  The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve  ;  "t 

SO  that  I  can  understand  what  an  Archbishop,  I  believe,  once  said 
of  a  landscape  by  Vicat  Cole  ;  that  it  put  him  into  a  frame  of  mind 
so  cheerful  and  serene  that  the  youngest  curate  might  safely  trifle 
with  him.  But  I  think  I  should  not  find  much  comfort,  if  I  were 
heavy  hearted  or  overworked,  in  a  picture  of  a  Dutch  interior,  with 
louts  who  had  already  drunk  too  much,  drinking  still  more  ;  or 
even  in  the  most  laborious  representation  of  a  dentist  drawing 
a  tooth  ;  and  what  I  could  not  stand  would  be  a  painting  of  a 
Pierrot  thrumming  on  a  guitar  to  an  audience  for  whom  the 
performance  was  obviously  adequate ;  or  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
attire  would  incapacitate  him  for  a  day's  work  if  ever  he  had  man- 
hood enough  to  desire  it,  wooing  a  lady  as  clearly  vain  and  witless 
as  himself.  Surely  it  is  a  just  sense  of  what  life  is,  and  what  men 
need,  that  keeps  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  right  aloof 
from  all  this  coarse  or  frivolous  misuse  of  art.      He  had  seen  that 

'     Wolclsvvorth,  Lii.es  comftcud  ti J'civ  iiiiUs  abofi:  Tintciii  ^iLh(y,  jji— 40. 
f    K.  L.  Stevenson,  Undertuoeds. 
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if  a  man  works  hard  and  tries  to  do  his  duty  and  to  hold  an  honest, 
helpful  course  among  his  fellow-men,  the  habit  of  his  mind  and 
heart  will  crave  in  art  a  beauty  that  is  not  alien  from  serious 
thoughts,  a  happiness  that  he  can  carry  into  scenes  of  suffering  and 
hardship.  And  such  is  the  happiness  and  the  beauty  men  may 
find  in  nature  and  in  such  pictures  as  tell  of  nature  with  faithful- 
ness and  love  and  reverence.  Natural  beauty  in  its  simplest  glad- 
ness seems  to  me  sometimes  like  the  kind  smile  upon  the  face  of 
one  who  has  borne  nobly  the  discipline  of  toil  or  suffering ;  one 
who,  in  a  phrase  I  heard  long  since  and  recall  with  gratitude,  is 
happy  in  having  learnt  wisdom  and  never  lost  love.  There  may 
be  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  no  scar  or  blemish  in  the  scene ;  yet  there 
is  something  that  keeps  the  gaiety  from  ever  jarring  on  the  hidden 
sorrows  of  men  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  unforgotten  depths,  and  ever- 
present  greatness  and  solemnity.  It  is  to  such  beauty,  and  to  the 
unwearied,  humble  study,  the  truthful  rendering  of  it,  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  points  us;  and  as  he  so  teaches  us,  it  is,  I  think,  with  a 
constant  thought  of  all  that  human  life,  for  thoughtful  and  true- 
hearted  men,  must  mean.  That  two-fold  understanding  of  the 
answering  greatness,  the  correspondent  undertones  of  pathos,  deep 
calling  unto  deep,  in  nature  and  in  life,  seems  ever  emerging 
through  his  teaching,  even  where  it  is  not  consciously  expressed. 
Perhaps  we  best  appreciate  it  as  we  trace  the  pervading,  un- 
conscious tokens  of  its  presence ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  recall  to 
you  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  it  comes  into  deliberate  utter- 
ance. Think  first  (though  it  be  not  perfectly  germane)  of  that 
sentence  in  the  Seven  Lamps ;  "as  the  great  poem  and  great  fiction 
generally  affect  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their  masses  of  shade, 
and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they  affect  a  continuance  of  lyric 
sprightliness,  but  must  often  be  serious,  and  sometimes  melancholy, 
else  they  do  not  express  the  truth  of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so 
there  must  be,  in  this  magnificently  human  art  of  Architecture, 
some  equivalent  expression  for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for 
its  sorrow  and  its  mystery ;  and  this  it  can  only  give  by  depth  or 
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diffusion  of  gloom,  by  the  frown  upon  its  front,  and  the  shadow 
of  its  recess."*  Think  again,  for  contrast,  how  the  same  thought 
appears  as  he  marks  the  distinctive  charm  of  certain  Alpine 
flowers.  "  The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Soldanella  Alpina,  it  was 
growing,  of  magnificent  size,  on  a  sunny  Alpine  pasture,  among 
bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle,  associated  with  a  profusion 
of  Geum  Montanum  and  Ranunculus  Pyrenoeus.  I  noticed  it  only 
because  new  to  me,  nor  perceived  any  peculiar  beautv  in  its  cloven 
flower.  Some  days  after,  I  found  it  alone,  among  the  rack  of  the 
higher  clouds,  and  howling  of  glacier  winds;  piercing  through  an 
edge  of  avalanche,  which,  in  its  retiring,  had  left  the  new  ground 
brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if  burned  bv  recent  fire;  the  plant  was 
poor  and  feeble,  and  seemingly  exhausted  with  its  efibrts,  but  it 
was  then  that  I  comprehended  its  ideal  character,  and  saw  its  noble 
function  and  order  of  glory  among  the  constellations  of  the  earth. 
The  Ranunculus  Glacialis  might  perhaps  by  cultivation  be  blanched 
from  its  wan  and  corpse-like  paleness  to  purer  white,  and  won 
to  more  branched  and  lofty  development  of  its  ragged  leaves. 
Hut  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  last  loose 
stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there;  wet  with  the  cold,  unkindly 
drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  as  the  loose  and  steep  dust 
to  which  it  clings  yields  ever  and  anon,  and  shudders  and  crumbles 
away  from  about  its  root. 

"  And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  conception  of  the  utmost  beauty 
of  ideal  form  is  consistent  with  what  we  formerly  argued  respect- 
ing the  pleasantness  of  the  appearance  of  felicity  in  the  Creature, 
let  it  be  observed  and  ever  held,  that  the  right  and  true  happiness 
of  every  Creature  is  in  this  very  discharge  of  its  function,  and  in 
those  efforts  by  which  itsstrengthandinherentenergyare  developed  ; 
and  that  the  repose  of  which  we  also  spoke  as  necessary  to  all 
beauty,  is  repose  not  of  inaction,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of  irresolution, 
but  the  repose  of  magnificent  energy  and  being  :  in  action,  the  calm- 
ness of  trust  and  determination;   in  rest  the  consciousness  of  duty 

•     Tht  Sfvtii  Lamfii  cf  jitchitecturt,  p.  85. 
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accomplished  and  of  victory  won ;  and  this  repose  and  felicity  can 
take  place  as  well  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  tempest,  as  beside  the 
waters  of  comfort."  *  I  must  not  stay  to  quote  those  wonderful 
words,  well  to  be  matched  with  these,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
deeper  pathos  and  the  deeper  shadows  in  the  highlands,  and  the 
English  hills  :  t  or  of  all  that  touches  a  like  thought  in  what  he 
tells  of  Turner's  boyhood.  '^  But  let  me,  ere  I  end,  recall  to  you 
just  one  more  passage,  showing  where  in  another  sphere,  the  same 
strong  link  between  the  facts  of  human  life  and  the  true  work  of 
art  is  traced  :  there  are  portraits  by  Rembrandt,  that  I  wish  were 
here  for  you  to  look  at  as  I  read  the  words: — "We  have  not  to 
banish  from  the  ideal  countenance  the  evidences  of  sorrow,  nor  of 
past  suffering,  nor  even  of  past  and  conquered  sin,  but  only  the 
immediate  operation  of  any  evil,  or  the  immediate  coldness  or 
hollowness  of  any  good  emotion.  And  hence  in  that  contest 
before  noted,  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  we  may  often  have 
to  indicate  the  body  as  far  conquered  and  outworn,  and  with  signs 
of  hard  struggle  and  bitter  pain  upon  it :  and  yet  without  ever 
diminishing  the  purity  of  its  ideal."  || 

Here  surely  speaks  to  us  a  teacher  apt  for  those  who  have  to 
work,  and  to  work  hard,  in  the  world  as  it  is.  The  beauty  for 
which  he  will  make  us  watchful  is  no  forced,  exotic  charm  of  an 
unreal  life  :  it  is  the  beauty  with  which  God  arrays  what  rightly 
bears  its  part  in  this  broad  scene  of  toil  and  trial :  the  truths  which 
he  will  fasten  in  our  hearts  may  help  us  to  find  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  as  yet,  perhaps,  we  are  aware  of  as  we  go  about  our  daily 
tasks  :  and  in  the  hours  of  leisure  he  will  train  us  to  delight  in  the 
disclosure  of  high  thoughts  that  may  come  back  to  make  us  glad 
and  gentle  in  the  day's  full  stress.  The  judgement  and  the  love 
of  beauty  we  may  learn  from  him,  can  never  dwell  with  pride  or 
scornfulness  or  luxury  :   but  he  will  lead  us  into  sympathy  with  all 

*  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii,  pp.  104,  105. 

\  Modern  Painters,  vol.  v,  pp.  210,  213. 

j  Ibid,  pp.  298,  302. 

II  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii,  p.  115. 
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who  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  with  all  that  are  desolate  and 
oppressed.  And  as,  in  vision  or  reflection,  we  rejoice  in  what  he 
teaches  us  to  see  and  love,  we  shall  run  no  risk,  of  growing  listless 
or  half-hearted  or  impatient  in  the  plain  work  we  have  to  do  :  for 
we  shall  recognize  the  dignity  of  all  real  work,  all  faithful  patience, 
in  a  world  where  beauty  is  mingled  with  the  mystery  of  pain,  and 
wrought  out  through  the  long  effort  of  unshaken  loyalty  to  truth, 
and  fortitude  for  the  truth's  sake. 
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RUSKIN  AT  OXFORD. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Durham. 

I.     RUSKIN  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE   (1837-1841), 

'BOUT  twenty  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  dine  at  the 
I  Deanery  in  Christ  Church.  On  sitting  down  at  table, 
'  I  found,  to  my  great  gratification,  that  on  Mrs. 
Liddell's  right  hand  sat  Lord  Selborne,  and  on  her 
'  left  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  that  they  could  talk  across  the 
table.  Mrs.  Liddell,  an  admirable  hostess,  could  promote  good  con- 
versation, and  listened  with  goodwill  and  sympathy.  Happily,  I 
sat  near  enough  to  hear  what  they  said.  When  the  conversation 
drifted  to  the  changes  lately  introduced  into  College,  I  pricked  up 
my  ears ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  strange 
Toryism,  was  launching  out  into  a  warm  denunciation  of  these 
measures  of  reform,  much  to  Mrs.  Liddell's  amusement  and 
gratification ;  while  Lord  Selborne,  across  the  table,  tried  to  hold 
a  brief  for  the  newer  state  of  things.  It  was  a  curious  and,  to  our 
critical  Oxford  ears,  a  delightful  spectacle — the  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  lamenting  over  the  lost  old  ways,  while  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  defended  these  tremendous  changes.  It  was  as  if  all 
Oxford  were  rocking  to  her  foundations ;  for  the  resolution 
discussed  was  the  order  lately  issued  by  the  Dean,  that  in  future 
all  distinctive  differences  of  dress,  and  all  differences  of  fees,  for 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen  Commoners,  or  Servitors,  should  cease,  and 
that  Undergraduates  should  be  of  two  classes  only.  Scholars, 
wearing  their  comely  gown,  and  Commoners,  condemned  to  that 
sorry  garment  which  all  Undergraduates  naturally  despise.  The 
great  lawyer  mildly  defended  this  move  ;  and  was  with  characteris- 
tic  vehemence  opposed   by   the   statesman.      He   held    that    the 
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distinctions  of  the  outer  world  should  have  their  echo  in  Oxford  ; 
that  it  was  a  lesson  in  the  structure  of  Society  ;  that  it  protected 
poor  men  from  the  temptations  to  high  expenditure ;  he  uncon- 
sciously repeated  William  Sewell's  dictum  from  Radley,  that  "a 
public  school  ought  to  be  a  microcosm  of  the  State ;"  a  dogma 
which  that  old  Platonist  tried  to  illustrate  by  a  very  funny  scheme 
of  Gentlemen  Commoners  in  his  own  School.  On  the  other  hand 
Lord  Selborne  gently  pleaded  the  far  nobler  principle,  that  a 
University  was  a  Republic  of  Letters,  and  that  the  world's 
distinctions  would  but  confuse,  and  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
effaced  in  such  a  community  :  he  did  not  argue ;  for  argument 
would  have  been  out  place  at  the  table ;  but  let  himself  be  over- 
borne by  Mr.  Gladstone's  eager  eloquence.  The  talk,  dinner- 
fashion,  drifted  away,  and  left  us  puzzled  and  amused.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Ruskin  himself,  speaking  of  these  changes, 
shewed  that  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  "It 
had  never  dawned  on  my  father's  mind  that  there  were  two,  fashion- 
able and  unfashionable,  orders,  or  castes,  of  undergraduate  life  at 
Christ  Church,  one  of  these  being  called  Gentlemen  Commoners, 
the  others  Commoners ;  and  that  these  last  seemed  to  occupy  an 
almost  bisectional  point  between  the  Gentlemen  Commoners  and 
the  Servitors.  All  these  'invidious'  distinctions  are  now  done 
away  with  in  our  Reformed  University.  Nobody  sets  up  for  the 
special  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  nobody  will  be  set  down  as  a 
commoner  ;  and  though,  of  all  people,  anybody  will  beg  or  canvass 
for  a  place  for  their  children  in  a  charity  school,  everybody  would 
be  furious  at  the  thought  of  his  son's  wearing  at  college  the  gown 
of  a  Servitor."  So  he  speaks  in  his  Fra:terita*  as  to  which  work 
of  vast  interest  and  beauty,  a  true  successor,  in  a  latter  age  and 
tone,  to  Gothe's  Wahrheit  and  Dichtung,  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said 
to  me  at  Brantwood  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  wrote  it  when 
he  did;  "for  if,"  said  he,  "I  were  to  write  it  now,  it  would  be 
very  different.'      He  did   not  go  on   to  say  how  his  notions  had 

•    Prttreritti,  i,  lO,  pp.  285 — 289. 
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altered ;  or  how  it  could  be  improved  ;  in  truth  he  was  faihng  in 
strength,  and  past  all  writing  at  the  time.  It  shows  how  one  may 
repent  of  one's  best  work,  and  feel  that  it  lacks  that  divine  some- 
thing, which  one  recognises  in  the  best  writing  :  and  so  we  repent 
for  having  said  our  best  sayings  or  for  writing  our  purest  English, 
and  for  having  endowed  the  world  with  treasures. 

But,  you  will  say,  what  are  the  bearings  of  this  tale  .''  It  is  this  : 
it  was  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  making  his  case  for  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  defending  the  old  order  of  things,  which  emphasised 
classes  far  more  than  the  outer  world  did,  actually  omitted  the  one 
argument  which  Ruskin  had  seen  and  understood,  namely,  that 
the  velvet  cap  and  silk  gown  of  a  Gentleman  Commoner  might 
sometimes  be  valuable  as  a  protection  to  persons  of  original 
character,  and  not  of  the  ordinary  Undergraduate  form,  persons 
who  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  School  and  College  would  have 
fared  badly,  and  might  have  had  all  the  sensitive  beauty  of  their 
natures  marred  by  the  philistine  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the 
better  classes.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say,  still,  I  feel  fairly  sure, 
that  had  Ruskin  entered  among  the  two  hundred  Commoners,  and 
not  among  the  twenty  or  so  Gentlemen  Commoners,  we  should 
have  been  permanent  losers.  He  needed  some  sunshine  to  coax 
out  his  gifts  :  the  first  flower  of  his  genius  might  have  been  checked, 
if  his  angles  had  been  rubbed  down,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  "  in 
yonder  social  mill,"  his  bright  thought,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
character,  might  have  withered  away,  under  the  cutting  blasts  of 
stupid  criticism.  As  it  was,  his  father's  ignorance  of  Oxford,  and  his 
anxiety  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  only  boy,  a  boy  so  clever, 
affectionate,  dutiful,  so  full  of  promise,  led  him  to  blunder  into  the 
right  thing,  for  his  good  and  our  gain. 

For  what  was  he  in  1837,  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford.?  *  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  remember  that  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
vestibule    of   University    life,    the    public  school.     He    brought 

*  His  actual  Matriculation  dates  from  20th  October,  1S36,  but  he  did  not  go  into  residence  till 
tlie  January  following. 
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thither  no  school  friends,  a  vast  difficulty  for  a  shy  lad  ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  those  ancient  traditions  which  weld  school  and  college 
together  so  closely,  that  critics  declare  that  the  University  is  nothing 
but  school  over  again.  For  Ruskin,  however,  this  very  lack  turned 
out  well :  the  University  became  a  real  teacher  to  him,  a  new 
experience,  a  true  "Alma  Mater  : "  it  opened  a  brilliant  world 
before  him.  In  these  four  years  everything  changed,  and  life  was 
beautifully  enlarged.  As  he  says,*  "the  velvet  and  silk  made  a 
difference,  not  to  my  mother  only,  but  to  me"!  And  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  such  small  distinctions  he  declares  that  "  none  but 
duchesses  should  wear  diamonds,  that  lords  should  be  known  from 
common  people  by  their  stars,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  that  every 
peasant  girl  should  boast  her  county  by  some  dainty  cap  or  bodice ; 
and  that  in  the  towns  a  vintner  should  be  known  from  a  fishmonger 
by  the  cut  of  his  jerkin."  Well ; — if  so,  Ruskin  would  never  have 
been  a  Gentleman  Commoner,  and  his  enthusiasm  would  have 
exploded  himself!  The  vintner's  son,  for  that  was  what  he  really 
was  en  gros,  could  never  have  worn  velvet  and  silk. 

Ruskin  then  came  up  to  Oxford  almost  without  a  friend;  he 
knew  no  school  lore,  hardly  had  his  grammar  in  orthodox  fashion  ; 
yet  more,  he  was  helplessly  defective  in  the  important  science  of 
games.  Games  in  1837  were  not  what  they  have  since  become; 
yet  the  camaraderie  of  the  playing-field,  mother  of  many  whole- 
some friendships,  a  stage  for  mimic  play  of  life,  existed  already. 
Of  all  this  he  was  shockingly  ignorant  and  indifferent;  I  think  his 
position  was  all  but  hopeless.  Lastly,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
aristocratic  group  of  lads,  how  could  he,  with  his  relations  in  trade, 
large  or  small ;  with  his  baker-cousins  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  hold 
his  own,  and  take  his  proper  part  in  the  daily  life  of  Christ  Church.? 
Again,  how  would  his  undergraduate  friends  tolerate  the  fearful 
fact  that  his  mother  came  up  to  keep  terms  with  him  !  living  in  a 
lodging  in  High  Street,  watching  over  his  health,  and  expecting  a 
dutiful  visit  from  him  every  evening!      Everything  seemed  against 

•    Pt\t.ei  it. I  i,  p  285. 
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him.  Still,  somehow  he  did  make  his  way.  The  truth  is  that 
Christ  Church  in  temper  is  very  like  the  House  of  Commons ;  a 
man,  however  plain  of  origin,  however  humble  in  worth,  is  al- 
ways tolerated  and  listened  to  with  respect,  if  he  is  sincere,  honest, 
and  "knows  his  subject;"  so  the  Christ  Church  Gentlemen  Com- 
moners accepted  Ruskin  readily  enough,  because  they  found  that 
the  boy  was  full  of  ingenious  and  really  genuine  thought,  and  that 
he  had  travelled  widely,  and  had  profited  by  his  travels ;  they  saw 
that  he  was  in  essentials  a  true  gentleman.  He  was  also  fortunate 
in  meeting  on  his  first  appearance  at  "the  Long  Table"  in  Hall, 
a  pleasant  young  fellow,  Mr,  Strangeways,  with  whom  he  had  been 
detained  at  the  Grimsel  in  a  storm,  and  who  had  been  interested  in 
his  clever  drawing  of  rocks  and  snow. 

We   must  let  him  give  us  his  own   account  of  his   debut  in 
College, — From  his  Praterita,  Vol.  i,  pp.  298,  299. 

"As  time  went  on,  the  aspect  of  my  College  Hall  to  me 
meant  little  more  than  the  fear  and  shame  of  those  examination  days 
{i.e.,  the  Terminal  Collections)  ;  but  even  in  the  first  surprise  and 
sublimity  of  finding  myself  dining  there,  were  many  reasons  for  the 
qualification  of  my  pleasure.  The  change  from  our  front  parlour  at 
Heme  Hill,  some  l  5  feet  by  18,  and  meat  and  pudding  with  my  mother 
and  Mary,  to  a  Hall  about  as  big  as  the  Nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
with  its  extremity  lost  in  mist,  its  roof  in  darkness,  and  its  company, 
an  innumerable,  immeasurable,  vision  of  vanishing  perspective,  was  in 
itself  more  appalling  to  me  than  appetizing;  but  also  from  first  to 
last,  I  had  the  clownish  feeling  of  having  no  business  there. 

In  the  Cathedral,  however  born  or  bred,  I  felt  myself  present  by 
as  good  a  right  as  its  Bishop — nay,  that  in  some  of  its  lessons  and  uses, 
the  building  was  less  his  than  mine.  But  at  table,  with  this  learned 
and  lordly  perspective  of  guests,  and  state  of  worldly  service,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  my  own  proper  style  of  dining  was  for  ever,  I  felt, 
divided  from  this  impassably.  With  baked  potatoes  under  the  mutton, 
just  out  of  the  oven,  in  the  little  parlour  off  the  shop  in  Market 
Street,  or  beside  a  gipsy's  kettle  on  Addington  Hill  (not  that  I  had 
ever  been  beside  a  gipsy's  kettle,  but  often  wanted  to  be)  ;  or  with 
oat-cake  and  butter — for  I  was  always  a  gourmand — in  a  Scotch 
shepherd's  cottage,  to  be  divided  with  his  collie,  I  was  myself  and  in 
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my  place  ;  but  at  the  Gentlemen  Commoners'  table,  in  Cardinal 
Wolscy's  dining-room,  I  was,  in  all  sorts  of  ways  at  once,  less  than 
myself,  and   in  all   sorts  of  wrong  places  at  once,  out  of  my  place." 

And  he  adds  just  below,  speaking  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
had  just  been  added:  "I  had  been  received  as  a  good-humoured 
and  inoffensive  little  cur,  contemptuously,  yet  kindly,  among  the 
the  dogs  of  race  at  the  table." 

And  this  view  of  himself  is  just  what  they  felt.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  at  Christ  Church,  in  which  he  briefly  says  of  him 
that  "at  this  time  (undergraduate's  days)  Ruskin  was  only  famous 
as  a  sort  of  butt,  and  not  a  genius."  And  Mr.  Aubrey  Vere  de 
Vere  says  of  him,  on  the  publication  of  Vol.  i.,  of  Modern  Painters. 

"I  am  told  that  the  author's  name  is  Ruskin  and  that  he  was 
considered  at  College  as  an  odd  sort  of  man  who  v/ould  never  do 
anything." 

And  thus  his  Oxford  life  began,  not  unhappily ;  the  Christ 
Church  men,  of  that  day  and  after,  being,  as  he  says,  "con- 
temptuous yet  kindly"  towards  a  man  of  gifts.  I  have  known 
more  than  one,  who  ought  not  to  have  escaped  so  well,  and  would 
not,  but  for  the  gilding  of  the  position,  who  have  been  able  to  hold 
their  own.  On  the  other  hand  Christ  Church  was  less  tolerant 
than  the  House  of  Commons  in  some  things ;  we  could  not  stand 
a  mean  fellow,  who  lacked  manliness  and  straightforwardness ;  for 
such  we  had  our  "Scala  Gemonia"  ready  in  the  sacred  "Mercury," 
whose  waters  received  such  offenders  at  dead  of  night. 

And  by  his  innocence  and  harmless  vanity,  Mr.  Ruskin  must 
have  tried  them  badly.  He  tells  us  his  adventure  over  a  Saturday 
Essay,  which  to  a  Christ  Church  man  of  the  old  world  is  very 
graphic.  In  our  day  (an  excellent  usage  which  had  become  bad 
with  that  exceeding  badness  which  marks  the  corruptio  optimi,  and 
was  abolished  by  Dean  Liddell)  the  Censor  of  Rhetoric  posted 
in  1  lall  every  Saturday  the  subject  for  next  week's  essay,  which  all 

•    Collingwood's  RusUn,  p.  94. 
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Undergraduates  had  to  send  in  to  them  hi  the  week.  From  these 
the  best  was  selected  to  be  read  out  on  the  next  Saturday,  when 
the  whole  College  met  in  Hall.* 

These  essays  were  a  mere  mock.  Randall,  the  great  hosier  of  the 
High,  who  afterwards  retired  on  a  good  fortune,  or  "Cicero"  Cook, 
the  learned  scout  of  Christ  Church,  used  to  undertake,  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  compose  the  views  of  the  haughty  Undergraduate  on 
the  weekly  subject,  and  the  young  man  condescended  to  sign  the 
same,  and  poke  it  into  the  Tutor's  oak  box ;  for  this  2/6  or  in 
rare  cases  5/-  was  paid.  The  others  aimed  at  filHng  their  regula- 
tion three  pages  with  few  words,  long  and  well  spread  out ;  and  we 
all  came  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  useless  nuisance.  Ruskin, 
however,  at  first  took  his  new  life  and  his  new  duties  very 
seriously  :  and  having  plenty  to  say  about  everything,  and  being 
ambitious  and  eager  for  literary  writing,  set  himself  to  make  care- 
ful papers.  "  I  wrote  my  weekly  essay  with  all  the  sagacity  and 
eloquence  I  possessed,"  he  writes  in  Prceterita.  No  wonder 
that  ere  long  the  message  came  that  his  essay  was  to  be  read  in  Hall, 
a  most  unheard-of  incident,  for  which  tradition  had  no  remedy : 
that  a  Gentleman  Commoner  should  read  in  Hall !  They  made 
some  lively  protest  when  they  heard,  as  one  sees  from  a  letter 
printed  by  Mr.  Collingwood. 

"Going  out  (from  the  Sub-Dean's  house)  I  met  Strangways, 
'So  you're  going  to  "read  out"  to-day,  Ruskin!  Do  go  it  at  a 
good  rate,  my  good  fellow.'  Went  a  little  further  and  met  March, 
'Mind  you  stand  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  Ruskin,  Gentlemen 
Commoners  never  stand  on  the  steps.'  I  asked  him  whether  it 
would  look  more  dignified  to  stand  head  or  heels  uppermost  ?  He 
advised  heels.  Then  I  met  Dysart,  'We  must  have  a  grand 
supper  after  this,  Ruskin,  Gentlemen  Commoners  always  have  a 
flare-up  after  reading  their  essays.'  I  told  him  I  supposed  he 
wanted  to  poison  my  rum  and  water."     On  the  Saturday  the  whole 

*  Gentlemen  Commoners'  Essays  were  looked  at  by  the  sub-Dean,  wlio  acted  as  Censor  for  that 
august  body  under  the  Dean. 
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company  seated  on  their  benches  sat  through  the  ordeal  without 
shrinking,  and  with  well-bred  indifference.  The  order  felt  itself 
in  danger;  still,  if  the  thing  was  short  it  might  be  endured,  re- 
monstrance following  after.  But  Ruskin's  essay  was  not  short ; 
he  developed  it  carefully,  and  read  it  with  due  emphasis,  astonish- 
ment giving  place  to  wrath  in  the  gilded  audience.  And  when 
the  poor  lad  ended,  and  walked  out  with  his  fellows ; — well,  you 
shall  hear  it  in  his  words.     {Pr^tenla,  p.  301). 

"Serenely,  and  on  good  grounds,  confident  in  my  powers  of  reading 
rightly,  and  with  a  decent  gravity  which  I  felt  to  be  becoming  on  this 
my  first  occasion  of  public  distinction,  I  read  my  essay,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  not  ungracefully ;  and  descended  from  the  rostrum  to 
receive,  as  I  doubted  not,  the  thanks  of  the  Gentlemen  Commoners 
for  this  creditable  presentment  of  the  wisdom  of  that  body.  But  poor 
Clara  after  her  first  ball,  receiving  her  cousin's  compliments  in  the  cloak- 
room, was  less  surprised  than  I  by  my  welcome  from  my  cousins  of  the 
long-table.  Not  in  envy  truly,  but  in  fiery  disdain,  cruel  in  expres- 
sion through  every  form  and  manner  of  English  language,  from  the 
Olympian  sarcasm  of  Charteris  to  the  level-delivered  volley  of  Grimston, 
they  explained  to  mc  that  I  had  committed  grossest  /cse-m<ijej(e  against 
the  order  of  Gentlemen  Commoners ;  that  no  Gentleman  Commoner's 
essay  ought  ever  to  contain  more  than  twelve  lines,  with  four  words 
in  each ;  and  that  even  indulging  in  my  folly  and  conceit,  and  want  of 
savoir-faire,  the  impropriety  of  writing  an  essay  with  any  meaning  in  it, 
like  vulgar  Students,  the  thoughtlessness  and  audacity  of  writing  one 
that  would  take  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read,  and  then  reading 
it  all,  might  for  this  once  be  forgiven  to  such  a  green-horn  ;  but  that 
Coventry  was  not  the  name  of  the  place  I  should  be  sent  to,  if  ever  I 
did  such  a  thing  again." 

I  think  thev  behaved  beautifully,  considering  :  he  was  let  off 
very  easily. 

in  many  ways  in  these  young  freshman  days,  he  was  saved  by 
his  simplicity,  good  nature,  total  freedom  from  vulgarity  ;  while 
his  quick  intelligence,  his  quasi-philosophic  way  of  bearing  re- 
proofs and  laughter,  and  his  unfailing  amiability  of  temper,  carried 
him  through.  But  the  characteristic  which  helped  him  most  was 
his  command  of  an  excellent  and  even  curious  sherry  wine,  coupled 
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as  it  was  with  obvious  and  pleasing  hospitality  ;  he  loved  to  dis- 
pense his  good  things. 

They  also  found  that  he  could  keep  his  head,  and  was  good 
company  ;  at  the  "  initiation  wine,"  which  every  new  Gentleman 
Commoner  had  to  undergo  early  in  his  time,  "  Curious  glances 
were  directed  to  me  under  the  ordeal  of  the  necessary  toasts — but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  the  hospitality  of  my  entertainers  that  I 
probably  knew  as  much  about  wine  as  they  did.  When  we  broke 
up  at  the  small  hours,  I  helped  to  carry  the  son  of  the  head  of 
my  College  downstairs,  and  walked  across  Peckwater  to  my  own 
rooms,  deliberating,  as  I  went,  whether  there  was  any  immediately 
practicable  trigonometrical  method  of  determining  whether  I  was 
walking  straight  towards  the  lamp  over  the  door."*  In  all  which 
you  see  the  pleasure  with  which  an  old  man  recalls  his  little  boyish 
triumphs — so  proud  that  he  could  "  keep  his  head,"  while  the 
stalwart  Gaisford  had  to  be  helped  home. 

Christ  Church  was  then,  and  still  was,  when  I,  only  five  years 
after  the  close  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Oxford  days,  went  up  to  College, 
a  nest  of  little  cliques  of  friends.  It  was  not,  like  smaller  Colleges, 
a  general  community,  nor  a  mere  aggregation  of  clubs  ;  it  was  a 
place  in  which,  if  a  man  happily  got  into  a  congenial  set,  his  four 
years  wqre  the  happiest  and  best  of  his  life  ;  but  if,  through  acci- 
dent or  by  foolishness,  he  dropped  into  an  idle  or  vicious  lot,  his 
life  was  marred.  I  have  known  shy  or  stupid  men  who  never 
made  entry  into  any  set,  and  who  hardly  made  half-a-dozen  ac- 
quaintances in  their  Undergraduate  age.  Ruskin,  in  this  respect, 
was  very  fortunate  ;  he  had  two  sets  of  chances.  There  were 
always  real  good  men  among  the  Gentlemen  Commoners,  though 
the  most  of  them  were  an  idle  lot,  dressing,  loafing,  gambling, 
through  the  divinest  years  of  their  life  ;  others  of  a  good  courage, 
of  good  nature,  and  good  breeding,  who  have  been  afterwards 
very  helpful  to  their  country  :  all  these,  on  the  one  hand,  did 
Ruskin  a  power  of  good,  by  rubbing  off  rust  and  innocent  juven- 

*      Pmterita  i,  p.  320. 
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ilities.  Still  out  of  these  he  did  not  make  his  intimate  friends  ; 
it  was  the  other  chance  that  he  happily  seized  ;  they  "  set  his 
head  straight  for  life  "  ;  these  were  a  cultivated  group  of  scholars 
and  students,  the  antipodes  of  the  exclusive  Gentlemen  Com- 
moners. Yet  they  were  men  of  good  family  also — Liddell,  nephew 
of  Lord  Ravensworth,  Acland,  son  of  the  sturdy  old  Devonshire 
Baronet,  and  so  on.  The  point  of  connexion,  electric  and 
inspiring,  was  the  pencil,  which  they  all  used  well  ;  and  with 
it  went  the  power  of  these  young  men  to  discern  the  germs  in 
Ruskin  of  great  gifts,  and  to  encourage  the  tender  flower  to  bud 
and  blossom.  The  English  world  has  much  to  thank  Christ  Church 
for  :  she  has  educated  many  of  the  Statesmen  who  have  made  their 
mark  for  the  chief  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  her  men  of 
learning  and  devotion  have  altered  the  complexion  of  English 
thought.  Among  these,  so  far  as  Ruskin's  influence  goes,  Liddell, 
Acland,  Charles  Newton,  and  Osborne  Gordon,  deserve  an  especial 
gratitude.  Art  is  a  new  thing  since  Ruskin  has  spoken  ;  and 
Economics  will  also  ere  long  learn  the  lesson  he  has  taught  us, 
his  splendid  service  in  wedding  economics  with  morals,  too  shame- 
fully divided  before,  and  so  making  room  for  a  nobler  form  of 
social  life,  to  which  our  best  workers  are  awaking,  as  they  become 
aware  of  a  newer,  fuller,  and  more  wholesome  existence.  Ruskin's 
voice  has  had  splendid  influence  already  among  you,  men  ot  Bir- 
mingham :  the  old  bad  economy  of  "  making  one's  pile,"  of  the 
ethics  of  the  screw,  is  giving  place  to  the  nobler  principles  of 
combined  labour  already  seen  in  operation  in  Bournville  hard 
by,  and  destined,  if  not  marred  by  the  forces  of  stupid  selfishness 
from  without,  to  recreate  the  "  merry  England  "  of  our  happier 
dreams. 

Of  Ruskin's  friends  I  will  put  Sir  Henry  Acland  first.  "  Fortun- 
ately for  me,"  he  says,  "beyond  all  words,  fortunately — Henry 
Acland,  by  about  a  year  and  a  half  my  senior,  chose  me  ;  saw  what 
helpless  possibilities  were  in  me,  and  took  me  affectionately  in 
hand.     His  rooms,  next  to  the  gate  on  the  north  side  of  Canterbury, 
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were  within  fifty  yards  of  mine,  and  became  to  me  the  only  place 
where  I  was  happy.  He  quietly  showed  me  the  manner  of  life  of 
English  youth  of  good  sense,  good  family,  and  enlarged  educa- 
tion ;  we  both  of  us  already  lived  in  elements  far  external  to  the 
College  Quadrangle.  He  told  me  of  the  Plains  of  Troy  ;  a  year 
or  two  afterwards  I  showed  him,  on  his  marriage-journey,  the 
path  up  the  Montanvert ;  and  the  friendship  between  us  has  never 
changed,  but  by  deepening,  to  this  day."* 

Sir  Henry  was  a  capital  draughtsman,  and  a  man  of  large  out- 
look, and  grasp  of  mind.  His  sympathetic  friendship  was  as  the 
life  blood  of  Ruskin's  later  and  more  important  growth ;  though 
perhaps  Acland  never  quite  out-lived  the  quasi-paternal  position 
he  had  assumed  towards  the  quiet  sensitive  lad  in  1837.  He  was 
fatherly,  kindly,  cultivated.  He  enlarged  Ruskin's  little  scholar- 
ship, by  taking  it  out  of  the  grammar-grooves,  and  giving  him 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  antiquity  ;  the  Plains  of  Troy  made  Homer 
vivid  to  the  boy.  The  group  was  one  of  scholars  who  were  also 
artists ;  their  friendship  did  for  his  character  generally,  what 
Turner's  illustrations  of  Rogers'  Italy  did  for  his  artistic  faculty. 

And  the  others  helped  too,  thus,  Charles  Newton,  who  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  British  Museum,  much 
helped  him,  by  wakening  the  power  of  observation  in  classical 
antiquities,  and  the  study  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  And 
his  highest  praise  is  reserved  for  Henry  Liddell,  Olympian  figure 
among  men  ;  whose  very  nobility  of  soul  kindled  vast  enthusiasm 
in  Ruskin's  greener  life.  After  sketching  with  a  firm  hand  the  two 
tutors  who  were  his  chief  teachers  (in  theory  at  least)  Kynaston, 
afterwards  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  "Old  Hussey,"  dryest 
of  men,  "most  censorious  of  censors,  a  Christ  Church  Gorgon  or 
Erinnys,  whose  passing  cast  a  shadow  on  the  air,  as  well  as  on 
the  gravel, "t  he  proceeds  to  describe  Liddell,  the  late  Dean,  as  "a 
tutor  out  of  my  sphere,  who  reached  my  ideal,  but  disappointed 

*      Pro'terita,  Vol.  i.,  p.  303,  304. 
■f     Pratcrita,  Vol.  i.,  p.  309. 
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my  hope,  as  perhaps  his  own,  since  ;  a  man  sorrowfully  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  'AvayKi].  He  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  rarest 
types  of  nobly-presenced  Englishmen,  but  I  fancy  it  was  his  adverse 
star  that  made  him  an  Englishman  at  all — the  prosaic  and  practical 
element  in  him  having  prevailed  over  the  sensitive  one."  This  is 
a  fine  intuition  as  to  a  man  of  noble  nature  whom  we  all  revered. 
There  never  was  a  man  so  capable  of  making  a  splendid  mark  on 
classic  art  and  learning,  and  on  the  severe  surface  of  rigid  good  taste. 
No  man  have  I  ever  known  was  so  well-equipped  w^ith  learning 
and  capacity ;  none  with  so  brave  a  grasp,  so  fair  a  judgment,  so 
tolerant  a  spirit ;  none  who  ever  so  serenely  bore  with  the  im- 
patiences, follies,  impertinences  of  the  young  men,  and  resented 
none,  forgot  them  all.  Liddell  was  like  a  noble  ship  under  reefed 
sail  in  a  stormy  sea ;  he  came  through  the  waves  with  imposing 
speed  and  movement,  fearing  not  the  dints  and  breakages  of  the 
tempest,  always  sure  of  his  end.  Still,  had  he  determined  to  press 
on  with  his  higher  gifts  in  Art  or  Letters,  he  might  have  left  be- 
hind him  a  great  reputation  as  a  critical  scholar  ;  but  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  advance  of  Christ  Church,  and  has  left  a  permanent  mark 
on  our  ancient  walls,  fulfilling  perhaps  a  narrow,  but  always  a  right 
ambition.  Shy  and  difficult  of  access  he  was  ;  so  that  Ruskin  could 
only  admire  him  from  afar  ;  still,  one  may  believe  that  so  stately 
an  example  of  high  character  and  unselfish  aims  worked  good  on 
the  lad's  character, even  though  he  may  humbly  write.  "I  suppose 
he  did  not  see  enough  in  me  to  make  him  take  much  trouble  with 
me  ;  and  what  was  much  more  serious,  he  saw  not  enough  /;;  him- 
self to  take  trouble,  in  that  field,  with  himself."* 

Ruskin  also  names  as  one  of  his  most  helpful  friends,  that 
most  characteristic  of  dignitaries,  Dr.  Buckland,  the  geologist, 
father  of  the  still  more  eccentric  and  loveable  Frank  Buckland,  our 
college  comrade,  whom  we  loved  even  better  than  we  loved  his 
bear,  and  who,  in  the  end,  gave  his  life  for  his  fishes.  What  a 
characteristic  remark  it  was,  with    which    he  ended   his  life:   'T 

•      Ptaleiil.1,  Vol.  i,  p.   312. 
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suppose  I  shall  see  many  strange  creatures  there."  Buckland,  who 
was  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster,  encouraged  Ruskin  to  draw 
rocks  carefully  ;  some  of  his  drawings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Oxford  Geological  Museum.  It  was  Buckland  who  turned  the 
lad's  gaze  towards  the  history  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  led  him 
to  make  his  wonderful  collection  of  rare  and  precious  things. 

We  must  not  omit  a  very  characteristic  man,  who  seemed  to 
provide  the  opposites  to  Ruskin,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him, 
Osborne  Gordon.  He  was  Ruskin's  private  tutor  and  valued 
friend  ;  a  man  who  has  had  rather  hard  judgement  dealt  to  him 
in  Sir  Algernon  West's  Memoirs.  Osborne  Gordon  was  a 
Shropshire  student,  lean  and  haggard,  with  bright  eyes,  long 
reddish  nose,  untidy  air,  odd  voice,  and  uncertain  aspirates.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  brilliant  Salopian  scholars  and  students ;  ot 
quaint  wit,  exquisite  scholarly  tastes,  extraordinary  mathematical 
gifts,  and  of  a  very  kind  heart.  He  always  depreciated  what  he 
knew,  and  pretended  to  take  no  interest  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  excelled.  After  Christ  Church  he  took  a  College  living,  East- 
hampton  in  Berkshire;  we  all  wondered  how  he  would  do  as 
a  country  parson.  When,  however,  after  some  years  he  died,  one 
of  his  Berkshire  farmers  said  to  a  friend,  "  Well,  we  have  lost  a  real 
friend  ;  we've  had  before  parsons  who  could  preach,  and  parsons 
who  could  varm ;  but  ne'er  a  one  before  who  could  both  preach 
and  varm  as  Mr.  Gordon  did."  For  this  work  too  he  did  man- 
fully in  his  way.  His  pigs  were  famous.  Ruskin  says  of  him 
that  he  was  a  "man  of  curious  intellectual  power  and  simple  virtue," 
and  "an  entirely  right-minded  and  accomplished  scholar."*  He 
was  also  a  fine  teacher,  and  helped  the  grateful  and  studious  youth 
forward.  His  weaknesses,  at  which  we  used  to  laugh,  counted 
for  little  in  Ruskin's  mind ;  so  completely  did  he  trust  him,  that 
when,  somewhat  later,  his  father  wished  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  good  his  John  had  got  from  Christ  Church,  he  sent  Gordon 
a  cheque  for  ^5,000  to  be  given  at  the  tutor's  discretion  for  the 

*  Pratcrita,  i,  304. 
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augmentation  of  poor  and  needy  parishes  in  the  gift  of  the  House  ; 
the  populous  and  illpaid  Vicarages  of  Chippenham  and  Caversham 
were  helped  by  this  unexpected  windfall. 

Last  of  all,  as  is  proper,  comes  the  Dean.  Gaisford's  Scholar- 
ship of  the  old  times  was  already  almost  a  survival.  He  ruled  with 
vigour  ;  set  the  University  Press  on  its  feet,  and  gave  it  the 
needed  impulse  :  he  despised  all  reforming  fancies,  and  infused  a 
certain  Spartan  spirit  into  the  College.  To  him  Collections,  much 
dreaded  by  Ruskin,  were  the  most  serious  thing  in  an  Under- 
graduate's career ;  side  by  side  with  a  good  Collections,  the 
University  examinations  seemed  to  him  to  be  unimportant ;  he 
counted  the  Class  Lists  as  a  modern  abomination.  He  gave  his 
nominations  to  Studentships  to  the  men  who  did  best  in  their 
Collections,  while  he  rarely  condescended  to  take  any  notice  of  a 
First  Class  man.  His  manner  of  rule  was  the  simple  plan  of 
making  his  own  laws,  and  then  appealing  to  them  as  unchangeable  : 
it  saved  him  so  much  trouble.  To  Ruskin  he  was  a  kind  of 
"gloomy  fate";  his  loud  fierce  voice,  his  miraculous  knowledge 
of  Greek,  made  him  seem  awful  to  the  lad,  as  a  "  rotundly  pro- 
gressive terror,  or  a  sternly  enthroned  and  niched  Anathema." 
{Pvccterita,  i,  311).  Ruskin  could  feel  no  sympathy  with  him; 
he  gave  him  a  due  meed  of  distant  respect. 

This  then  was  the  company  of  the  learned,  who  presided  over 
our  friend's  University  growth.  He  learned  much  from  them ; 
and  was  soon  more  than  tolerated  by  his  comrades ;  they  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  exclusive  and  aristocratic  Loder's  Club  (I 
think  it  was)  ;  and  he  seems  in  his  way  to  have  enjoyed  his  Oxford 
life. 

These  were  the  factors,  coupled  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
old  Oxford,  which  moulded  these  years.  His  love  of  Art  grew 
more  distinctly  "Gothic,"  as  the  word  was  used — he  was  fascinated 
by  the  constructive  side  of  the  science  of  Architecture,  and  felt  a 
passion  for  the  splendid  work  diffused  through  all  building  and 
decoration   in   the  the   thirteenth  and  fourteenth   centuries.      He 
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saw  where  our  mistake  lies, — in  concentrating  all  knowledge,  all 
art  and  skill,  into  an  Architect's  office,  where  humble  clerks,  and 
indifferent  workmen,  make  mechanical  copies  of  their  masters' 
copies  of  art  which  had  been  alive  some  centuries  ago.  In  con- 
sequence our  modern  Architecture  is  uninteresting ;  our  towns 
dreadful.  During  his  four  years  Ruskin's  skill  advanced ;  though 
the  great  and  rapid  improvement  came  rather  later.  The  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  of  his  handling  became  apparent.  I  have  a  little 
tale  of  him,  bearing  on  this  period,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  which  I  will  give  here  in  the  Bishop's  own 
words :  it  describes  the  first  meeting  of  Ruskin  with  Turner,  his 
true  teacher  in  Art.  "It  was  told  me,"  he  writes,  "by  old  Ryman 
the  printseller.  He  told  me  that  Ruskin  as  an  undergraduate 
used  to  frequent  his  shop,  and  sometimes  would  draw  in  his  parlour 
from  the  prints.  One  day,  while  he  was  so  engaged.  Turner  came 
into  the  shop  on  business.  Ryman  told  him  that  there  was  a 
young  man  drawing,  and  took  him  into  the  parlour.  He  looked 
over  Ruskin's  shoulder,  and  said,  'The  young  man  draws  very 
nicely.'     This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  two." 

And  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  adds  a  pretty  touch  at  this  time  : — 
"  I  myself,  on  June  2,  1838,  coming  home  from  a  late  (or  early) 
party,  found  Ruskin  sitting  near  the  central  Basin  in  Tom  Quad 
(we  called  it  Mercury,  from  a  fallen  God);  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  was  charmed  at  the  sight  of  his  beautiful  water-colour 
sketch,  (in  what  was  then  called  Prout's  style)  of  Tom  {i.e.,  of  the 
Tower).  From  that  time  I  always  felt  great  respect  for  Ruskin, 
having  found  that  he  had  some  '  talent.'  " 

In  1839  Ruskin  won  the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem  on 
"Salsette  and  Elephanta,"  of  which  Mr.  Collingwood  writes  that 
"  he  ransacked  all  the  sources  of  information,  coached  himself  up 
in  Eastern  scenery  and  mythology,  threw  in  the  Aristotelian  in- 
gredients of  terror  and  pity,  and  wound  up  with  an  appeal  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Examiners,  of  whom  Keble  was  the  chief,  by 
prophesying  the  prompt  extermination  of  Brahminism  under  the 
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teaching  of  the  missionaries."*  No  wonder  that  he  won  the  Prize, 
though  his  prophetic  powers  have  not  yet  been  justified. 

His  foreign  travel  gave  him  far  more  impulse  than  Oxford  did. 
He  had  come  at  the  close  of  the  old  period  of  scholarship  at 
Oxford,  and  of  travel  abroad  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  latest  of 
those  who  solemnly  made  the  Grand  Tour  in  a  carriage,  specially 
constructed  by  his  father  for  it :  the  shorthand  of  railways  was  not 
yet ;  they  were  days  in  which  Cook's  tickets  and  conducted  parties 
had  not  been  invented  ;  foreign  travel  was  still  an  education  for  those 
whose  eyes  are  opened  :  and  whose  eyes  could  have  been  more 
keen  than  Ruskin's.?  "  Hereby,"  says  one,  "  he  escaped  (A,  H., 
in  Labour  Co-partnership,  July,  1900)  that  fatal  insularity  of  mind 
which  blights  an  Englishman  abroad,"  that  ignorant  arrogance 
which  makes  us  so  much  beloved  by  the  foreigner.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  with  affection  and  gratitude  the  old  "  vetturino  " 
days,  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  modern  travel 
fails  to  give  the  old  education  :  in  a  bad  sense,  we  are  too  much 
Americanised  for  that.  One  sees  in  all  his  work  what  fine  breadths 
of  intelligence  entered  into  Ruskin's  soul  from  his  travels. 

Lastly,  his  steady  ways  of  life,  his  regular  chapel,  attention  to 
lectures,  affection  and  honour  for  his  teachers,  enabled  him  to 
grasp,  as  few  lads  ever  do  grasp,  the  larger  character  of  classical 
and  mathematical  knowledge.  He  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
ennoblement  of  pass  work  by  a  strong  and  ready  intelligence. 

In  my  time  I  have  known  three  men  of  whom  this  is  true  ; 
men  on  whom  the  old  Pass  education  really  had  excellent  effects  ; 
these  were,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and  Ruskin. 
They  all  brought  to  it  a  generosity  of  mind  and  breadth  of  ex- 
perience which  raised  them  above  the  work  they  had  to  do  ; 
they  had  the  power  of  getting  good  out  of  the  dry  bones  of  the 
Pass  system. 

Ruskin  at  the  end  showed  so  much  work  and  brilliancy  in  his 
final  Examination,  that  he  won  a  rare  distinction  (now  altogether 

•      Letter  by  W.  Hughes  Hughes,  Esq.,  22n<l  October,  1900. 
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done  away  with),  of  beiiig  placed  in  the  Class  List  on  his  Pass 
work  ;  his  name  appears  in  the  List  of  1841  as  a  Double  Fourth 
Class  man,  that  is,  an  Honorary  Class  man  in  both  Classics  and 
Mathematics.  It  was  a  very  rare  distinction,  of  which  many  a 
man  would  have  been  as  proud  as  if  he  had  won  a  Scholarship. 
After  this  he  took  his  B.A.  Degree,  and  this  first  period  of  his 
Oxford  life  ended. 


2.     RUSKIN    AS    PROFESSOR    OF    ART    AT    OXFORD, 
A.D.    1869-1879  AND    1883-1885. 

A  great  contrast  can  be  drawn  between  the  Oxford  of  Mr, 
Ruskin's  undergraduate  days,  and  the  University  in  the  time  of 
his  professoriate.  It  was  but  a  few  years,  in  which  Oxford  had 
changed  even  more  than  he :  and  he  was  a  very  different  man. 
She  had  passed  from  the  old  world  to  the  new ;  he  had  developed 
into  manhood  from  youth,  from  Art  for  its  own  sake  to  Art  as  an 
ornament  and  a  handmaid  to  morality.  His  undergraduate  days 
were  long  before  University  Commissions  and  Reports,  and  the 
subsequent  legislation,  which  aimed  at  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the 
University's  influence,  and  at  bringing  her  education  into  closer 
relation  to  modern  requirements. 

In  these  older  days  there  was  more  elbow-room  ;  independent 
reading  was  as  yet  not  dead  ;  we  loved  and  valued  the  old  English 
master-pieces — we  now  pull  them  in  pieces,  and  examine  them  in 
detail,  and  destroy  their  life,  by  a  sort  of  vivisection  of  mind.  In 
those  days  the  better  brains  had  the  better  chance.  The  average 
may  be  raised  now  ;  study  is  parcelled  out  into  lines  ;  a  narrow- 
ness follows  specialisation  ;  courses  of  study  are  minutely  marked 
out,  and  the  opportunities  of  choice  and  personal  liking  are  greatly 
restricted.  The  older  Universities  are  still  largely  the  servants 
of  the  older  Public  Schools  :   I  trust  that  your  new  Birmingham 
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University  will  secure  a  broader  and  larger  basis,  and  avoid  the 
difficulties  which  beset  them. 

In  "  the  forties  "  there  were  very  few  clubs  :  the  "  Exquisite  " 
still  "did  the  High,"  and  showed  off  his  fashion  :  the  "Grand 
Compounder"  hallowed  by  wealth,  still  swept  up  to  Convocation 
House  with  his  whole  College  in  attendance  in  full  robes  for  his 
Degree  ;  the  nobleman  was  let  off  with  shortened  residence  ;  educa- 
tion was  genteel,  if  not  very  deep-searching.  A  distinct  literary 
feeHng  pervaded  the  abler  circles  ;  there  was  a  "  romantic  school," 
born  of  the  Lake  Poets,  with  which  Ruskin's  temperament  and 
his  poetic  passion  allied  him. 

Then  the  world  was  not  altogether  ruled  by  "  Boards,"  those 
almost  certain  accompaniments  of  old  age  in  institutions  :  we  knew 
nothing  of  "  Faculties,"  we  tried  to  think  widely,  if  not  wildly  ; 
independence  was  curbed  on  one  side  by  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  ; 
it  ranged  all  the  more  freely  elsewhere.  Since  the  Commissions 
there  is  more  red  tape  ;  you  cannot  have  an  interest  in  anything, 
without  having  an  examination-paper  thrust  under  your  nose. 
Learn,  not  to  know,  but  to  pass.  The  courses  of  study  are  small 
canals  through  a  level  land  :  the  old  dear  straying  is  impossible  ; 
we  used  to  splash  through  bogs,  and  put  up  strange  birds,  and 
see  wonderful  effects,  and  live  in  a  new  world  of  hill  and  tumbled 
rock. 

Men  have  more  to  do ;  there  is  perhaps  less  idleness ;  the  stages 
of  learning  are  marked  by  milestones — or  tombstones — of  exami- 
nation papers ;  a  thing  once  learned  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  Cambridge  Professor,  told 
me  that  he  had  a  pupil  who  showed  singular  aptitude  in  Sans- 
krit. He  urged  him  to  carry  on  his  linguistic  work,  as  he  had 
such  gifts ;  but  the  immediate  reply  was :  ''  Oh,  thank  you,  sir, 
but  I  don't  mean  to  attend  your  lectures  any  longer ;  they  tell  me 
that  I  know  quite  enough  to  get  through." 

So  knowledge  and  capacity  were  nought ;  the  door  was  narrow ; 
if  a  man  had  too  much  in  his  intellectual  pockets  he  might  stick, 
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and  not  get  through.  In  truth,  what  we  proudly  call  "specialisa- 
tion" is  really  only  snippets,  out  of  which  no  coat  can  be  made, 
nor  warmth  to  reach  the  heart. 

Instead,  we  now  read  newspapers,  and  live  among  lies ;  or  we 
sprawl  over  magazines,  and  take  a  sort  of  interest  in  second  rate 
stories;  there  is  no  consecutive  work.  With  all  this  goes  the 
tendency  towards  Clubs ;  there  are  now  a  hundred  Clubs  for  one. 
I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  College  in  which  fifty  men  had  more 
than  fifty  Clubs  to  belong  to  ;  more  than  a  Club  a  man.  And  Clubs 
are  just  like  magazines  ;  the  human  soul  idles  through  them.  I  am 
told  that  now  there  are  no  Old  Fogies — what  a  misfortune !  But 
still,  the  Colleges  are  better  ventilated  and  sewered,  and  the  fees  are 
probably  double.  The  dominance  of  the  public  school  spirit  yet 
prevails,  for  good  or  for  evil ; — and  it  is  still  the  dearest  old  place 
in  the  world. 

Pardon  this  digression,  only  excusable  as  showing  into  how 
changed  a  world  Mr.  Ruskin  returned,  as  the  first  holder  of  the 
new  Slade  Professorship  of  Art  in  1869.  He,  too,  was  greatly 
changed  :  in  his  younger  days  his  noblest  energies  were  given  to 
Art ;  now,  since  his  four  Lectures  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in 
i860,  which  have  since  often  times  been  reprinted  as  Ujito  this 
Last,  his  aims,  style  of  writing,  circle  of  adherents  and  admirers, 
were  all  changed.  "  Unto  this  Last  (Frederick  Harrison  says  in 
his  volume  of  Essays)  was  the  central  book  of  his  life,  as  it  is  the 
turning  point  of  his  career."  Before  it,  he  preached  morality, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  as  the  soul  of  Art,  for  Art's  sake  ;  thence- 
forward it  became  morality  as  the  basis  of  men's  lives.  At  first  he 
appealed  to  the  "cultivated  classes,"  the  University  men,  Society — 
after  i860  he  addressed  himself  to  the  working  world,  and  became 
at  once  the  unpopular  prophet  and  preacher  of  a  world  of  hope, 
simplicity,  fair  dealing,  and  nobleness  of  aim  in  common  things. 
If  the  Modern  Painters  were  by  "  an  Oxford  Graduate,"  and 
addressed  to  the  polite  world,  Unto .  this  Last  was  by  a  work- 
man to  workmen,  on  the  true  principles  of  social  life,  based  on 
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the  Gospel.  These  four  papers  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  raised 
such  a  storm,  that  Thackeray,  the  Editor,  was  frightened  into 
closing  his  pages  against  such  subversive  Christianity  :  he  had  to 
obey  the  well-known  rule  of  Christian  Communities,  which  are 
always  shocked  when  anyone  tells  them  what  is  the  true  following 
of  Christ.  Happily,  Unto  this  Last  has  had  a  far  wider  sale 
than  any  other  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  ;  happily,  too,  it  is  the 
vestibule  of  his  later  life,  in  which  he  steadily  grew  in  power  in 
the  new  world  of  social  effort,  and  became  the  champion  of  the 
workers.  He  was  the  Peter  Hermit  of  the  new  crusade  against 
money  and  selfishness  ;  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  mone- 
tary Economists  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  ;  not  a  Socialist, 
not  in  the  least  a  Radical,  no  party  man  of  any  kind.  He  preached 
the  newer  relation  of  Englishmen  to  their  State,  a  nobler  patriot- 
ism ;  and  soweH  seeds  for  a  new  view  of  party  government,  in 
which  hereafter  a  love  of  social  service  shall  replace  the  old  dis- 
credited and  selfish  groupings  of  worn-out  systems.  He  believed, 
for  his  system  was  hopeful,  that  the  new  group,  formed  of  all 
those  who  were  content  to  work  honestly  and  to  be  the  simple 
wealth  of  England,  would  one  day  defeat  all  partisan  and  selfish 
aims.  The  forces  of  moral  life  should  revive  Christianity  ;  justice 
between  man  and  man  should  be  keen-eyed,  not  blinded  ;  work 
would  fall  more  and  more  into  co-operative  forms  ;  the  commu- 
nity will  resist  the  drink  domination,  by  cleansing  the  lives  and 
the  homes  of  the  people.  His  utterances  were  often  what  is  called 
extreme,  extravagant  ;  still,  they  were  always  on  the  right  side. 
One  cannot  make  a  party  out  of  them,  but  something  better,  for 
they  are  "  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 

Hoping  to  enlist  Oxford  in  this  crusade,  Ruskin  accepted  the 
Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art.  You  may  see  in  Fors  (iv.  pp. 
361,  362)  what  he  says.  In  that  striking  appeal  to  the  English 
artisan,  we  discern  his  high  thoughts  as  to  his  new  duties  :  "  Now," 
he  says,  "  my  own  special  pleasure  has  lately  been  connected  with 
a  given  duty.     1  have  been  ordered  to  endeavour  to  make  our 
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English  youth  care  somewhat  for  the  Arts  ;  and  must  put  my 
bettermost  strength  into  that  business."  He  appeals  to  young 
Oxford,  as  we  all,  some  time  or  other  in  life,  have  dreamed  of 
appealing. 

And  then  we  find  he  hoped,  not  only  by  Lectures,  but  by  de- 
voting ;^ 5,000  to  the  founding  of  an  Art  Mastership,  to  teach 
young  men  good  drawing,  and  so  countervail  something  of  the 
mischief  that  he  thought  South  Kensington  was  daily  doing. 

Lastly,  he  clearly  thought  that  here  was  his  ordained  pulpit  ; 
to  kindle  in  young  hearts"  a  love  of  noble  and  beautiful  things. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  no  great  Arts  were  practicable  by  any  people, 
unless  they  were  living  contented  Rves,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way 
of  unsightly  objects,  and  emancipated  from  unnecessary  mechanical 
occupations  (F.C.I.  177),  and  he  adds,  simply  and  rightly,  "That 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  Arts  of  men,  are  the  best  for  their 
souls  and  bodies." 

In  all  this  Ruskin  preached  the  Greek  ideal  of  moral  life,  ruling 
Art  and  Economics  ;  he  tried,  like  eccentric  William  Sewell  before 
him,  to  lift  life  up  to  that  nobler  level  on  which  Plato  described 
it  in  the  heyday  of  Greek  Art  and  Letters. 

He  took  very  great  pains  with  his  lectures  ;  giving  of  his  best. 
Mr.  Collingwood  tells  me  "  that  he  cut  up  several  books  of  Mis- 
sal's " — with  a  view  to  using  exquisite  illuminations,  the  miniature 
drawing  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries,  as  illustrations  for  his 
points.  Some  of  these  invaluable  MSS  have  suffered  hopelessly  ; 
especially  the  famous  so-called  St.  Louis  Missal,  many  leaves  of 
which  have  been  dispersed,  it  may  be  beyond  hope  of  restoration. 
Too  much  reverence  for  Art  may  sometimes  be  as  destructive  as 
too  little.* 

*  One  (iay  at  Brantwood,  I  was  looking  through  these  lovely  specimens  of  monastic  skill,  and 
finding  the  St.  Louis  Missal  in  complete  disorder,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
wonted  chair  in  his  library,  and  said,  "  This  MSS.  is  in  an  awful  state  :  could  you  not  do  something 
to  get  the  pages  right  again  ?  "  and  he  replied,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  Oh  yes  :  these  old  Books  have  m 
them  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  always  throwing  them  into  disorder" — as  if  it  were  through  envy 
against  anvthing  so  beautiful  :  the  fact  was  that  he  had  played  the  "evil  spirit"  with  them  himself. 
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With  these  thoughts  ruling  him,  he  set  himself  to  teach  and  in- 
fluence the  lads.     At  the  close  of  Modern  Painters  he  had  written 
that  "  Competition  and  Anarchy  are  laws  of  Death  ;  government 
and  co-operation  laws  of  life  ;"  and  this  was  his  text  throughout. 
His  Lectures  testify  to  the  brightness  and  originality  of  his  mind 
in  this  later  time.     No  one  can  appreciate  their  effect,  unless  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them.     One  saw  the  strange  afflatus 
coming  and  going  in  his  eye,  his  gestures,  his  voice.     The  lectures 
were  carefully  prepared  ;  but  from  time  to  time  some   key  was 
struck  which  took  his  attention  from  the  page,  and  then  came  our 
outburst.    In  the  decorous  atmosphere  of  a  University  lecture-room 
the  strangest  things  befell :   and,  for  example  in  a  splendid  passage 
on  the  Psalms  of  David  (in  a  lecture  on  Birds)  he  was  reminded 
of  an  Anthem  lately  rendered  in  one  of  the  College  chapels  :   instead 
of  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  Psalms,  came  the  frivolous  prettiness 
of  Mendelssohn's  music  :  it  was,  "  Oh  1   for  the  wings,  &c.,"  that  he 
had  heard  with  disgust,  and  he  suddenly  began  to  dance  and  recite, 
with  the  strangest  flappings  of  his  M.A.  gown,  and  the  oddest  look 
on  his  excited  face.     The  Oxford  musicians  were  furious  ;  though 
indeed  his  criticism  was  true  enough.     The  Psalm  deserved  a  more 
dignified  treatment  than  Mendelsohn's  drawing-room  music  could 
provide.     On  another  occasion,  I  was  present  at  one  of  his  strangest 
utterances.     It  was  at  the  Taylor  Institution  ;  a  lecture  on  I  forget 
what  subject.     Something  brought  up  Evolution.     Now,  if  there 
was  one  thing  above  another  that  roused  his  anger,  it  was  Evolu- 
tion :   and  so  he  abandoned  his  subject,  notes,  professional  style ; 
a  new  light  of  scorn  and  wrath  gleamed  ;  and  he  went  like  a  terrier 
at  the  obnoxious  theory.     Amusement  filled  those  who  knew  his 
ways ;  amazement  those  who  did  not.      It  was  such  a  marvellous 
theory,  he  said,  it  could  only  be  understood  by  an  example.     Far 
ofl^  in  the  a:ons   (I    quote  from   ancient  recollection)  there  was  a 
hairbrush  :   as  the  world  spun,  the  hairbrush  somehow  joined  in  the 
rotation  ;  whirling  round  for  ages.     At  first  she  found  her  easiest 
axis,  along  the  greater  length  ;    and  spun  round  incessant.     By 
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degrees  the  motion  rounded  the  neck  or  handle  of  the  brush,  and 
the  knob  at  the  end  of  it  elongated  itself  and,  as  the  whole  thing 
tended  to  become  round,  took  shape  of  a  head,  and  a  beak.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bristles  of  the  brush  were  all  driven  back 
by  the  air  of  the  rotation,  and  grew  soft,  and  smooth  ;  out  of  them 
came  slowly  the  rudiments  of  feathers,  and  after  a  time  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings,  and  the  bristles  were  stretched  out,  till  they  grew 
to  be  tail-feathers,  and  the  whole  was  so  fined  down  by  rotation, 
that  in  course  of  ages  the  hairbrush  became  a  swallow  and  launched 
itself  free  in  flight.  You  may  ask  how  came  the  breath  and  life 
into  it  }  Here  the  evolutionist  is  silent :  he  has  explained  the 
material  phenomena ;  and  the  wind  or  the  warmth  of  motion,  or 
something  else  may  have  added  the  immaterial  part :  to  the 
philosopher  this  seemed  but  a  trifle ;  life  is  but  a  material  function 
after  all.  One  need  hardly  say  that  this  grotesque  explosion  filled 
all  our  memories,  while  the  brilliant  lecture  was  forgotten.  No 
wonder  that  critical  Oxford  came  to  laugh  at  what  they  called  his 
"  inspired  nonsense." 

We  may  perhaps  be  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  personal  in- 
fluence over  the  grown-up  University  was  not  great ;  a  few  under- 
stood, many  admired ;  some  sneered,  many  laughed ;  the  graver 
world  was  often  angry.  He  tried  strange  things.  I  remember 
that  he  tried  to  make  the  University  Society  pause  in  its  race  for 
show  and  display  of  luxury ;  he  bade  us  cease  from  competing 
dinner-parties ;  and  to  take  to  simple  symposia.  A  few  tried  it, 
but  their  mouton  aux  navets  did  not  attract  the  Oxford  Don  more 
than  once  ;  it  might  begin  with  simple  eating  and  good  talk ;  cham- 
pagne and  truffles  were  always  lurking  behind  the  door  ready 
to  rush  in  on  a  hint.  Wordsworth's  "  Plain  Living  and  High 
Thinking"  was  never  very  popular  even  in  Balliol ;  and  Ruskin  s 
dinner  of  herbs  with  love  had  no  greater  success. 

On  the  undergraduate  he  had  more  influence  ;  sometimes  exerted 
in  curious  ways.  The  chief  result  of  it  has  been  a  better  aim  in 
taste   and   reading,   and   in   the   creation  of  a  modern  school  of 
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thought,  social,  and  anti-monetary.  Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  of 
all  was  the  new  Botley  Road.  He  used  to  lament  to  his  friends 
among  the  young  men  that  the  waste  or  power  and  of  interest  in 
their  games  and  amusements  was  an  evil ;  that  energy  should  have 
fruitful  results;  that  they  should  find  interest  in  some  work 
which  would  unbend  their  minds  and  exercise  their  sinews.  Take 
pleasure  in  constructive  work,  he  would  say;  it  is  far  more 
delightful  to  feel  that  your  efforts  are  productive  ;  this  is  far 
better  than  the  mere  physical  exercise  of  kicking  a  ball  on  a 
muddy  field ;  let  your  play  be  fruitful  of  good  in  some  way. 
The  practical  outcome  of  this  preaching  was  curious.  On  the 
"Seven  Bridge  Road"  out  of  Oxford,  a  road  made  last  century 
to  make  a  better  approach  to  Cumnor  and  Abingdon,  after  the 
last  of  the  seven  bridges  is  crossed,  a  lane  runs  off  to  the  left, 
and  passing  some  picturesque  stonebuilt  cottages  of  a  good  age, 
with  gardens  well  cared  for,  drops  into  a  track,  through  damp 
fields,  along  which  a  footpath  runs  to  P'erry  Hinksey,  a  favourite 
summer  walk. 

Here  Ruskin  got  leave  to  make  a  new  road  across  the  level 
fields;  thither  a  gang  of  undergraduates  in  flannels,  with  spades, 
pick,  and  barrows,  went  day  by  day,  while  the  Professor  came 
forth  sometimes,  and  applauded  them  at  their  tasks.  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  handled  a  spade  ;  the  lads  worked  with  a  will,  but 
with  small  knowledge  ;  a  mile  of  so  of  road  was  laid  out ;  it  led  to 
nowhere  in  particular,  unless  it  had  been  intended  to  lead  to  a 
comely  farm  on  the  hillside  ;  and  even  that  it  did  not  reach.  When 
I  saw  the  road,  about  a  year  or  so  after,  it  showed  obvious  signs 
of  decay.  No  prudent  farmer  would  have  brought  his  carts  over 
it ;  he  would  have  stuck  to  the  turf  of  the  open  meadows.  The 
world  naturally  laughed  at  such  undirected  enthusiasm ;  still  it 
did  good  to  the  better  men,  and  was  also  invented  in  order  to 
weed  out  those  feeble  folk — the  Postlethwaites  and  Maudles — 
who  caricature  the  artistic  man  of  genius,  and  try  to  make 
repartees,  and  are  compound  of  conceit  and  weaknesses.  These 
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men  helped  largely  to  convince  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he  must  abandon 
his  Oxford  preaching,  and  turn  towards  the  working-world,  in 
which  the  stubbornness  of  life  begets  a  more  serious  type.  _  Still  it 
did  the  lads  good.  The  road  also  expressed  a  valuable  principle. 
It  was  an  impractical  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  games.^ 

One  cannot  end  without  some  reference  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  sin- 
gular liberality  in  those  days.  It  was  but  the  carrying  out  of  his 
theory  ;  still,  how  rare  it  is  to  find  a  man  having  a  theory  about 
riches,  and  also  acting  on  it.  He  set  aside  a  tithe  of  his  property, 
amounting  at  that  time  to  ^7,000,  for  the  purchase  of  houses  and 
fields  for  his  Guild  of  St.  George  ;  it  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  to  save  the  unspoilt  country  for  the  country  folk.  He  gave 
valuable  treasures  of  Art  to  Sheffield  and  other  places  ;  he  endowed 
the  Art  School  of  Oxford  with  ^5,000  for  a  Teacher  of  Drawing, 
and  also  deposited  in  it  his  priceless  Turner  drawings,  and  some 
of  his  own  beautiful  work.  He  was  at  the  same  time  giving 
stipends  to  secretaries  in  different  parts  of  England,  who  were  to 
work  at  Art,  and  send  him  letters  on  the  advance  of  true  artistic 
feehng  in  their  districts.  There  is  one  touching  story  of  this 
great  liberality ;  it  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  he 
got  rid  of  his  capital,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 

One  day,  walking  near  Radley,  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  group 
of  little  girls  playing  in  the  road,  and  he  went  and  talked  to  them. 
One  of  them  attracted  his  special  attention  ;  he  asked  her  why  she 
was  playing  in  the  dust }  Had  she  no  garden  at  home  ?  Did  she 
love  flowers .?  What  her  name  r-as .?  And  she  replied  modestly, 
with  wonder  in  her  eyes.  On  reaching  home,  he  gave  orders  to 
his  solicitor  to  look  for,  and  buy  him,  a  cottage  with  a  garden  in 
Radley,  and  have  a  deed  of  gift  of  it  made  out  in  the  little  girl's 
name,  which  was  done  accordingly  ;  and  she,  full  of  wonder  with 
her  astonished  parents,  entered  at  once  into  possession  of  it.  I 
hope  the  cottage  was  well  tied  up,  and  that  it  has  not  already  been 
turned  into  beer. 
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During  these  years  he  was  always  yearning  for  signs  of  some 
response  from  the  nobler  minds  of  Oxford.  Now,  Oxford  abhors 
all  expression  of  affection  or  admiration.  We  are  too  philosophic 
to  love  ;  too  wise  to  admire.  He  thought  there  was  no  response  ; 
he  did  not  know  that  many  of  the  highest  characters  among  the 
young  men  were  already  full  of  devotion  for  him  ;  he  did  not  know 
that  his  words  were  already  working  their  way  in  the  outside  world. 
"  One  sows  and  another  reaps."  He  had  little  of  this  dull  pas- 
toral patience  which  sows  and  waits  and  wants.  "  During  seven 
years,"  he  says  {Fors  c.  iv.  p.  362),  "I  went  on  appealing  to  my 
fellow  scholars,  in  words  clear  enough  to  them,  though  not  to  you 
(the  working  men),  had  they  chosen  to  hear  :  but  no  one  cared 
nor  listened,  till  that  sign  sternly  given  to  me  that  my  message  to 
the  learned  and  rich  was  given  and  ended." 

And  that  sign  coming  on  grievous  objection  and  discourage- 
ment, and  an  enfeebled  health,  was  the  conquest  of  Oxford,  as 
he  thought,  by  the  malign  powers  of  Materialism,  which  took 
a  form  most  intensely  repugnant  to  him,  in  the  election  of  a 
vivisectionist  Professor  of  Anatomy.  This  was,  he  thought, 
the  defeat  of  all  he  had  been  fighting  for;  the  denial  of  all  he 
had  ever  preached.  The  Vote  of  Convocation  was  aimed,  he 
thought,  straight  at  him — that  as  for  "  the  things  true,  honest, 
and  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  instead  of  thinking  of  these  things, 
Oxford  scorned  them  all.  To  his  mind  the  distinctions  between 
God's  creatures  were  but  slight;  no  creature  could  arrogate  such 
dominion  as  to  torture  and  sacrifice  the  meanest  of  them,  for 
curiosity  or  for  some  supposed  scientific  gain,  or  even  to  compel 
the  weaker  creature  to  minister  to  the  life  of  the  stronger.  He 
hated  a  materialised  life,  a  gross  religion  of  the  body  ;  his  love 
for  Art  made  him  exceeding  jealous,  lest  the  love  of  beauty 
should  become  the  mother  of  sensuality.  And  so,  as  he  thought 
that  Oxford  had  turned  her  face  away  from  him,  and  listened  him 
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no  more,  in  1879  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  State  Pro- 
fessorship, and  withdrew.* 

Yet  Oxford  was  not  really  ungrateful,  though  she  would  not 
understand  or  bear  with  his  uncontrolled  vehemence,  and  a 
Toryism  of  spirit  so  utterly  opposed  to  that  via  media  spirit  which 
Oxford  affects.  He  was  honoured  specially  in  two  of  her  Col- 
leges. They  made  him  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  College  rooms  within 
the  walls  of  Bishop  Fox's  noble  foundation  ;  (he  gives  one  a  lovely 
touch  of  his  recollections  of  this  time  in  his  Fors  vol.  ii.  p.  25), 
and  his  own  College,  Christ  Church,  elected  him  (in  1858)  to 
the  rare  honour  of  a  Honorary  Studentship  :  a  new  distinction, 
seldom  conferred,  on  men  who  have  done  good  work  for  their 
College  by  doing  good  work  for  their  country,  in  scholarship  or 
research,  or  political  greatness.  In  this  small  body,  in  which  it  is 
my  highest  honour  to  be  included,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  introduced,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  order,  together  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  and  Sir  Henry  Ac- 
land.  A  fQ\w  days  later  were  added  Henry  Hallam,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, Lord  Elgin,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Canning. 

Though  Mr.  Ruskin's  health  was  still  sorely  shaken,  yet  on  Mr. 
Richmond's  withdrawal  from  the  Slade  Professorship,  which  he  had 
accepted  on  his  predecessor's  resignation  in  1871,  Mr.  Ruskin 
reluctantly  consented  to  attempt  the  work  again,  in  1883,  as  an 
experiment.  He  was  very  doubtful  as  to  his  health,  and  still  more 
doubtful  as  to  his  audiences.  He  gave  a  few,  often  interrupted, 
lectures.  In  truth,  he  felt  that  his  Oxford  days  were  over,  and  ere 
long  he  finally  resigned  office,  and  withdrew  to  Brantwood.  He 
marked  his  sense  of  the  uncongenial  quaUty  of  Oxford,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  School  of  Art  there  the  valuable  drawings  which 
he  had  lent  to  it. 

*  On  his  resignation  the  University  (in  1879)  voted  him  the  D.C.L.  Degree  ;  this,  however,  he 
was  unable  or  lunvilling  to  accept  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  for  the  time  withdrawn  on  the  score  of 
his  ill-health.      It  was  finally  conferral  on  him  as  late  as  1893. 
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His  pride  in  the  old  University,  and   a  pretty  childish  vanity 
peeps  out  in  a  letter  at  the  end  of  1887 — (quoted  from  Collingwood 

P  33-) 

"Yesterday,  I  had  two  lovely  services  in  my  own  Cathedral.  You 
know  the  Cathedral  of  Oxford  is  the  Chapel  of  Christ  Church,  and  I 
have  my  high  seat  in  the  chancel,  as  an  Honorary  Student,  besides 
being  bred  there,  and  so  one  is  ever  so  proud  and  ever  so  pious  all 
at  once,  which  is  ever  so  nice,  you  know:  and  my  own  Dean,  that's  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  is  a  big  as  any  Bishop,  read  the  services, 
and  the  Psalms  and  Anthems  were  lovely." 

So  ends,  with  a  characteristic  protest  against  the  Oxford  spirit  or 
the  time,  John  Ruskin's  connexion  with  the  University  ;  and  it  is 
time  we  too  should  bid  him  farewell.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great 
writers  of  this  century,  in  a  noble  company  one  of  the  noblest ;  there 
are  gleams  of  Carlyle  in  him,  without  Carlyle's  fierce  bitterness. 
He  was  not  so  gorgeous  as  De  Ouincey,  though  quite  as  graphic  and 
more  varied.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  is  splendid,  with  English  of 
an  exquisite  rhythm  and  sweet  melody  ;  here  and  there  we  come 
on  gigantic  organ  passages,  in  which  the  splendour  spreads  and 
expands  over  all  the  page,  long  sustained,  infinite  in  variety,  with 
illustrations  hinted  at  rather  than  worked  out ;  enlivened  with 
touches  of  true  humour,  and  sometimes  with  angry  sarcasm,  and 
scorn,  beholding  meanness  and  dirt,  where  all  should  have  been 
lovely  as  God  gave  it.  He  is  gone  from  us  now  :  but  the  immortal 
gift  in  him  still  prevails  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  monetary 
measure  of  things.  To  him  the  Apostle  is  right  in  telling  us  that 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  world,  amazed  at  first,  and  abusive 
towards  him,  swings  round,  as  the  world  always  does.  To  the 
world,  Cassandra  is  but  a  mad  fool;  her  prophecies  of  evil  are 
laughed  at,  but  never  laughed  down  :  a  later  time  knows.  And 
so  too  of  Ruskin  ;  his  writing,  built  on  the  old  Bible,  and  on  a 
reverent  love  and  knowledge  of  it,  are  not  merely  gloomy  ;  they 
are  always  hopeful ;  he  leaves  us  a  splendid  heritage  of  hope. 
"His  belief  in  God,"  says  one,  "led  him  to  attack  the  luxury,  the 
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sill,  and  the  waste,  which  rule  in  modern  life  ; — a  system  born  of 
the  Devil,  which  has  led  to  a  few  rich,  and  herds  of  poor  ;  "  which 
has  created  a  choice  society  of  consumers  who  provide  nothing, 
and  a  nation  of  providers  who  often  have  not  enough  to  eat ;  an 
aristocracy  of  the  few,  and  a  democracy  of  neglected  millions. 
The  keen  notes  of  his  voice  still  echo  :  the  family,  he  says  :  "does 
not  live  by  competition  but  by  harmony;"  the  economy  of  the 
state  should  therefore  be  really  domestic,  based  not  on  conflict  but 
on  mutual  help. 

Oxford,  let  us  hope,  will  always  feel  the  influence  of  this 
singularly  characteristic  nature:  let  us  hope  that  the  College 
framed  on  his  principles,  and  called  by  his  name,  as  Ruskin  Hall, 
may  grow  into  a  great  power  of  good,  because  it  aims  specially  at 
bringing  the  working  world  into  closer  relations  with  the  ancient 
Oxford;  and  by  so  doing  will  enshrine,  in  faithful  hearts,  the 
name  and  principles  of  our  honoured  friend,  in  an  institution 
worthy  of  him  in  every  sense.  If  his  noble  nature  and  high 
principles  can  prevail  in  the  hoary  city  which  is  indeed  "the  home 
of  lost  causes,"  we  may  know  that  a  new  day  has  dawned,  and 
that  our  children  will  ever  claim  John  Ruskin  as  one  of  their 
noblest  teachers  and  friends  in  a  true  merry  England. 
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OF  WHITELANDS  COLLEGE. 


Brantwood, 

Coniston,  Lancashire, 

20th  November,  '8i. 
My  dear  Ouccn, 

*"'  Your  little  note  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  yesterday  ; 
for  I  am  in  a  little  valley — or  at  least  glen — of  shadow  just  now 
and  feel  wonderfully  tired  and  cold  in  it ;  but  a  girl's  letter  always 
does  me  good,  more  especially  a  Oueen's  or  Maid  of  Honour's. 
I'm  thinking  over  what  next  is  to  come  in  that  cabinet ;  but  I 
chance  to  be  among  minerals  just  now — and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
good  mineral  cabinet  at  Whitelands  before  long,  and  as  soon  as 
I've  written  a  grammar  of  crystals  for  you. 

Meantime  I've  sent  you  to-day  seven  little  crumbs  of  crystallized 
gold,  which  if  you  will  set  in  order  as  opposite  on  the  little  velvet 
square  in  the  tray,  sent  also,  will  be  rather  a  pretty  beginning  of 
things;  under  a  lens  No.  5  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  I 
have  ever  seen. 

A  series  of  such  trays  in  a  very  shallow  drawer  under  one  plate 
of  good  glass,  is  the  first  thing  we  must  try  to  achieve,  and  let  me 
try  to  manage  it  under  your  Majesty's  reign,  and  remain  always, 
Your  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Brantwood, 

Coniston,  Lancashire. 

Thursday,  24th  November,  1881. 
My  dear  Queen, 

It's   very   nice  getting  these  pretty  letters  of  thanks 
with  a  little  love  at  the  end  of  each,  which  one  can  save  up  and 
keep,  and  it  will  make  ever  so  much  in  time,  won't  it  ? 
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I've  been  looking  through  my  books  to  find  some  more  that 
would  be  nice  for  Whitelands,  partly  to  get  another  letter!  and 
partly  because  I'm  ashamed  to  have  pretty  books  and  never  use 
them,  and  practically  I  find*that  nearly  all  my  books  now  get 
mildewed  on  my  shelves  for  want  of  use. 

I  hope  one  that  I'm  sending  is  pretty  safe,  for  it  has  always  been 
near  to  me,  that's  near  the  fire  too,  in  my  study — the  Hungarian 
Noble's  book  on  the  wild  plants  of  Hungary.  It  is  done  like  a 
gentleman  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  old  Dresden  China  look  about 
its  cover  which  one  doesn't  get  nowadays !  Also  the  plates  are  so 
well  and  yet  so  simply  drawn  that  they  almost  seem  good  enough 
for  standards  of  right  botanical  drawing,  and  may  be  copied  with 
extreme  advantage. 

The  two  volumes  of  Italian  birds  are  very  good  for  modern 
work,  and  parts  of  the  plumage  are  extremely  well  and  carefully 
drawn.  The  two  thin  folios  of  heaths  may  interest  the  botanical 
class  and  are  good  thorough  work.  Finally  the  book  on  palms  is 
one  which  I  did  get  so  far  in  using  as  to  cut  it  all  to  pieces,  and 
lose  most  of  the  text.  That's  my  usual  elementary  operation,  and 
then  I  begin  to  make  something  of  what's  left.  But  I  see  well 
enough  I  shall  never  do,  or  say,  anything  about  palms,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  book  may  be  helpful  here  and  there  to  the  classes. 

I  thought  it  immensely  sweet  of  the  Principal  to  accept  some 
ruins  of  the  like  kind  of  my  own  old  working  books,  please  give 
him  my  love  and  say  how  pleased  I  was  with  his  letter  as  well  as 
yours !  Ever,  my  dear  Ellen,  as  far  as  my  poor  little  ever  may 
reach, 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

I'm  greatly  tempted  to  send  you  Mrs.  Severn's  and  Miss  Gall's 
letters  to  me — but  I  suppose  it  "wouldn't  be  good  for  you," 
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14th  December,  '82. 
My  dear  Ellen, 

I'm  so  glad  to  have  a  letter,  but  I  wish  it  had  said 
you'd  come  to  see  me,  instead  of  asking  me  to  come  to  Chelsea, 
for  I've  got  into  a  perfectly  mountain-anchorite  temper  in  Italy 
(only  that  I  don't  mistake  young  ladies  for  imps  when  they  come 
to  cheer  me  a  little),  and  can't  really  stand  the  excitement  of 
going  out,  when  I've  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to,  and  I  should 
zvaut  to  talk  to  all  of  you  and  be  tormented  because  I  couldn't. 

As  it  chances,  I  ajn  going  out  on  Friday,  but  only  to  the  corner 
of  a  private  box  to  see  Irving,  who  has  so  much  power  with  the 
public  that  I  want  to  see  how  he  gets — and  how  he  uses  it. 

But  I'll  come  some  afternoon  quietly  before  you  break  up.  A 
Tuesday  ^     Would  that  do  ? 

My  loyal  love  to  you  and  the  reigning  Queen. 

Ever 

Your  affectionate 

J.  Ruskin. 
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A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  LETTER  TO  THE  MASTER,  AND 

HIS  ANSWER  * 

(DATE  ABOUT  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO.) 

Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, 

I  am  going  out  to  pick  some  oxeye  daisies  for  you. 
What  day  are  you  coming  to  see  us .''  I  want  to  see  you  again. 
I  do  think  the  precious  stones  you  sent  me  are  very  beautiful. 
I  will  shew  you  my  little  kitten.  Our  pony  is  lame,  it  will  not  get 
any  better,  I  am  very  sorry,  H.  rubbed  mustard  and  vinegar  on 
the  legs  to  try  and  make  it  better.  Mother  has  found  a  box  to 
put  the  boys'  crystals  in.  My  peas  are  coming  up  nicely  in  my 
garden,  and  my  mustard  and  cress  are  in  bud.  I  send  you  a 
barrowful  of  kisses. 

M.  

Hernehill, 

May  — ,  1 8 — . 

Dear  Mrs. 

I  did  not,  in  my  usual  stupidity,  think  it  was  this 
afternoon  you  and  M.  were  coming,  or  surely  I  would  have  been 
at  home,  though  I  could  not  have  come  to  the  Grove  with  you. 

What  a  lovely  letter  from  M.  !  and  how  full  of  various  interest 
— pathetic  and  cheerful,  and  what  "barrow"  was  ever  so  sweetly 
charged  before.  Say  to  her  I  can't  promise  to  come  to  see  her 
till  these  wild  winds  are  over.  I've  no  comfort  in  looking  at 
trees  shaking  and  grass  trembling,  but  when  the  primrose  is  come 
she  shall  shew  me  all  its  beauty  in  her  garden  and  yours. 

The  seventh  stone  shall  be  prettier  than  any  of  the  six.     I'm 

so  glad  I  left  it  out  of  the  box.      Much  love  to  Mr.  ,  and 

a  kiss  to  M.  for  every  daisy  petal  she  has  sent  me. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

*    The  Editor  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  these  letters. 
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Book  of  Vision.  Collected  and  New  Poems  and  Preface  hy  John 
C.  Kenworthy.  10/6  neti.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  if}  Co.^ 
1900. 

[HE  works  of  one  who  reveres,  above  all  other  English- 
men, John  Ruskin,  and  who  earnestly  and  faithfully 
has  striven  to  realise  the  ideals  which  are  associated 
with  his  name  must  always  command  our  respect. 
The  key-note  of  poetry  is  sincerity,  and  no  one  can 
read  these  pages  without  feeling  that  they  are  inspired  by  a  deep 
and  abiding  moral  sense,  a  passionate  hatred  for  the  causes  which 
are  corrupting  modern  life,  and  the  tenderest  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  true.  Although  we  find  twenty-one  "Love  Passages" 
in  the  book,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Kenworthy's  muse  is  cast 
in  a  stern  mould,  and  it  is  in  the  poems  entitled  "Against 
Mammon"  and  "Of  the  Soul"  that  we  find  his  best  and  clearest 
utterance. 

With  Sidney  he  has  exclaimed — 

Leave  mc,  O  love,  which  rcachest  but  to  dust, 

And  thou  my  Mind  aspire  to  higher  things, 

And  in  the  following  verses  we  have  his  retrospect  upon  the 
tender  passion  : — 

I  have  known  love.     O  love,  resistless  one, 

Thou  wcrt  my  sun,  my  life  in  helpless  tides 
Followed  thy  rise  and  set;  in  days  by-gone 

I  served  but  thee,  and  knew  no  lord  besides. 

I  have  known  love.     O  love,  if  I  could  sing, 

'J'he  eye  and  lips  wherewith  thou  wroiight'st  on  me, 

And  those  white  arms  oftaiihrul  welcoming. 

Old  men  and  boys,  who  heard,  would  long  for  thcc. 
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Thou  love,  I  will  not  have  thee  for  my  lord, 

For  thou  art  kin  and  pander  unto  death. 
And  in  thy  service  there  is  no  reward. 

But  joy  that  in  a  chance  hour  perisheth  ; 

The  spirit  of  indignant  protest  breathes  in  the  following  sonnet 
on  the  Coal  War  : — 

Lions  and  tigers,  cruel  brutes  that  prey 

On  gentler  beasts  whose  hurtless  nourishment 
Is  cropped  from  earth,  are  tame  and  innocent. 

Matched  with  these  ravenous  money-lords  who  sway 

The  hosts  that  dig  where  never  dawn  of  day 

Breaks  on  the  night,  these  tricksters  who  invent 
Deep  alchemies  of  interest,  profit,  rent. 

To  cheat  the  poor  and  take  their  bread  away. 

Props  of  the  churches,  givers  of  twice  tithe. 

What  though  they  be,  for  that,  will  God  forgive 
The  greed  that  hears,  unmoved,  the  people's  cries, 

And  sees,  relentless,  human  bodies  writhe 

With  cold  and  hunger?  Tell  them,  as  they  live, 
Their  alms  are  crimes,  their  prayers  are  blasphemies ! 

The  intense  pressure  of  modern  life  and  the  state  of  tension  in 
our  social  system  have  produced  a  weariness  in  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  thinkers — the  Welt-Schmerz — which 
has  darkened  existence  and  seems  well  nigh  irremediable.  We 
have  all  had  the  feeling  which  is  voiced  by  Mr.  Kenworthy,  when 
he  sings  : — 

Once  and  again  I  have  heard,  I  have  looked  on,  this  turmoil  confounding, 
Known  it  until  like  a  horror  it  shadows  my  life,  and  this  glaring 
Burns  like  a  fire  in  my  brain  ;  and  what  terrors  are  hid  in  the  gloaming  ! 
Dully  the  roaring  beats  in  my  ears  like  the  pulsings  of  sickness  ! 

And  in  the  crowded  city,  where  life  is  so  often  narrowed,  and 
the  Ideal  so  often  forgotten,  we,  too,  have  probably  turned  to 
Nature  with  the  thought  : — 

Far  away  are  the  fields,  in  peace,  with  the  silence,  unbroken, 
There  I  will  hasten,  escaping  the  stream  of  this  vortex  of  evil. 
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There  is  a  fine  touch  of  scorn  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Even  this  Church,  with  its  proffer  of  holiness,  peace,  shall  not  stay  me; 

There  they  are  chanting  the  praises  of  One  who  was  slain  by  a  city, 

Slain  by  the  priests,  and  the  rich,  and  the  mob  they  deceived  from  His  teaching, 

Finely  enshrined.  His  crucified  image  stands  over  their  altar; 

Were  its  lips  quickened  with  speech,  such  utterances  as  His  in  His  life-time, 

Down  to  the  ground  they  would  cast  it,  and  grind  it  to  finest  of  powder. 

A  passing  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  exceeding  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Kenworthy  manages  that  (in  EngHsh)  most  awkward  of 
verses,  the  Hexameter.  Whether  it  is  really  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language  is  doubtful ;  certainly  no  great  English- 
speaking  poet  has  yet  employed  it  perfectly,  while  the  minor  poet 
who  gets  on  hexameter  stilts  very  generally  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  "Art  of  sinking  in  Bathos."  Mr.  Kenworthy, 
however,  in  'J'/ie  Vision,  keeps  a  uniform  level  of  dignity,  and 
his  employment  of  this  difficult  measure  is  a  distinct  success. 

We  will  next  quote  a  poem  in  a  very  different  style  which  is 
quite  perfect  in  its  way. 

THE  POOL. 

Thou  ebon  pool,  ruffled  and  splashed, 

By  rain  and  storm, 
Cold  arc  thy  depths  !   But  rest  is  there. 

And  rest  is  warm. 

Dull  timeless  night,  and  sightless  morns 

Thy  hollows  hold  ; 
But  peace  abideth  there,  and  peace 

Outshincth  gold. 

Therefore  my  refuge  lies  within 

An  easy  span  ; 
Thy  still  embrace  can  shield  mc  trom 

The  wrath  of  man. 

The  blue  breaks  forth  above  thee!     When 

My  heaven's  bereft 
Of  God,  I'll  thank  blind  chance  that  thou, 

Dark  pool,  art  left ! 
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Many  of  the  poems  are  full  of  love  for  Nature  and  of  longing 
to  be  with  her, — to  escape  from  the  Babylon  where  Mammon  reigns 
and  find  a  solace  where  man  is  not.  "By  the  Lake"  is  a  fine 
poem,  the  last  verse  of  which  we  quote  : — 

I  have  no  longing  to  pass 
To  the  mountain's  further  side; 
For  bare,  bleak  fields  and  trees 
Rough  waters  and  austere  rocks, 
Are  pleasanter  to  behold 
Than  the  wilderness  of  streets. 
The  winter  song  of  the  wind, 
As  music  exceeds  by  far 
The  concerting  of  a  town. 
Where  every  day  one  may  hear, 
The  Pharisees,  blind  in  sin. 
Chant  praises  of  Christ  in  church. 
While  babes  are  moaning  for  bread. 

The  song  of  Clara  is  written  in  an  impassioned  prose-poetry  in 
which,  while  metrical  form  is  neglected,  the  spirit  which  is  the 
breath  of  true  poetry  and  without  which  verse  is  a  meaningless 
jingle  shines  forth  with  unimpaired  lustre. 

The  poet  sings  : — 

I  will  make  a  count  of  beautiful  souls, 

Those  who  have  built  up  in  me  the  arch  of  wisdom, 

That  opens  from  this  world  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

I  will  tell  of  her  whose  wonderful  kindness. 

Prepared  a  broad  foundation 

In  the  deep  unknown  heart  of  a  boy. 

To  her,  I  say,  sweet  soul  who  loved  me. 

Look  down  from  the  world  of  the  departed. 

And  see  thy  love  not  lost. 

I  will  tell  of  Him,  the  long-dead,  the  crucified. 

Whose  word  taught  the  building  to  rise 

Out  of  the  dark  earth  towards  heaven. 

Several  of  the  poems  included  in  this  volume  have  already 
appeared  in    Saint  George ;  it  contains   four   illustrations  by   the 
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author  himself,  and  a  preface  in  which   he  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Ruskin.  A  W  S 


The    Story   of  Florence.      By    FJmund    G.    Gardner.      4/6    net. 
London:   J.  M.  Bent  &  Co.,  1900. 

lEADERS  of  Fors  Clavigera  will  remember  that  Flor- 
ence was  one  of  the  five  famous  cities,  a  knowledge  of 
whose  histories  was  to  form  part  of  the  education 
ill  Saint's  George's  Guild.  Mr.  Gardner's  book  gives 
an  admirable  account  of  the  great  days  of  the  city, 
and  his  narrative  forms  an  interesting  introduction  to  larger  and 
more  pretentious  histories.  It  will  be  especially  useful  to  the 
English  visitor  in  Florence  ;  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  chapters  deal 
with  Florentine  buildings,  paintings  and  sculpture  ;  the  numerous 
and  excellent  illustrations  making  the  book  especially  valuable. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  to  the  reader  who  has 
not  visited  Florence  will  be  those  which  deal  with  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Medici,  and  with  that 
earnest  prophet  but  most  mistaken  political  enthusiast,  Savonarola. 
In  Florence  the  Renaissance  was  brightest  and  most  free  from  the 
dross  of  sensualitv  and  extravagance  ;  in  her  dwelt  sweet  humanists 
like  Pica  Delia  Mirandola,  and  learned  scholars  like  Poliziano ;  the 
artists  and  men  of  letters  who  gathered  around  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  shed  lustre  upon  the  city  in  which  they  found  a  home, 
and  the  new  Platonism — the  cult  of  love  and  beauty — flourished 
within  its  walls.  Of  all  supreme  European  events  the  great 
Awakening  in  the  epoch  of  the  Quattrocento — the  revival  of 
Paganism  and  of  the  Greek  ideal — is  the  most  pathetically  im- 
pressive ;  of  this  movement  Florence  was  the  centre,  and  a 
Florentine  was  its  most  brilliant  personality.  A  wholesale  cor- 
ruption and  a  shameless  immorality  were  no  less  characteristic  of 
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the  Age  than  its  splendid  culture,  and,  when  the  Simoniacal  election 
of  Roderigo  Borgia  to  the  Papacy  set  the  seal  upon  the  turpitude 
of  the  Church,  it  was  from  Florence  that  the  voice  of  indignation 
went  forth,  and  the  city  witnessed  the  mission  and  martyrdom  of 
Fra  Girolamo.  Of  the  power  of  the  scholastic  ideal  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  Quattrocento,  the  follow- 
ing story  will  serve  as  an  example. 

"  Niccolo  Niccoli,  was  taking  a  constitutional  round  the  Palazzo 
del  Podesta,  when  he  chanced  to  espy  a  youth  of  most  comely  aspect, 
one  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  worldly  pleasures  and  delights,  young 
Piero  Pazzi.  Calling  him  and  learning  his  name,  Niccolo  proceeded 
to  question  him  as  to  his  profession.  "Having  a  high  old  time," 
answered  the  ingenuous  youth:  attendo  a  darmi  buo?i  tempo.  "Being 
thy  father's  son  and  so  handsome,"  said  the  Sage  severely,  "it  is  a 
shame  that  thou  dost  not  set  thyself  to  learn  the  Latin  language, 
which  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  thee  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  learn 
it  thou  will  be  esteemed  of  no  account,  yea,  when  the  flower  of  thy 
youth  is  past,  thou  shall  find  thyself  without  any  virtii  !"  Messer  Piero 
was  converted  on  the  spot ;  Niccolo  straightway  found  a  master  and 
provided  him  with  books ;  and  the  pleasure-loving  youth  became  a 
scholar  and  a  patron  of  scholars." 

A  word  must  be  spared  for  the  get-up  of  the  book,   which   is 
exceedingly  tasteful.  A  W  S 


John  Ruskin.     By  M.  H.   Spielmann.      London:    Cassell  ^   Co.^ 
Limited,  1900. 

|HIS  book  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  Ruskin 
literature,  and  contains  many  reminiscences  of  Ruskin, 

(illustrative  of  his  delightful  personal  charm.  When 
Mr.  Spielmann  became  editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Art,  Ruskin  immediately  contributed  an  article  to  its 
pages,  entitled   "  The   Black   Arts,"    which   is   here    reproduced. 
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The  account  of  his  Hfe  and  teaching  is  bright  and  accurate ;  the 
record  of  his  connection  with  George  Cruikshank,  and  of  the 
delicate  charity  with  which  he  treated  "the  dear  old  man,"  is 
especially  noteworthy.  In  one  or  two  details,  Mr.  Spielmann 
appears  to  have  gone  astray:  "the  foundation  of  the  'Ruskin 
Societies'  of  the  Rose,'  in  1879,  in  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  and  other  centres — bodies  now 
collectively  known  as  'The  Ruskin  Society,'"  is  scarcely  accurate. 
The  fac-similes  of  Ruskin's  letters,  and  the  portraits  of  his  various 
busts  and  pictures  will  be  a  source  of  interest  not  only  to  the  ardent 
Ruskinian,  but  to  the  public  generally.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  numerous  letters  contained  in  the  book  : — "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  obliging  letter  with  full  permis- 
sion to  use  my  note  on  Cruikshank  in  any  way  you  wish,  and  to 
add,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  the  expression  of  my  perpetually  in- 
creasing wonder  at  the  fixed  love  of  ugliness  in  the  British  soul, 
which  renders  the  collective  works  of  three  of  our  greatest  men — 
Hogarth,  Bewick,  and  Cruikshank — totally  unfit  for  the  sight  of 
women  and  children,  and  fitter  for  the  furniture  of  gaols  and 
pigstyes  than  for  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen." 

"In  Cruikshank  the  disease  was  connected  with  his  incapacity  of 
colour  ;  but  Hogarth  and  Bewick  could  both  paint. 

"It  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  matter  that  Gothic 
grotesque  sculpture  is  far  more  brutal  in  England  than  among  the 
rudest  continental  nations;  and  the  singular  point  of  distraction 
is  that  such  ugliness  on  the  Continent  is  only  used  with  definitely 
vicious  intent  by  degraded  artists;  but  with  us  it  seems  the  main 
amusement  of  the  virtuous  ones  ! 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  Ruskin." 

A.W.S. 
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The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  1 250-1 900.     Chosen  and  Edited 
by  J.  T.  Qiuiller-Coudu     Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1900. 

HAVE  sometimes  wondered  if  condemned  to  the  solitude 
of  some  remote  island  with  but  three  books  to  solace  me 
I  what  would  be  my  choice  ;  and  have  thought  that  with  the 
Divina  Commedia,  Omar  Khayyam  and  M^alden,  mAuy  a  long 
'summer  day  would  be  tolerable.  The  publication  of  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch's  anthology  has,  however,  led  me  to  think  that  I 
could  almost  reduce  the  number  to  one,  and  forget  the  woes  of  my 
solitary  lot.  During  the  short  interval  between  the  time  my  eyes 
fell  upon  this  work  and  the  going  to  press  of  this  number,  I  have 
been  revelling  in  its  rich  treasure  house,  much  with  the  same  sen- 
sations as  a  cow  might  have  which,  accustomed  to  the  barren  in- 
sufficiency of  moorland  grass,  is  suddenly  turned  into  the  lush 
pasture  of  a  riverside  meadow. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  infinitely  wider  than  that  of  Mr. 
Palgrave's  beautiful  anthology.  The  edition  carries  us  back  much 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Chaucer,  to  the  year  1250,  and  brings  us 
down  to  contemporary  times,  even  Le  Gallienne  and  Kipling  find- 
ing a  humble  place  in  the  long  roll  of  great  names  which  represent 
practically  the  whole  field  of  English  poetry. 

The  arrangement  is,  I  think,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  Golden 
Treasury,  for  which  the  editor  has  followed  Mr.  Palgrave's  plan 
of  an  index  of  authors  and  first  lines,  the  whole  of  each  author's 
selections  are  placed  together,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  hunt- 
ing up  each  of  the  scattered  works  of  an  author  in  order  to  find  a 
particular  poem. 

The  whole  of  the  poems  have  been  chosen  with  great  care  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  so  far  as  I  have  examined  this  work  of  one 
thousand  pages,  few  poems  seem  to  have  crept  in  unworthy  of 
inclusion  in  a  representative  anthology. 

E.  J.  O. 
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By  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Windsor. 

,HE  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
find  that  their  city  has  been  the  chosen  site  for  so  rich 
and  valuable  a  gift  as  the  Ruskin  Museum.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  appreciate  it,  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  such  a  centre  of  instruction 
as  the  donor  hoped  for  and  anticipated. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  life  of  any  great  man  should  be 
clouded  for  an  instant  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  worked  and 
spoken  in  vain,  or  that  his  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  If  Professor  Ruskin  ever  harboured  such  a  thought 
he  could  never  have  realised  how  great  was  really  his  influence, 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  also  in  America,  an  influence 
not  expressed  perhaps  in  loud  applause  or  eager  assent  to  his 
doctrines,  but  which  has  none  the  less  created  a  revolution  in  the 
artistic  spirit  of  his  time,  and  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  in- 
creased love  and  appreciation  of  Art,  which  distinguishes  the  last 
from  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Any  complete  review  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Ruskin  is  beyond  my  power,  and  to  attempt  such  a  thing  would  be 
only  to  weary  you.  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  a  few 
words  about  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and 
to  consider  it  in  relation  to  our  own  life  at  the  present  moment. 
That  I  may  not  stand  before  you  under  filse  pretences  I  begin 
with  a  general  confession  or  statement  of  opinion  to  this  eflfect.  I 
do  not  think  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin  was  infallible,  either  as  an  art 
critic  or  as  a  teacher  of  practical  political  and  social  economy.  He 
had  not  that  cold  temperament  of  a  critic  to  enable  him  to  weigh 

•  Being  the  Picsiilcntial  AHHiess  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Union  at  its  first  Congrcis  at 
Sheffield,  September  zzml,  1900. 
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in  the  scales  and  to  determine  accurately  the  relative  merits  of 
different  schools  of  painting  and  architecture — he  was  too  im- 
patient of  the  frailty  of  human  nature  to  evolve  any  practical  rules 
of  political  economy — and  seems  to  base  them  on  what  oug/U  to 
be  and  not  what  is.  But  I  do  think  (and  I  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  it)  that  he  taught  us  the  great  lesson  of  sincerity  and  truth 
in  our  daily  life  and  work  to  which,  to  him,  art  was  an  essential 
element — the  channel,  so  to  speak,  by  which  man  was  to  be  led 
up  to  a  higher  moral  life.  Ruskin's  voice  was  first  heard  amongst 
us  when  art,  in  the  main,  had  withered  under  the  cold  con- 
ventionalities and  narrow  rules  of  a  pseudo-classical  school  teach- 
ing. In  following  the  forms,  it  had  lost  the  spirit  which  made 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  artists  great.  There  were  ex- 
ceptions no  doubt,  persons  whose  real  power  and  individuality 
forced  itself  through  the  veil  of  conventionalities,  but  I  think  it 
is  in  the  main  a  true  description  of  the  tendency  of  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  art  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Ruskin  saw,  that,  following  on  these  lines,  nothing  but  absolute 
paralysis  was  possible,  and  that  if  any  new  life  was  to  be  infused  into 
artistic  work  in  this  country  our  artists  and  craftsmen  must  go  to 
a  totally  new  source  of  inspiration ;  nay  he  saw  more — namely, 
that  the  true  source  was  nature  itself,  and  that  upon  a  reverent 
study  of  nature  alone  can  real  artistic  work  be  produced.  This, 
in  one  form  or  another,  he  is  continually  impressing  upon  us.  As 
an  instance,  I  may  recall  to  your  minds  how  in  the  Edinburgh 
Lecture  on  Architecture  he  speaks  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
ornament,  claims  for  it  in  fact  an  importance  which  some  of  us 
may  hardly  be  able  to  assent  to ;  but  whether  his  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  and  nobility  of  ornament  is  one  which  others  can  realise 
and  share  in,  or  whether  we  think  it  too  subjective  and  personal, 
we  all  admit  the  truth  of  his  criticism  on  the  sculptured  lion's  head 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  final  sentence  of  par.  43  of  that  lecture. 

"And,  finally,  consider  the  difFerence,  with  respect  to  the  mind  of 
the  workman   himself,   between   being  kept  all   his   life  carving,   by 
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sixties,  and  forties  and  thirties,  repetitions  of  one  false  and  futile 
model,  and  being  sent,  for  every  piece  of  work  he  had  to  execute,  to 
make  a  stern  and  faithful  study  from  some  living  creature  of  God." 

I  look  to  Ruskin  as  the  "seer"  and  the  prophet,  who  with 
deeper  vision  than  most  men  teaches  us  the  everlastingly  true 
principles  of  art,  rather  than  to  his  own  application  of  these 
principles,  which  are  apt  to  be  enforced  by  more  vigour  than 
fairness.  When  he  is  proving  his  propositions  one  sometimes 
perceives  exaggeration  and  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  derived 
from  that  keen  eye  for  detail,  and  a  mind  so  analytical,  that  in 
pursuing  a  point,  with  almost  scientific  accuracy,  he  undoubtedly 
detracted  from  the  value  of  his  judgment  as  an  art  critic,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  those  apparently  contradictory  statements  which 
it  has  always  been  the  delight  of  his  most  shallow-minded  opponents 
to  discover  and  reproach  him  for. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  claimed  for  ornament  in 
architecture  an  importance  which  some  of  us  perhaps  are  hardly 
able  to  assent  to;  and  his  defence  of  the  statement  that  '' onia- 
mentation  is  the  principal  part  of  architecture''  gives  a  very  fair 
illustration  of  his  argumentative  method.  It  leads  to  this  "that  a 
great  architect  must  be  a  great  sculptor  or  painter."  (I  think  he 
should  have  said  and  painter).  .  .  .  "  If  he  is  not  a  sculptor 
or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  builder."  ..."  Hence  it 
follows  that  in  modern  days  wc  have  no  architects.  The  term 
architecture  is  not  so  much  as  understood  by  us." 
"  Hence  It  also  follows  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  school  of  architecture  is  the  formation  of  a  school  of  able 
sculptors,  and  that  till  we  have  that,  nothing  we  do  can  be  called 
architecture  at  all." 

First  of  all  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  most  beautiful  building  is 
that  which,  in  addition  to  the  finest  lines  of  grace  and  strength,  is 
most  richly  and  most  appropriately  decorated  with  ornament. 
To  that  we  shall  all  agree.  But  to  say  that  the  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal, that  is,  the  most  important,  part  of  architecture,  seems  to  me 
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to  go  too  far.  To  my  mind  it  requires  a  genius  to  design  those 
fine  lines  of  grace  and  strength  as  much  as  it  does  to  cover  the 
building  with  the  most  refined  and  appropriate  ornament,  and  had 
one  or  other  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  clearly  the  latter  we  could 
do  best  without,  at  least  as  regards  the  outsides  of  buildings. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a  trivial  objection  ;  he  was  pointing 
out  the  almost  universal  misapplication  of  ornament  in  the  common 
buildings  of  that  time,  and  the  lesson  taught  here,  as  in  the  lecture 
published  in  "  The  Two  Paths"  is  the  Unity  of  Art : 

"True  Art  (he  says)  is  always  and  will  be  always  one.  Whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  customs  of  Society,  whatever  new 
machines  we  may  invent,  whatever  new  manufactures  you  may  supply, 
Fine  Art  must  remain  what  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  Phidias ;  two  thousand  years  hence,  it  will  be,  in  all  its  principles, 
and  in  all  its  great  effects  upon  the  mind  of  man,  just  the  same." 

Fine  art  is  the  combination  of  all  the  best  and  the  highest 
qualities  that  the  hand,  the  brain  and  heart  of  man  can  put  into  it. 
It  must  be  complete :  and  however  admirable  may  be  the  particu- 
lar qualities  which  specially  appeal  to  us,  the  finest  Art  is  that 
which  unites  all  these  qualities  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  harmonious  whole. 

As  an  instance  of  exaggeration  I  recall  the  way  in  which  Ruskin 
sweepingly  condemns  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  and  because 
the  getting  of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  inconsistent 
with  a  clear  atmosphere  and  green  fields,  he  taunts  us  mercilessly 
with  our  inability  to  note  even  the  form  and  colour  of  the  evening 
cloud.  In  St.  Mark's  Rest  he  reminds  us  of  the  legend  told  by 
Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  "a  Venetian  gentleman,  and  a  King." 
How  St.  Peter  and  the  angel  Raphael  appeared  to  him  ordering 
him,  at  the  advent  of  certain  signs,  to  build  to  them  churches. — 

"Afterwards  appeared  to  him  Messer  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
committed  to  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  city  he  should  build  a 
church,  in  the  place  above  which  he  should  see  a  red  cloud  rest :  and 
so  he  did :  and  it  is  San  Salvador.  Afterwards  appeared  to  him  the 
most  Holy  Mary  the  Virgin,  very  beautiful,  and  commanded  him  that 
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where  he  should  sec  a  white  cloud  rest  he  should  build  a  church  ; 
which  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  beautiful."  "Then,"  ?\Ir.  Ruskin 
says,  "note  the  curious  observance  of  the  colour  of  clouds.  That  is 
gone  indeed:  and  no  Venetian  or  Italian,  or  Frenchman,  or  English- 
man is  likely  to  know  or  care  more  whether  any  God-given  cloud  is 
white  or  red;  the  primal  effort  of  his  entire  human  existence  being 
now  to  vomit  out  the  biggest  black  one  he  can  pollute  the  heavens 
with." 

Surely  we  are  not  all  so  black  as  he  has  painted  us !  Although  in 
these  days  of  "steaming"  instead  of  "breathing"  we  must  work, 
out  our  lives  to  the  best  of  our  abihty,  manage  our  railways,  work 
our  coal  and  manufacture  our  iron,  without  which  indeed  England's 
life  would  be  but  a  futile  echo  of  the  past,  yet  there  are  many  of 
us,  workers  too,  who  can  find  beauty  in  the  mists  of  dawn,  or  in 
the  cloud  forms  and  colours  of  sunset. 

And  if  I  may  here  interpolate  the  lesson  that  I  should  like  to 
draw  from  these  reflections  it  is  this — that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  alter 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  life,  or  to  endeavour  to  stem  the 
tide  of  progress  (or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  the  inevitable 
changes  wrought  by  time)  even  though  they  sadly  impair  our 
artistic  enjoyment.  Our  business  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  as 
we  find  them,  and  to  make  use  of  our  artistic  powers  to  influence 
for  good  the  new  conditions. 

I  only  mention  these  things  to  show  that  I  am  no  indiscriminate 
hero-worshipper  who  lays  aside  his  own  individual  opinion,  or 
assumes  a  higher  understanding  than  he  really  has  at  the  bidding 
of  the  master.  We  may  all  have  our  individual  opinions  that 
Ruskin  has  perhaps  done  scant  justice  to  Constable,  or  that  he 
undervalues — when  insisting  on  the  greater  merits  of  other  painters 
— the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  or  that  in  his  appreciation  of 
Gothic  architecture,  he  has  unduly  criticized  the  beauties  of  the 
Renascence  ;  but  to  determine  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
writings  on  these  points  made  especially  in  illustration  of  his 
argimients,  is  completely  to  misunderstand  his  teaching,  and  to 
prove  indeed  the  shallowness  of  our  own  judgment. 
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I  am  not  going  to  draw  that  distinction,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently drawn,  between  Ruskin  as  the  Art  Critic  and  the  Social 
Reformer,  because  in  spirit  I  see  none.  The  same  principles  which 
coloured  his  Art  criticism  led  him  on  inevitably  to  prove  their 
application  to  all  phases  of  life.  He  tells  us  himself  how  the 
theme  of  his  first  sermon  composed  and  delivered  at  three  years  old 
was  "People  be  Good";  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  throughout 
his  writings,  he  will  be  found  insisting  that  the  decay  of  Art  at  any 
period  of  history,  and  in  any  country,  was  the  consequent  and  not 
the  antecedent  of  the  lowering  of  the  moral  standard.  "The  Art 
of  any  country,"  he  says,  "is  the  exponent  of  its  social  and 
political  virtues."  So  strongly  does  he  insist  on  the  necessity  in 
the  production  of  all  great  Art,  of  the  noblest  thought  and  highest 
moral  sense  in  the  artist,  that  it  was  but  one  step  Further  to  con- 
sider how  man  was  to  be  educated,  and  how  he  should  conduct 
himself  in  order  that  he  should  earn  the  name'of  a  true  artist  and 
fit  himself  to  leave  enduring  work  behind  him.  Hence,  in  later 
life  his  attention  was  turned  more  to  social  reform  than  purely  to 
Art  criticism.  But  he  was  really  telling  the  same  story,  albeit  in 
different  language  and  to  other  listeners.  This  particular  element 
in  his  Art-teaching  has  been  perhaps  more  strongly  objected  to 
than  any  other.  Those  who  take  Art  for  Art's  sake  as  their 
motto  deny  that  the  painter  is  concerned  with  moral  teaching,  or 
that  the  choice  of  subject  is  of  any  importance — but  that  his  only 
aim  should  be  to  produce  a  picture  as  perfect  as  may  be  in  scheme 
of  line  and  colour  arrangement,  executed  with  the  greatest  technical 
skill  he  is  capable  of.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
concile these  divergent  views  of  the  proper  aims  and  object  of  Art, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  the  difference  between  them  is  un- 
necessarily widened  by  controversy.  This,  however,  I  do  think, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  modern  school,  in  their  devotion  to  the 
realities  and  facts  of  life  which  they  seek  to  record  and  portray, 
is  to  lose  some  of  that  sense  of  beauty,  which  I  ov/n  myself 
Philistine  enough  to  consider  to  be  an  essential  element  in  artistic 
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work  that  is  to  live.  Preference  for  the  noble  thought,  a  healthy 
spirit  in  Art,  should  be  cultivated,  and  any  tolerance  of  what  is 
ugly  and  unclean,  that  leaves  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth,  however 
great  may  be  the  technical  skill  in  execution,  is  surely  indicative  of 
some  want  in  the  perfect  form  and  roundness  of  our  artistic  ideal, 
and  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Art. 

Personally  I  think  that  Ruskin,  when  stating  "that  all  ancient 
Art  is  religious,  and  all  modern  Art  is  profane,"  makes  too  much  of 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  in  their  effect  upon 
Mediaeval  Art.  Notwithstanding  that  the  historical  narrative 
upon  which  the  Christian  religion  is  based  is  not,  and  can- 
not now,  be  interpreted  in  the  same  simple  sense  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  we  have  not,  for  that  reason  I  trust,  lost  the  essence 
of  its  teaching,  or  the  earnest  striving  after  the  higher  life. 

But  Ruskin  defines  his  position  himself  in  language  far  more 
beautiful  and  to  the  point  than  any  I  could  use,  and  I  must  be  for- 
given for  quoting  the  last  sentence  of  the  Epilogue  of  the  2nd 
edition  of  Modern  Paifjlers,  dated  September  i6th,  1888. 

"All  that  is  involved  in  these  passionate  utterances  of  my  youth," 
he  writes,  "was  first  expanded  and  then  concentrated  into  the  aphorism 
given  twenty  years  afterwards  in  my  inaugural  Oxford  Lectures,  'All 
great  Art  is  Praise;'  and  on  that  aphorism  the  yet  bolder  saying 
founded,  'So  far  from  Art's  being  immoral,  in  the  ultimate  power  of 
it,  nothing  but  Art  is  moral:  Life  without  Industry  is  sin,  and  In- 
dustry without  Art,  brutality.'"  (I  forget  the  words  but  that  is  their 
purport.)  "And  now,  in  writing  beneath  the  cloudless  peace  of  the 
snows  ofChamounix,  what  must  be  the  really  final  words  of  the  book 
which  their  beauty  inspired  and  their  strength  guided,  I  am  able,  with 
yet  happier  and  calmer  heart  than  ever  heretofore,  to  enforce  its 
simplest  assurance  of  Faith,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  beautiful 
leads  on,  and  is  the  first  step  to  the  knowledge  of  things  that  arc  lovely 
and  of  good  report  ;  and  that  the  laws,  the  life,  and  the  joy  of  beauty 
in  the  material  world  of  God,  are  as  eternal  and  sacred  parts  of  His 
creation  as,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  virtue;  and  in  the  world  of 
angels — praise." 

To  realize  the  value  of  all   Kuskin's  writings  on  Art,  and  the 
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loss  we  should  have  sustained  had  we  been  without  them,  we  need 
only  think  of  our  own  visits  to  Northern  or  Central  Italy.  What 
would  Florence  have  been  to  us  without  Mornings  in  Florence  ? 
What  Prato,  Pistoja  and  Pisa  without  Val  d'Arno?  How  should 
we  have  seen  Venice  and  Verona  if  he  had  been  silent  about  these 
places?  To  me,  at  least  I  say,  however  interesting,  they  would 
not  have  been  the  same,  and  in  scores  of  instances  I  should  have 
passed  by  the  beauties  which  his  keen  sight  and  poetic  imagination 
first  detected,  and  then  passed  on  to  us  with  perfect  literary  skill. 
It  is  objected  by  some  later  critics  that  Ruskin's  judgment  was 
not  to  be  relied  on,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  his  own  feelings  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  praise  and  blame  loses  balance,  and  that  he 
attributes  works  to  great  masters  which  are  found  to  be  only 
inferior  productions  of  their  followers.  To  a  certain  extent  no 
doubt  this  is  true,  but  hardly  to  the  point.  Remember  that 
Ruskin  really  discovered  the  beauties  of  early  Italian  art  so  far  as 
the  reading  public  is  concerned  ;  critics  there  may  have  been  before 
him,  but  assuredly  they  had  not  the  power  of  making  themselves 
heard,  and,  although  in  these  faulty  attributions  we  may  find, 
under  the  guidance  of  Morelli  and  his  school,  that  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  is  too  long,  or  the  shape  of  the  finger  nail  too  square, 
it  is  most  ungrateful  to  forget  that  without  Ruskin  no  one 
would  have  so  much  as  cared  to  inquire  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 
Hence  in  estimating  his  value  as  a  critic  let  us  admit  that  he 
first  turned  people's  attention  to  these  works  of  art,  and  that 
it  is  he  who  has  enabled  them  to  be  studied  and  labelled  more 
scientifically  and  accurately  as  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  ot 
them  increases. 

But  which  of  these  other  critics  would  you  take  as  a  guide,  in 
Florence  for  instance,  in  preference  to  Ruskin.?  You  might 
perhaps  find  a  record  of  facts  concerning  pictures  and  painters 
more  complete  and  more  accurate  than  he  gives  you,  but  nowhere 
else,  that  I  am  aware  of,  will  you  find  one-tenth  of  the  enjoyment 
that  you  do  in  studying  his  writings,  replete  as  they  are  with  poetic 
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imagery,  and  clothed  in  the  beautiful  language  of  a  master  of 
English  prose. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  word  that  I  have  to  say  to  you 
about  Ruskin.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
his  exact  position  as  an  art  critic,  or  as  to  his  views  on  political 
economy,  there  is  an  universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  as  a  writer 
of  brilliant  and  powerful  English  prose  he  stands  among  the 
greatest.  Consider  the  importance  of  this  great  gift.  He  had 
much  to  say  to  us  that  had  to  be  said,  as  he  tells  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  Modern  Painters : 

"  It  has  been  written  of  necessity.  I  saw  an  injustice  done,  and 
tried  to  remedy  it.  I  heard  falsehood  taught,  and  was  compelled  to 
deny  it.  Nothing  else  was  possible  to  me.  I  knew  not  how  little  or 
how  much  might  come  of  the  business,  or  whether  I  was  fit  for  it ;  but 
here  was  the  lie  full  set  in  front  of  me,  and  there  was  no  way  round  it 
but  only  over  it." 

And  he  said  it  with  a  voice  that  claimed  attention  by  reason  of  its 
vigour,  its  grace,  and  its  eloquence.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
great  ideas  and  noble  thoughts  have  been  lost  to  the  world  for  want 
of  power  to  express  them,  but  we  know  that  to  few  is  given  the 
power  to  that  degree  possessed  by  John  Ruskin. 

I  feel  that  to  select  any  particular  passages  by  way  of  illustration 
is  quite  unnecessary  and  almost  an  impertinence ;  his  volumes  are 
filled  with  sentences  that  might  be  quoted,  but  if  I  attempted  it  I 
might  still  fail  to  do  him  justice,  and  it  is  better  that  each  one 
should  choose  for  himself — the  choice  might  indeed  vary  with  his 
own  moods  and  surroundings,  but  he  would  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  passages  of  such  beauty  as  are  the  outcome  only  of  elevated 
thoughts,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  beauty  pursued  with  whole- 
hearted and  passionate  sincerity. 
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By  J.  A.  Hobson. 

CURIOUS  testimony  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
I  John  Ruskin's  teaching  has  been  provided  at  meetings 
of  Ruskin  Societies,  and  even  of  the  Ruskin  Union,  by 
the  humorous  anxiety  with  which  speakers  have  dis- 
disclaimed  the  desire  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  of  the  root-principles  of  his  teaching  in  Art, 
Politics,  Economies,  or  Religion,  We  have  become  sadly  familiar 
with  the  process  of  planeing  down  the  barbed  sayings  of  the  master 
into  smooth  conventional  platitudes. 

Now  this  Agag-like  deportment  is  not  profitable,  at  any  rate  for 
those  who  think  that  what  Ruskin  had  to  say  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  the  formation  of  a  national  Union  in  order  to 
express  his  teaching.  The  real  reason  for  this  timidity  ot  many 
well  meaning  readers  of  Ruskin  is  that  they  are  not  prepared,  as  he 
was,  to  face  the  consequences  of  straight  thinking  and  strong  feel- 
ing upon  the  radical  issues  of  the  conduct  of  life. 

Ruskin  was  primarily  a  Social  reformer :  his  powers  in  their 
fulness  were  concentrated  upon  uprooting  the  firmest  habits  of  his 
age  and  nation,  and  of  forcing  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  those 
principles  of  conduct  which  were  most  opposed  to  current  practice. 
Many  have  been  disposed  to  question  his  credentials  for  such  a 
mission ;  the  artistic  temperament  and  training,  they  think,  dis- 
qualified him,  and  his  experience  of  business  and  politics  was  too 
slight  to  entitle  him  to  claim  consideration  as  a  practical  reformer. 

As  we  follow  Ruskin's  life  and  work  we  see  the  fallacy  and 
futility  of  such  objections.  It  was  his  approach  to  Political 
Economy  along  the  graceful  paths  of  Art  and  Art-history  which 
gave  such  admirable  force  and  meaning  to  his  criticism.  Those  who 
enter  the  labour  of  Social  Reform  in  a  spirit  of  emotional  revolt 
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against  the  misery  and  injustice  suffered  by  the  poor  in  their  lives 
are  apt  to  be  carried  on  a  tide  of  passionate  fanaticism  to  unpro- 
fitable methods  of  redress.  It  was  Ruskin's  good  fortune  (and 
ours)  that  his  sensitive  soul  was  screened  in  childhood  from  all  that 
was  dark  and  ugly  and  miserable  in  the  world  around  him,  and 
was  fed  upon  ideal  forms  of  beauty  and  of  goodness.  Any 
damacre  he  sustained  from  lack  of  earlv  free  contact  with  '  the 
world'  was  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  store  of  noble  images 
and  sane  and  beautiful  ideals  which  grew  into  permanent  posses- 
sions of  his  mind,  and  which,  through  his  writings  and  his  life, 
have  become  the  common  heritage  of  English  readers.  Ruskin's 
special  claim  to  attention  as  Social  Reformer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  "specialist"  in  qualities  of  work  on  the  one  hand,  qualities 
of  enjoyment,  or  appreciation,  on  the  other.  It  was  not  the  revolt 
against  poverty  or  even  against  inequality,  in  the  apportionment 
of  "Wealth"  that  first  drove  him  to  Political  Economy;  it  was 
the  badness  of  work,  the  baseness  of  enjoyment  in  the  world  around 
him,  that  forced  him  to  reflect  upon  "the  condition  of  the  people." 
Modern  Painters,  and  his  early  works  of  art  criticism  show  the 
formation  of  a  criticism  of  history  which  laid  the  roots  of  "Art" 
in  the  moral  nature  of  the  artist,  and  which  found  the  rise  and  fall 
of  national  arts  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  nations.  It  was 
the  ever-growing  perception  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
around  him  was  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  doing  good  or  fine 
work  or  of  enjoying  the  good  and  fine  work  of  others,  that  drove 
him,  in  middle  life,  to  abandon  his  early  specific  art  teaching  and 
dedicate  himself  as  preacher  of  the  art  of  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation. 

His  analytic  genius  found  itself  confronted  by  certain  shallow 
hastily-improvised  theories  of  political  economy  tending  to  authorise 
and  justify  the  concentration  of  our  national  energies  in  narrow 
grooves  of  industrialism,  sustained  by  an  equal  shallow  philosophy 
of  individualism  which  insisted  that  the  "commonwealth"  was  best 
subserved  by  each  man  making  of  himself  a  "  covetous  machine." 
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The  writings  in  which  Ruskin  exposed  the  feebleness  and  illogic 
of  many  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  prevalent  political 
economy  have  sometimes  been  disparaged  as  verbal  quibbling. 
But  Ruskin's  famous  mode  of  criticism,  by  turning  the  light  of 
etymological  research  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  Wealth, 
Value,  Capital,  etc.,  is  not  the  mere  brilliant  logomachy  it  seems 
to  some.  It  is  his  way  of  getting  to  the  roots  of  the  matter,  and 
it  has  been  of  incomparable  service  in  a  study  where  the  "  idols  of 
the  market "  have  played  so  deceptive  a  part. 

Ruskin's  essentially  sound  criticism  of  the  false  pretentions  of 
the  current  political  economy  to  furnish  rules  for  national  con- 
duct may  be  summarised  in  three  principles.  He  insisted  that 
"Wealth"  and  "Value"  were  impaired  and  abused  by  confining 
them  to  certain  forms  of  material  marketable  goods,  excluding 
for  purposes  of  "  political  economy  "  all  the  finer  nobler  kinds  of 
"goods,"  and  demanded  that  all  useful  embodiments  of  human 
effort  should  be  included  under  "  Wealth,"  reserving  the  necessary 
term  "illth"  for  marketable  things  which  were  dis-serviceable,  either 
in  themselves  or  because  their  possessors  could  not  use  them.  This 
enlargement  and  discrimination  of  the  area  of  Wealth  is  his  first 
radical  reform  in  economic  thinking.  Next  comes  his  deposition 
of  Money  from  its  place  as  standard  of  "  values  "  and  measure  of 
the  "  cost "  of  production  on  the  one  hand,  the  "  utility  "  of  con- 
sumption on  the  other,  and  his  insistence  that  human  life  is  the 
true  standard.  In  order  to  know  the  real  value  adhering  to  any 
stock  of  goods,  we  must  know  both  the  vital  loss,  or  painful  energy 
of  labour,  which  has  gone  to  their  making,  and  the  vital  gain,  or 
pleasurable  energy  of  enjoyment,  which  is  got  out  of  their  use. 
To  say  of  any  stock  of  goods  that  they  cost  so  much  money  to 
make,  or  that  those  who  buy  them  are  willing  to  pay  so  much  money 
to  get  them,  gives  no  information  of  any  human  interest  which  can 
help  to  build  any  really  "  political "  economy.  Lastly  he  discards 
all  reference  to  actual  present  desires  as  determining  vakies,  and 
insists  that  "Wealth"  shall  conform  to  an  intrinsic  standard  of 
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true  human  services :  not  the  value  which  some  imperfect  or 
depraved  taste  sets  upon  a  thing,  but  the  actual  vital  use  such  thing 
is  capable  of  rendering,  is  the  real  "value"  for  political  economy. 
So  Ruskin  brings  us  to  his  famous  definition.  "  There  is  no  wealth 
but  life.  Life  including  all  its  powers  of  love  of  joy  and  of  admir- 
ation. That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest 
number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings  ;  that  man  is  richest  who, 
having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has 
also  the  widest  influence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of  his  posses- 
sions, over  the  lives  of  others." 

This  is  not  a  sentimental  but  a  scientific  formula,  strange  as  this 
claim  may  appear  to  some.  The  real  science  and  art  of  society  will 
be  formed  upon  this  basic  conception,  and  progress  demands  it  as  a 
presupposition. 

As  the  industrial  principle  is  defective  for  a  human  political 
economy,  the  commercial  principle  is  equally  defective.  The  pro- 
cesses of  "competition"  and  of  "bargaining,"  upon  which  com- 
mercial men  rely,  yield  results  which  do  not  conform  at  all  to  the 
demands  either  of  justice  or  of  love.  The  common  notion  that 
something  called  "Substantial  Justice"  is  got  by  the  systematlzation 
of  human  greed,  is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is  in  theory.  The  very 
notion  of  "free"  competition  is  a  chimera;  everywhere  in  reality 
trade  customs  and  agreements,  syndicates  and  monopolies  restrict 
freedom.  Nor  is  any  bargain  "fair"  ;  when  we  examine  the  pro- 
cesses of  bargaining,  everywhere  factors  of  force  and  deceit  enter 
in  and  help  to  determine  prices. 

Selfishness  and  injustice  are  of  the  very  essence  of  modern  in- 
dustry ;  everywhere  bad  work  is  done  for  wrong  motives  and 
earns  disproportionate  rewards. 

If  society  is  to  stand  on  a  sound  basis,  a  displacement  of  exist- 
ing processes  of  allotting  work  and  pay  is  essential.  Here  not  a 
few  well-meaning  sentimentalists  have  parted  company  with  Ruskin; 
they  admit  the  general  rightness  of  his  criticism,  the  desirability 
that  the  evils  of  competition  should  be  abated  and  that  goodwill 
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and  the  co-operative  spirit  should  reign  in  industry,  but  they 
shrink  from  the  radical  remedies  Ruskin  said  were  necessary. 
When  the  inconvenient  practical  implications  of  his  doctrine  became 
too  glaringly  apparent  to  be  avoided,  many  of  his  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled — a  common  occurrence  when  a  master  forswears  an 
earthly  kingdom  and  invites  self-sacrifice. 

Many  discount  Ruskin's  teaching  because  he  is  not  "  a  practical 
reformer."  This  criticism  comes  from  two  directions.  Organized 
socialists  cannot  understand  his  hatred  of  democracy,  his  harking 
back  to  feudal  forms,  and  the  supreme  value  he  attaches  to 
educational  methods.  But  not  a  few  among  avowed  democrats 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  crude  formulas  of  mechanical  equality 
are  neither  just  nor  feasible,  and  that  very  Httle  can  be  done  by 
any  Government  machinery  until  education  of  the  citizen  makes 
civilised  methods  of  Government  possible. 

Others,  while  accepting  the  ideals  of  social  and  industrial  reform 
put  forward  by  Ruskin,  think  that  he  failed  completely  in  apply- 
ing them.  To  the  average  sensual  man,  Ruskin's  strict  adhesion 
to  his  principles  in  practice,  his  dissipation  (so  the  world  views  it!) 
of  a  large  inheritance  and  large  earnings  in  foolish  fads  and  childish 
experiments,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion.  With  such 
criticism,  lovers  of  Ruskin  are  little  concerned,  well  knowing  that 
what  the  world  called  "failure"  has  often  brought  a  rich  harvest  of 
experience,  and  not  seldom  has  been  pioneer  work  of  inestimable 
value. 

But  among  persons  who  might  fairly  be  termed  Ruskinians, 
many  of  his  constructive  schemes  in  education  and  industrial 
organization  have  been  undervalued  because  they  have  been  mis- 
understood. Ruskin's  imaginative  genius  loved  to  elaborate  his 
main  ideas  and  to  present  them  in  a  decorative  and  often  a  highly 
fantastic  ritual,  half  conceived  in  sober  earnest,  half  belonging  to  a 
sportive  fancy  which  revelled  in  detail.  His  mind  richly  stored 
with  literary  and  historical  lore,  harked  back  to  feudalism  and 
insisted  with  a  perverse   humour  upon  reinstating  the  forms  of 
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authority  and  status  which  were  most  stoutly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  his  times.  Our  rejection  of  many  points  of  this  ritual  and  its 
detailed  dogmatism  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  with  it  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  many  serviceable  lines  of  practical  reform  which 
Ruskin  laid  down. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  point  out  how  closely  the 
trend  of  modern  reform  movements  in  civilized  countries  is  follow- 
ing the  most  urgent  demands  of  Ruskin,  that  force  and  competition, 
the  bases  of  ordinary  business  life,  be  removed  and  that  justice 
and  co-operation  be  established  in  their  stead.  Practical  reformers 
of  to-day  have  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  governments  of 
many  civilized  countries  a  policy  which  removes  the  young  and  the 
old  from  the  strain  of  competition  and  regards  their  support  and 
care  as  a  right  public  charge.  That  children  shall  be  educated  and, 
if  necessary,  fed  and  housed  by  society,  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  property  of  their  parents  to  be  used  at  a  tender 
age  for  earning  v/ages,  but  shall  be  trained  by  society  for  future 
citizenship,  is  a  definite  policy  which  follows,  however  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly, the  most  important  paths  of  progress  indicated  by  Ruskin. 
So  also,  one  after  another,  the  civilized  nations  are  recognising  the 
right  of  the  soldiers  of  industry  who  have  served  their  country 
with  their  labour,  to  an  old  age  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  Our  own 
nation  is  a  laggard  in  such  reforms,  because  evil  counsels  prevail 
upon  us  to  spend  in  killing  strangers  the  means  required  to  keep 
alive  our  own  aged  citizens.  Other  measures  in  mitigation  of  the 
competitive  struggle  are  fastening  themselves  on  public  policy. 
The  "right  of  labour"  is  recognised  in  many  countries  by  provi- 
sion of"  industrial  colonies"or  other  workshops  for  the  unemployed 
and  for  public  alleviation  of  industrial  distress  due  to  social  or 
industrial  causes.  The  growing  experiments  in  more  rational  and 
discriminative  methods  of  poor  law  relief  are  evidence  of  a  break- 
down of  the  false  and  antiquated  notion  that  the  failure  to  get  a 
decent  livelihood,  and  to  provide  for  all  emergencies,  was  presump- 
tive evidence  of  individual  folly,  idleness  or  vice.      Even  the  com- 
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petitive  wage-system  which  was  the  bulwark  of  the  old  industrial 
economy,  is  being  modified  in  a  manner  conformable  to  Ruskin's 
doctrine  that,  first  a  proper  salary  or  wage  should  be  fixed  for  any 
sort  of  work,  and  that  then  the  best  man  should  be  taken  who  would 
consent  to  do  it  at  this  wage.  The  recognition  of  the  utility  of 
"a  living"  or  "minimum  subsistence"  wage,  and  of  a  fixed  salary 
for  work  involving  personal  responsibility,  is  making  its  way 
rapidly  as  a  sound  economic  practice,  not  only  in  the  public  services 
but  among  the  most  enlightened  private  employers. 

The  truth,  which  unites  Ruskin's  teaching  upon  Art  and  Social 
Reforms,  consists  in  the  discovery  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  dis- 
order which  makes  good  art  and  good  life  impossible.  An  oft- 
quoted  sentence  presents  this  truth  with  invincible  power:  "Life 
without  Industry  is  guilt :  Industry  without  Art  is  brutality." 
This  is  no  wild  blaze  of  rhetoric,  but  a  condensed  and  forcible 
expression  of  a  simple  fact.  It  embodies  the  two  leading  tenets 
of  Ruskin. 

1 .  All  must  work.  There  must  be  no  unemployed  class  ;  no 
upper  grade  of  loafers,  absorbed  in  sport  and  amateur  occupations, 
whose  independent  means  convict  them  of  living  upon  the  labour 
of  other  people  ;  and  no  lower  grade  of  loafers  co-relative  to  the 
former,  brought  up  in  an  environment  which  saps  their  capacity 
or  will  for  work.  "  Whoever  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat," 
must  be  recognised  alike  as  a  physical,  an  economic,  and  a  moral 
law.  Society  must  be  reinstituted  on  a  plan  which  makes  work 
compulsory  for  all,  and  imposes  an  equivalence  between  the  out- 
put of  effort  in  work  and  the  intake  of  enjoyment.  The  ex- 
tirpation of  parasitism,  either  of  idleness  or  of  the  imitative 
employments  by  which  owners  of  "unearned"  incomes  conceal 
idleness,  is  the  first  essential  of  true  social  reform. 

2.  The  second  desideratum  has  reference  not  to  quantity,  but 
to  quality  of  work.  All  must  value  work  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
work  they  do  must  be  capable  of  human  interest  in  its  doing. 
Here  comes   in   the  revolt  of  Ruskin   against  machinery.     His 
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attitude  towards  the  machine  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  partly 
from  an  undue  stress  given  to  passages  of  passionate  protest  in 
his  writings.  Ruskin  was  not  the  enemy  of  machinery  in  general, 
he  was  even  himself  an  ingenious  inventor  of  machines;  and 
though  he  carried  to  an  extreme  his  dislike  of  steam-power,  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  trunk  lines  of  railways.  It  was  in  reality  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  utility  of  skilled  hand-labour,  the  urgent 
necessity  for  every  man  to  be  able  "to  do  something  finely  and 
accurately  with  his  hands,"  which  placed  him  in  stout  antagonism 
to  forces  which,  in  their  actual  working,  were  driving  large 
masses  of  the  people  to  labour  exclusively  in  machine  processes 
that  yield  no  scope  for  human  interest,  skill  or  individuality  of 
workmanship.  Ruskin's  protest  has  been  and  still  is  sound.  The 
life  and  character  of  the  machine-tender  is  degraded ;  routine 
labour  is  no  worthy  or  sufficient  career  for  the  talents  of  the 
meanest  man  or  woman.  This  cannot  be  cured  by  refusing  the 
services  of  machinery.  For  all  "common"  sorts  of  work  the 
machine  will  serve,  but  a  really  "wealthy"  people  will  continually 
use  its  wealth  more  largely  in  demanding  commodities  which, 
instead  of  or  in  addition  to  machine-work,  embody  the  fine  and 
skilled  handicraft  of  men  and  women  who  put  taste  and  cunning 
into  their  work  in  order  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  individual  needs  of 
the  consumer.  This  is  the  essential  difference  between  "art"  and 
machine  work  in  industry,  that  the  economy  of  the  machine  con- 
sists in  turning  out  large  quantities  of  certain  common  forms, 
while  "art"  stamps  each  piece  of  work  with  some  individuality 
of  workmanship  appealing  to  a  corresponding  individuality  of  the 
consumer. 

But,  while  mechanical  and  routine  industries  are  needed  and 
must  remain,  the  workers  in  them  must  be  relieved  from  this 
excessive  domination.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  demand  for 
shorter  hours,  embodied  in  the  "eight  hours"  movement, — the 
demand  for  such  leisure  as  will  leave  the  routine  worker  time  and 
energy    to  educate  and  use    his  finer   individual   faculties.      Such 
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leisure  may  be  abused  by  the  workers,  as  it  is  too  often  abused  by 
the  leisured  rich ;  but  it  is  essential  for  their  education  and  their 
social  progress  that  the  conditions  of  self-development  shall  be 
secured  for  them. 

The  gist  of  Ruskin's  teaching  may  be  brought  home  in  another 
way,  by  linking  him  with  Caryle,  Emerson,  and  other  representative 
men  in  protest  against  the  vice  of  the  age,  which  is  commonly, 
though  not  accurately,  styled  materialism.  The  tendency  of  the 
gospel  of  commerciahsm  has  been  to  make  men  "covetous 
machines"  :  it  is  acquisitiveness  or  the  quantitative  lust,  rather  than 
materialism,  that  rightly  expresses  the  defect.  The  prevalent 
forces  of  the  age  make  for  quantitative  as  opposed  to  qualitative 
valuations.  The  same  false  economy  of  resources  pervades  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  for  it  is  substantially  the  same  choice  of  life 
which  is  set  before  the  individual  and  the  nation.  A  man  may 
either  devote  himself  to  continual  extension  of  his  dominion  over 
things  outside  himself,  adding  barn  to  barn,  field  to  field,  and 
expressing  his  individuality  in  increased  amounts  of  external 
possessions  :  or  he  may  find  the  treasure  within  himself,  and,  con- 
tent with  such  external  means  as  are  of  intrinsic  service  for 
cultivating  his  interests  and  faculties,  he  may  devote  his  thoughts 
and  time  to  self-development  in  the  widest,  most  varied,  and  most 
generous  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  the  common  choice  between 
getting  more  and  becoming  more,  between  exercising  authority 
over  others  ("the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  authority  over 
others")  and  in  exercising  authority  over  oneself. 

The  same  choice  of  lite  awaits  the  nation :  the  same  lust  of 
quantitative  dominion,  the  same  preference  of  extensive  to  inten- 
sive civilization.  As  in  the  individual  this  lust  commonly  disguises 
itself  as  "thrift"  and  "industry,"  so  collective  greed  poses  as 
patriotism,  takes  the  finest  of  cloaks  to  cover  the  meanest  of  vices. 
No  one  saw  more  keenly,  or  denounced  more  vigorously,  such 
abuses  of  language  than  Ruskin. 

"There  are  masked  words  prowling  and  skulking  abroad,  I  say, 
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which  nobody  understands,  but  which  everybody  uses,  and  most 
people  will  also  fight  for,  live  for,  and  even  die  for,  fancying  they 
mean  this  or  that  of  things  dear  to  them  ;  for  such  words  wear 
chamelion  cloaks  of  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  every  man's  fancy  ; 
on  that  ground  thev  lie  in  wait,  and  rend  him  with  a  spring  from 
it." 

Such  a  word  is  "Patriotism,"  when,  instead  of  love  of  our  own 
country,  it  comes  practically  to  mean  hatred  of  other  countries, 
instead  of  being  preservative  of  our  own  nationality,  it  becomes  a 
destroyer  of  other  nationalities.  No  one  grasped  more  clearly  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  false  economy  of  national  life.  In  a  score 
of  passages  of  Unto  this  Last,  Munera  Puheris,  and  Fors,  his  keen 
analytic  genius  probes  the  characteristic  disease  of  modern  politics, 
the  accumulation  of  superfluous  wealth,  arising  from  inequitable 
distribution,  flowing  beyond  the  borders  of  our  national  control, 
and  establishing  a  commercial  internationalism  in  the  teeth  of 
political  nationalism.  John  Ruskin  saw  the  arising  of  those  forces 
which  threaten  everywhere  the  degradation  of  the  life  of  nations 
by  permitting  organised  cliques  of  private  adventurers  in  trade 
and  finance  to  impose  a  policy,  and  to  plunge  their  nation  into  war 
to  gain  new  markets  or  to  secure  past  investments.  Raskin's 
scathing  sermon  on  the  text,  "It  is  entirely  capitalists'  wealth  which 
supports  unjust  wars."*  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  Englishmen  who  to-day  are  fond  of  quoting  and  distorting 
his  guarded  and  qualified  eulogy  of  defensive  and  chivalrous  war- 
fare in  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ruskin  that  he  should  realize  the  most 
flagrant  vice  of  his  age  in  a  contradiction  between  its  formal  ethics 
of  Christianity  and  its  practical  ethics  of  life.  The  following 
rendering  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  their  ancient  and  modern  versions  is  not  so  well  known 
to  readers  of  Ruskin  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

•    Essay  on  "  Usury,"  in  On  the  0!J  Rctd,  vol  iii. 
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ANCIENT. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
for  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  arc  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 


MODERN. 

Blessed  are  the  rich  in  flesh,  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Earth. 

Blessed  are  they  that  are  merry,  and 
laugh  the  last. 

Blessed  are  the  proud  in  heart,  they 
/fdz'e  inherited  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  for 
unrighteousness,  in  that  they  shall 
divide  its  mammon. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless,  for  they 
shall  obtain  money. 

Blessed  are  the  foul  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  no  God. 

Blessed  are  the  warmakers,  for  they 
shall  be  adored  by  the  Children  of 
Men. 


It  is  almost  Inevitable  that  the  destructive  and  critical  forces  of 
such  a  teacher  should  operate  more  quickly  and  with  more  present 
recognition  than  the  constructive.  Ruskin  belongs  to  that  order 
of  great  originative  geniuses  who,  to  quote  an  American  thinker, 
*'  carry  in  their  brains  the  ovarian  eggs  of  the  next  generation's  or 
next  century's  civilization."  It  is  the  twentieth  century  that 
belongs  to  Ruskin  and  to  the  Spirit  which  he  represents. 

I  make  no  apology  for  thrusting  before  you  the  most  bitterly 
contentious  doctrines  of  John  Ruskin.  For  there  is  a  danger 
lest  certain  external  charms  of  art  and  literary  culture,  which  he 
himself  valued  lightly,  should  be  permitted  to  overlay  and  hide 
his  special  teaching,  and  that  Ruskin  Societies  should  spring  up  in 
which  thoroughly  conventional  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  encourage 
themselves  in  enjoying  the  beauty  of  form,  the  rich  colouring  and 
the  culture  of  his  books,  while  they  contemptuously  set  aside  what 
they  term  the  extravagance  of  thought,  the  heterodoxies  in  politics, 
economics   and  religion,  the  "chimerical"  suggestions  of  reform. 

John  Ruskin  is  dead.  But  he  needs  no  mealy-mouthed  apologists 
or   graceful  eulogists.     The  qualities   by  which  he  will  live  and 
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work  upon  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  coming  generations  are 
those  very  qualities  of  extravagance  and  heterodoxy  ;  his  most 
practical  forces  will  be  those  "chimeras,"  his  deepest  truths  those 
which  are  most  unpopular. 

Rightly  understood  John  Ruskin  is  a  revolutionist,  and  of  a 
most  practical  order,  though  he  wrought  neither  with  bombs  nor 
votes.  He  came  to  thrust  a  sword  into  the  harness  of  our  national 
self-complacency,  to  exasperate  conflicts  of  ideas  and  policies,  to 
stir  the  passion  and  awaken  the  understanding  of  a  sluggish  and 
besotted  people. 

Above  all  things,  then,  let  us  refrain  from  insulting  his  memory 
by  regarding  him  as  a  beautiful  word-painter,  a  graceful,  though 
perverse  art-critic,  and  an  amiable  moralist,  who  means  very  well 
but  was  carried  away  by  passion  and  must  not  be  taken  very 
seriously. 

Let  us  take  Ruskin  seriously,  for  the  more  seriously  we  take 
him,  the  more  we  shall  make  out  of  him,  and  the  more  he  will  make 
of  us. 
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MR.  RUSKIN'S  BEST  BOOKS. 


iiiMJuM  '1  tar 
iiunyan  "  filj^nin's  I'ro{;res5." 

Aristotle   ■■■/up  J.  "  PoliiiCs  " 

Plaio— ..fcrf^T*l^t:<io  "  and  "  Republic." 

/Csop "Fabiaj." 

Demos1hene« , "  Dc  Corona." 

Tiutarch 
I'oracc 

Cicero  ...    "  Dc  OfTicifs,"  "Dc  Amkiti.i," 
anil  "  D,e  Senectutc. 

El'JC     rO£TKY. 

lihmcf "  liiad  "  and  OJyssey." 

Virgil 

'^^5^^i«*y    - .r""Mo'lC-trt*f«tair" 

Eastern  Pokitiv 
"^JJinliilJanrau  '   ?"■]    " t^Ui,«w>yCTx\ "  (epi- 

Misi'-r.-jjJ^l^^i^^eK'^il  ran  slated    by 

GiiE&K   Dkamatjsts. 
/F.schylui...    "' I'loinelhcus"   the    "House 
of      Aireus"      Trilogy,      oi 
"Ters*" 

:{l^r;y.Uan<wi>    .ii...' i.i^t3fcaUpM-';j,,.;;^jT^, 

■  gfca^^o^^,         ..,<l "fll^J,-  " 

Arinophanes "the  j^mi^hin  " 

HiSTORY. 

Herodolus 

3(cnophoTi  ■..  .r "Anabasis" 

T'hucydides. 

T"»<:""s  "Gcrmtnia" 


"  Dec  ini  and'TaU  " 
'CyarlesXIJ.' Of  ••  Louis  XIV  " 

En^[?na  " 

■  Creccc  '* 

^^^""     'Novum  Orgamim  " 

I'oliiic.Tl  Economy  " 

ipccic;  '.' 

.selection) 

ipni)  Kfiowlcfluc  " 

A  siir  faiyiellintJe  " 

je  Undctsiziirhnj;  "' 

History  o<  I'hilosophy  " 

Tkj^vei.s, 

"  Voyages  " 
"*     liia^/c " 

POETUV    AND   GeNSUAL   LlTERATURt::. 
.Shakspejre 
Milion 
Dame 
Sper>ser 
Scoit' 

Wordsworth 
Pope 


Longlclfew 

Goldsmith •' Vicar  of  Wakef.eld  " 

^**'^**"  " "Gulliver's  Travels  " 

Defoe "  Kobinson  Crusof  " 

"The  Araljiafr  Nights  "    ' 

JJo-^well.. "Johnson" 

^"'•^^  Select  Works 

Essayists  ■. — 
Afldison 


Montaigne 


Mhlieie 

Sheridan  ~lL>^'-^ 

Carlylc...j;o:^    "  Palt  and   Pr«;eni  "'  and 
'  h  rench   Revolution 


MorifcRN    JlCTlO.v. 
SelcctiQps   (!)  from—        ..  ^ 


Dickens 

•"^cott  v-:^    XatO^  Urt^-. 
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The  above  is  a  facsimile  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks  upon  the 
"Best  Hundred  Books"  compiled  by  Lord  Avebury,  then  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  In  returning  the  list,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  :  "  Putting 
my  pen  lightly  through  the  needless,  and  blottesquely  through  the 
rubbish  and  poison  of  Sir  John's  list,  I  leave  enough  for  a  life's 
liberal  reading,  and  choice  for  any  true  worker's  loyal  reading.  I 
should  add  one  quite  vital  and  essential  book — Livy  (the  two  first 
books),  and  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  (Clouds,  Birds,  and  Plutus). 
Of  travels,  I  read  myself  all  old  ones  I  can  get  hold  of;  of  modern, 
Humboldt  is  the  central  model.  Forbes  (James  Forbes  in  Alps) 
is  essential  to  the  modern  Swiss  tourist — of  sense." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RUSKIN  READING  CIRCLES, 

I, — Begin  the  study  of  Ruskin  with  :  (i)  Sesame  and  Lilies^ 
(2)  Unto  this  Last,  (3)  Foj's  Clavigera.  Ruskin  himself  says  in 
the  Preface  of  1882  to  Sesame  and  Lilies^  that  if  that  book  be 
"  read  in  connection  with  Unto  this  Last,  it  contains  the  chief  truths 
I  have  endeavoured  through  all  my  past  life  to  display,  and  which, 
under  the  warnings  I  have  received  to  prepare  for  its  close,  I  am 
chiefly  thankful  to  have  learnt  and  taught." 

2. — Appoint  a  definite  portion  to  be  studied  beforehand,  for 
each  meeting. 

3. — Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  Do  not  leave  a 
passage  until  what  Ruskin  means  by  it  is  quite  clear  to  you.  We 
have  not  read  an  author  till  we  have  understood  what  he  means. 

4. — Ruskin's  use  of  words  is  an  intensely  accurate  one — based 
on  their  derivation,  and  on  their  use  by  great  writers.  It  is  there- 
fore often  not  identical  with  the  way  they  are  used  in  newspapers 
and  other  careless  writing.  If  you  think  Ruskin  wrong,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  is  the  reason  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

5, — When  a  Reading  Circle  is  commencing  the  study  of  any 
book,  it  is  advisable  that  a  lecture  should  be  given,  in  which  the 
chief  points  of  the  book  should  be  clearly  brought  out.  Write 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  if  you  cannot  get  a  lecturer. 

6. — Members  should,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Circle,  be  ready 
without  urging,  to  say  what  points  have  chiefly  impressed  them 
in  the  portion  last  studied,  and  to  show  why  they  have  done  so. 
Difficulties  should  be  stated  and  discussed.  Each  one  should  take 
part  in  this. 

7. — The  leader  of  the  Circle  should  at  the  meetings  read  aloud 
the  notes  (from  Saint  George  or  elsewhere)  on  the  part  under  con- 
sideration. Members  should  follow  these  Notes,  comparing  them 
with  the  context.  They  should  also  do  their  best  to  read  what  is 
recommended  in  these  Notes,  and  to  consult  any  books  referred 
to. 
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8, — Never  mind  how  slowly  you  read,  so  long  as  you  do  read. 
To  make  one  great  and  true  idea  in  a  year  your  own,  is  rapid 
progress. 
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NOTES  ON  SESAME  AND  LILIES. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth. 

"  If  read  in  connection  with  Unto  this  Last,  it  {^Sesame  and 
Lilies)  contains  the  chief  truths  I  have  endeavoured  through  all 
my  past  life  to  display,  and  which,  under  the  warnings  I  have 
received  to  prepare  for  its  close,  I  am  chiefly  thankful  to  have 
learnt  and  taught"  (Preface,  1882), 

The  above  sentence  should  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
Reading  Circles  to  commence  their  study  of  Ruskin  with  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  followed  by  Unto  this  Last. 

Sesame  and  Lilies  consists  of  two  lectures,*  of  which  the  first, 
"Sesame,"  or  "Kings'  Treasuries,"  was  delivered  by  Ruskin  in 
1864,  at  Manchester,  in  aid  of  a  library  for  an  Institute  in  that 
city.  Its  subject  is,  "  the  majesty  of  the  influence  of  good  books, 
if  we  know  how  to  read  them."  The  second  lecture,  "  Lilies," 
or  "  Queens'  Gardens,"  was  also  delivered  in  the  same  month,  in 
aid  of  some  schools  in  Manchester.  Its  subject  is,  "  the  majesty 
of  the  influence  of  good  women,  if  we  know  how  to  honour 
them."  All  the  pleading  of  both  lectures  depends  on  the  assurance 
"  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  essential  {i.e.,  fundamental)  good 
and  as  essential  evil  in  books,  in  art,  and  in  character,  and  that 
this  essential  goodness  and  badness  are  independent  of  epochs, 
fashions,  opinions,  or  revolutions"   (Preface,  1882). 

Ruskin  wrote  two  Prefaces  to  this  book — one  in  1871,  the 
other  in  1882.  "It  is,"  he  says  {Crown  of  Wild  Olive — Intro- 
duction), "  one  of  my  bad  habits  to  put  half  my  books  into 
Preface."  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  his  readers'  good  habits  to 
study  the  Prefaces  with  close  attention. 


*     A  third,  "The  Mystery  of  Life,"  is  added  in  some  editions. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PREFACE  OF  1871.* 

5.  The  letters  begun  ....  of  England.  Fors 
Clavigera^  or  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Fiery  light  of  recent  events  :  The  Franco-German  War, 
July,  1870 — ^January,  1871. 

Orissa  :  (S.W.  part  of  Bengal).  In  ancient  times  one  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  India. 

6.  Luminous:  "  Favoured  with  a  special //^/j/ of  knowledge." 
Immaculate    and    final    verity  :    Read  the  opening   para- 
graphs of  "The  Lamp  of  Truth"  in  Seven  Lamps. 

The  most  abstruse  of  all  possible  subjects  :  i.e..,  Theology. 

8.     "The  Light  of  Morning" — Youth. 

Solennis  :  The  word  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  close 
study  of  words  recommended  in  Sesame*  15 — 19.  It  is  a  com- 
pound Latin  word  derived  from  Solus,  alone.,  in  the  sense  o{ complete., 
and  Annus,  a  year.  Its  meaning  here  is  "sacred,  solemn."  The 
links  from  one  meaning  to  the  other  are  that  which  takes  place 
when  the  year  is  cofnplete  :  annual:  established :  appointed:  appointed 
as  a  religious  observance :    sacred. 

10.  Vulgar:  Means  here  "common"  or  "ordinary,"  as  is 
obvious  from  the  context.  Elsewhere  it  is  another  matter,  e.g.^ 
"In  an  interesting  letter  for  'Self and  Mates,'  a  Manchester  work- 
ing man  asks  me  whether  I  mean  by  vulgarity  'commonness.' 
I  do  not  mean  by  vulgarity,  commonness.  A  daisy  is  common 
and  a  baby  not  uncommon.  Neither  is  vulgar.  He  says  also 
that  he  and  his  mates  must  do  many  things  in  a  hurry.  I  know 
it.  But  do  they  suppose  such  compulsion  is  a  law  of  Heaven  .'' 
or  that,  if  not,  it  is  likely  to  last.^"  (^Fors  Clavigera.,  y^xv.,  final 
note.) 

18.  Menageres  (Fr.):  "Housewives."  Premieres  representa- 
tions :  "first,"  i.e..,  Private  "views"  (of  pictures,  &c.).      Mobiliers 

*      Omitted  in  tome  Eililions. 
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(Fr.) :  movables,  i.e.,  "furniture."  Vaudevilles  (Fr.) :  "Light 
comedies."  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  old  French  Vau  de  Vire, 
the  native  valley  of  Oliver  Basselin,  a  Norman  poet  of  the  15th 
century,  who  originated  a  certain  kind  of  convivial  songs  which  he 
called  after  his  native  valley.  Anonymas  (Greek)  :  "  Nameless 
ones,"  i.e..,  members  of  the  demi-monde.  Emeutes  (Fr.)  :  Out- 
breaks. Vous  ites  .  .  .  verite  :  "  You  are  English  ;  we  believe 
you.     English  women  always  speak  the  truth." 

Sic  (Latin)  :  "  thus."  Used  as  here,  this  word  means  that 
what  might  seem  only  a  printer's  error,  is  not  so.  "Pretty"  in 
the  sentence  should  be  prettily."     The  mistake  is  «o/  the  printer's. 

19.  As  Ellesmere.  .  .  .  Gretchen.  a  reference  to 
Companions  of  my  Solitude,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  A  note  would 
be  useless.     Read  chapters  6  and  7  in  that  fascinating  book. 

(Note)  *'''\'7  (Phile — pronounce  like  Filey)  :  The  feminine  or 
the  Greek  adjective  ^I^oq  (philos)  which  means  "dear,"  "beloved." 
The  reference  is  to  his  cousin.  Miss  Joanna  Ruskin  Agnew,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Severn. 

20.  Medea.  There  are  frequent  references  in  Ruskin  and  in 
most  great  writers,  to  the  Greek  myths.  There  are  no  stories 
like  these  Greek  stories.  Here  again,  notes  are  useless,  not  being 
Greek  stories.  The  best  note  is  to  tell  you  to  read,  e.g.,  Myths 
of  Hellas  (translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Witt,  by 
Francis  Younghusband  :  published  by  Longmans  at  3s.  6d.)  ; 
Tangle-wood  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (price  is.)  ;  Kings - 
ley's  Heroes.  In  all  these  the  myths  are  charmingly  told.  Any 
classical  dictionary  relates  them  also,  though  in  matter  of  fact 
fashion. 

The  daughter  of  Herodias  :   See  St.  Matthew  xiv.,  1-12. 

GuiDO  GuiNicELLi,  A.D.  I220 — 1 276  :  l^he  greatest  poet  of 
his  day.  Of  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  married  a  lady 
named  Beatrice.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Imperialists,  and  was  exiled.  Hardly  anything  more  is  known 
of  his  life.     There  are  echoes  of  his  poetry  in  Dante,  A.D.  1265 — 
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1 32 1,  who  bestows  high  praise  on  Guinicelli,  whom  he  represents 
himself  as  meeting  in  Purgatory,  e.g.  :  — 

"  Who  was  a  father  to  mc,  and  to  those 
My  betters,  who  have  ever  used  the  sweet 
And  pleasant  rhymes  of  love." 

Purgatory,  Canto  26. 


And  again, 


"Those  dulcet  lays"  I  answered  "  which,  as  long 

As  of  our  tongue  the  beauty  does  not  fade, 

Shall  make  us  love  the  very  ink  that  traced  them." 


nu 


And  again  in  the  l^ila  Nuova, 

"  Love  and  the  gentle  heart  arc  one  same  thing 
Even  as  the  Wise  Man  in  His  ditty  saith." 

The  "  Wise  Man  "  is  Guido  GuiniceUi,  and  his  ditty.  The  Gentle 
Heart.  Translations  of  some  of  Guinicelli's  poems,  including  The 
Gentle  Heart.,  will  be  found  in  D,  G.  Rosetti's  Dante  and  his 
Circle. 

Why  does  Ruskin  say  that  in  "  all  that  is  strongest  and  deepest 
in  him  that  fits  him  for  his  work  and  gives  light  and  shadow  to  his 
being  he  has  sympathy  with  Guido  Guinicelli?"  To  answer  this 
question  compare  "Lilies"  and  the  noble  view  it  gives  of  the  power 
of  woman  and  of  love,  with,  e.g.,  Guinicelli's  Gentle  Heart,  and 
the  Sonnet  entitled,  "  He  will  praise  his  lady."  And,  further,  do 
not  the  following  lines  from  Guinicelli's  sonnet  on  "  Human  Pre- 
sumption "  contain  one  of  the  chief  truths  which  Ruskin  sets  him- 
self to  enforce  both  in  his  writings  on  Art,  and  in  those  on  l-*oli- 
tical  Economy  ? 

"  I  therefore  say,  that  sin  can  even  estrange 
Man's  very  sight,  and  his  heart  satisfy 
Tu  live  as  lives  a  sheep  upon  the  field." 

Marmontf.i,  (Jean  Fran(;^-ois)  1723-99.      A  well-known  French 
writer,  chiefly  remembered  now,  from  his  Contes  Moranx,  published 
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In  1 76 1,  in  the  French  journal,  Le  Mercure,  "exquisitely  finished 
tales,"  as  Ruskin  calls  them.  He  wrote  also  Belisaire,  a  kind  of 
romance  and  (in  defence  of  his  advocacy  of  religious  toleration) 
Les  Incas.  His  autobiography,  Memoires,  is  also  well-known.  In 
Fors  Clavigera  he  is  often  quoted  and  praised.  You  should  read 
especially,  Letters  xiv,  10-18  ;  xvii,  12-18  ;  xxi,  18-21  ;  xl,  73  4. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Contes  Moraux  (Moral  Tales),  by 
George  Saintsbury  (published  by  Allen,  6/-),  with  an  excellent 
introductory  account  of  Marmontel, 

Why  does  Ruskin  say  that  "  in  his  constant  natural  temper 
and  thoughts  of  things  and  of  people  he  has  sympathy  with  Mar- 
montel }  "  The  Memoir es  of  Marmontel  show  that  he  had  a  great 
love  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  that  the  natural  characteristics 
of  his  birth-place,  had  a  great  effect  in  moulding  his  character. 
He  values  a  well-spent  and  useful  life  far  above  mere  worldly 
success;  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  he  is  a 
close  student  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Some  of  the  chief  aims 
of  Ruskin's  Political  Economy,  are  to  be  found  as  it  were  in 
the  "sweet  simplicity"  of  practice,  in  Marmontel's  Tales — see 
especially,  Fors^  xvii,  12-18. 

Dean  Swift — 1 667-1 744.  The  great  master  of  English  satire, 
a  man  of  "intense  and  glowing  mind."  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  For  details  see  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  by  Leslie  Stephen.  Among  his  writings  are  Gulliver  s 
Travels,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Battle  of  the  Books,  etc. 

Why  does  Ruskin  say  that  "  in  his  enforced  and  accidental 
temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  of  people,  he  has  sympathy 
with  Dean  Swift  ?"  Because  the  Dean  was  a  fearless  exposer  of 
the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  his  day :  because  he  had  a  great 
"scorn  of  fools"  :  and  because,  to  quote  the  article  above  referred 
to,  "his  strongest  personal  affections  involved  him  in  a  tragedy  : 
and  the  country  which  he  had  served  so  generously,  seemed  to  be 
sinking  into  ruins  under  the  system  which  he  had  denounced." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PREFACE  OF   1882. 

Deucalion.  One  of  Ruskin's  works,  published  from  1875 — 
1883.  The  sub-title  he  gives  it  is  "Collected  Studies  of  the 
Lapse  of  Waves  and  Life  of  Stones."  The  book  is  chiefly  on 
Geology,  as  exemplified  by  the  Alps,  and  with  Proserpina  (on 
Botany),  and  Love's  Meinie,  forms  the  commencement  only  of 
Ruskin's  contemplated  writings  on  Natural  History. 

Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prometheus,  who,  knowing  that  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  intended  to  destroy  men  by  a  flood,  advised  Deucalion 
to  save  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  by  making  a  chest  that  would 
float  on  the  waters.  This  was  done,  and  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
were  saved.  After  the  flood,  Zeus,  taking  pity  on  their  loneli- 
ness, sent  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  Messenger  of  the  Gods,  to  tell 
them  that  they  might  ask  for  anything  they  pleased,  and  he  would 
grant  it.  They  asked  that  the  earth  might  be  again  re-peopled. 
Hermes  then  told  them  that  when  they  had  thrown  behind  them 
the  bones  of  their  grandmother,  their  wish  would  be  granted. 
This  was  found  to  mean  that  they  should  throw  the  stones  which 
lay  on  the  earth  over  their  shoulders.  They  did  so,  and  every 
stone  that  Deucalion  threw  became  a  man,  and  every  stone  that 
Pyrrha  threw  became  a  woman. 

"The  best  strength  of  a  man  is  shown  in  his  intellectual  work, 
as  that  of  a  woman  in  her  daily  deed  and  character."  Ruskin  is 
a  dire  opponent  of  so-called  "  women's  rights,"  and  of  masculine 
occupations  for  women.  He  says,  in  Queens'  Gardens^  p.  68, 
"  the  woman's  power  is  for  rule,  not  for  battle — and  her  intellect 
is  not  for  invention  or  creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrange- 
ment, and  decision." 

Orpheus  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  greatest  poet  and 
musician  before  Homer.  The  god  Apollo  gave  him  a  lyre,  and 
the  Muses  taught  him  to  play  upon  it  with  such  success,  that  he 
could  charm  the  wild  beasts  with  it,  and  cause  trees  and  rocks  to 
follow  him.      He  married  Eurydice,  and  when  she  died  from  the 
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bite  of  a  serpent,  he  followed  her  into  the  lower  world,  where  by 
the  charms  of  his  music  he  prevailed  on  Pluto  to  release  her,  but 
only  on  condition  that  Orpheus  should  not  look  round  on  Eury- 
dice  till  they  had  arrived  in  the  upper  world.  The  love  of 
Orpheus  for  his  wife  was  so  great,  however,  and  his  joy  so  intense, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  turning  to  see  whether  she  was  really 
following  him.  He  did  so,  and  she  was  immediately  caught  back 
to  her  former  state. 

Read  the  Song  in  the  Third  Act  of  "  Henry  VIII,"  "  Orpheus 
with  his  lute."  Also,  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  5, 
sc.  I. 

The  ancient  astronomers  held  that  after  the  death  of  Orpheus 
his  lyre  was,  at  the  request  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  placed  by 
Zeus  among  the  stars.  Hence  the  name  of  the  constellation 
Lyra. 

Camilla — one  of  the  fleetest  attendants  of  Diana  the  goddess 
of  the  chase.  Camilla  was  also  a  warrior.  For  a  description  of 
a  "modern  Camilla,"  see  Fors  Clavigera^  letter  66  (corres- 
pondence). 

These  untried  instruments  of  action.  The  steam  whistles 
and  bicycles  just  alluded  to. 

College  education  for  women — as  at  Girton  (Cambridge) 
or  Somerville  College  (Oxford).     A  new  thing  in  1882. 

Out-of-college  education  for  men — e.g.^  the  "unattached" 
students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Unattached,  that  is,  to  any 
College  or  Hall  of  the  University.     A  new  thing  in  1882, 

Positivism  with  its  religion  of  humanity — a  quasi-religious 
system  with  every  supernatural  element  omitted  or  ignored,  and 
with  an  elaborate  ritual  for  the  worship  of  Humanity.  It  is  the 
invention  of  the  French  philosopher  Comte  (1798 — 1857).  It 
created  some  attention  in  England  and  had  at  one  time  a  fol- 
lowing, including  J.  S.  Mill,  Herschel  and  others.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  is  well-known  as  its  chief  exponent  in  the  present  day. 
It   was   humorously    said   not   long   ago   that   the   whole   of  the 
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members  of  the  Positive  Church  went  to  its  meetings  in  a  four- 
wheeler  and  returned  in  two  hansoms. 

For  an  account  of  Comte  and  his  philosophy,  see  Martineau's 
Types'  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  passages  bearing  on  Positivism  or  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  are  extracted  from  Fors  Clavigera  : 

"  And  this  Psyche,  or  Soul,  was  held  by  the  two  great  old 
masters  of  economy,  that  is  to  say,  by  Plato  and  David,  the  best 
property  of  all  that  a  man  had,  except  only  one  thing,  which  the 
Soul  itself  must  be  starved  without,  yet  which  you  would  never 
guess,  my  practical  friend,  if  you  guessed  yourself  into  your  grave, 
to  be  an  article  of  property  at  all !  The  Law  of  God — of  which 
David  says,  'My  Soul  fainteth  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto 
Thy  judgments,'  or  in  terms  which  you  can  perhaps  better  under- 
stand, '  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  dearer  unto  me  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver.'" 

"  But  indeed  the  market  value  of  this  commodity  has  greatly 
fallen  in  these  times.  "Damn  the  laws  of  God,"  answered  a  City 
merchant  of  standing  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  advising  him 
the  other  day  to  take  a  little  of  that  capital  into  his  business. 

"  Then,  finallv,  there  is  just  one  article  of  property  more  to  be 
catalogued,  and  I  have  done.  The  Lawgiver  Himself,  namely, 
the  Master  of  masters,  whom  when,  as  human  dogs,  we  discover, 
and  can  call  our  own  Master,  we  are  henceforth  ready  to  die  for, 
if  need  be.  Which  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  other  English  gentle- 
men who  are  at  present  discussing  in  various  magazines,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "religion  "  *  (appearing  never  to  have  heard 
in  the  course  of  their  education,  ot  either  the  word  "lictor,'  or 
"ligature,")  will  find  is,  was,  and  will  be,  among  all  educated 
scholars,  the  perfectly  simple  meaning  o\  that  ancient  word  ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  even  for  sentimental  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  a  religion  of  Manity,  nor  to  the  most  orthodox  hunting  parson, 

•  See  "  definition  "  quoted  .is  satisfactory  in  yinthrcfxilogual  Mugjz.itie,'''' \\\chc\\c('inS^\r\x.\ii\ 
beings,"  which  would  make  the  Devil  a  religious  person,  inasmuch  as  he  both  believes  and  fears. 
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as  a  religion  of  Dogity  ;  nor  for  modern  European  civilisation  as 
a  religion  of  Bitchity,  without  such  submission  of  spirit  to  the 
Worshipped  Power,  as  shall  in  the  most  literal  sense  'bind'  and 
chain  us  to  it  for  ever." — (Letter  70.) 


"  We  are  now  Human  creatures,  and  must,  at  our  peril,  do 
Human — that  is  to  say,  affectionate,  honest,  and  earnest  work.  * 
Farther,  I  found,  and  have  always  since  taught,  and  do  teach,  and 
shall  teach,  I  doubt  not,  till  I  die,  that  in  resolving  to  do  our  work 
well,  is  the  only  sound  foundation  of  any  religion  whatever  :  and 
that  by  that  resolution  only,  and  what  we  have  done,  and  not  by 
our  belief,  Christ  will  judge  us,  as  He  has  plainly  told  us  He  will, 
(though  nobody  believes   Him),  in  the  Resurrection." — (Letter 

76.) 


"For  instance,  the  Lippi,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  a  painting 
wrought  in  real  Religion ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  bringing  of  the 
heart  in  obedience  to  the  conceived  nature  and  laws  of  God. 

The  Titian  is  wrought  in  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  :  but  ought  more  accurately  to  call  the  Religion  of 
Manity,  (for  the  English  use  of  the  word  'humane'  is  continually 
making  him  confuse  benevolence  with  religion,) — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  binding  of  the  heart  in  obedience  to  the  nature  and  laws  of 
Man. 

And  finally,  the  Velasquez  is  wrought  in  the  still  more  developed 
Modern  Religion  of  Dogity,  or  the  obedience  of  the  heart  to  the 
nature  and  laws  of  Dog:  (the  lovely  little  idol,  you  observe, 
dominant  on  velvet  throne,  as  formerly  the  Madonna).  Of  which 
religion,  as  faithfully  held  by  the  brave  British  Squire,  in  its  widest 

*  This  is  essentially  what  my  friend  Mr.  Harrison  means  (if  he  knew  it)  by  his  "Religion  of 
Humanity," — one  which  he  will  find,  when  he  is  slightly  more  advanccil  in  the  knowledge  "of 
all  life  and  thought,"  was  known  and  acted  on  in  epochs  considerably  antecedent  to  that  of  modern 
Evolution. 
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Catholic  form  of  horse-and-dog-ity,  and  passionately  and  tenderly 
indulged  by  the  devoted  British  matron  in  the  sectarian  limitation 
of  Lapdogity, — there  is  more  to  be  told  than  Velasquez  taught,  or 
than  we  can  learn  to-day." — (Letter  69). 


Negativism  with  its  religion  of  chaos  :  negativism  as 
opposed  to  the  positivism  just  spoken  of.  An  allusion  to  agnos- 
ticism which  denies  that  man  can  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of 
things  divine,  and  which  would  thus  make  any  definite  form  of 
religion  a  merely  human  imagination. 

Realistic  or  materialistic  literature  and  art:  literature 
and  art  based  on  the  belief  that  matter,  not  mind,  is  the  basis  of 
the  universe.  The  dissolute  and  vulgar  literature  and  art  which  at 
present  abounds  is  the  direct  outcome  of  such  belief.  The  follow- 
ing extremely  clever  jeu  d'esfrit,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore,  on 
Buckle,  the  famous  author  of  A  History  oj  Civilization,  will  make 
the  position  clear  : —  * 

This  is  the  creed — let  no  man  chuckle — 

Of  the  great  thinker— Henry  Buckle. 

"■  I  believe  in  fire  and  water, 

And  in  fate,  Dame  Nature's  daughter. 

Consciousness  I  set  aside. 

The  dissecting  knife  my  guide. 

I  believe  in  steam  and  rice  ; 

Not  in  virtue  nor  in  vice  ; 

In  what  strikes  the  outward  sense 

Not  in  mind  nor  providence  ; 

In  a  stated  course  of  crimes, 

In  Macaulay  and  The  Times. 

As  for  truth,  the  ancients  lost  her  ; 

Plato  was  a  great  impostor. 

Morals  arc  a  vain  illusion 

Leading  only  to  confusion. 

Not  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek, 

Let  us  for  instruction  seek. 
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Fools,  like  Bossuct,  that  might  suit 

Who  had  better  have  been  mute  ; 

Let  us  study  snakes  and  flies 

And  on  fossils  fix  our  eyes. 

Would  we  learn  what  men  should  do, 

Let  us  watch  the  Kangaroo  ! 

Would  we  know  the  mental  march? 

It  depends  on  dates  and  starch. 

I  believe  in  all  the  gases. 

As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses. 

Carbon  animates  ambition  ; 

Oxygen  controls  volition. 

Much  that  is  sublime  in  men 

May  be  traced  to  nitrogen. 

And  the  body,  not  the  soul. 

Governs  the  unfathomed  whole." 

The  Mammoth — an  extinct  beast  of  the  elephant  tribe. 

The  Dodo — a  large  bird  now  extinct — once  found  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

Plato  (B.C.  429-347) — the  great  Greek  philosopher.  His 
"Dialogues"  contain  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the  study  of  whose 
life  and  death  and  teaching  is  an  education  in  itself.  The  chief  of 
the  "Dialogues"  is  the  "RepubHc"  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all 
books.  There  are  several  good  English  translations,  notably  by 
Jowett,  and  by  Davies  and  Vaughan.  In  Plato  the  philosophy  and 
ethics  of  the  heathen  world  are  at  their  best.  Ruskin  was  largely 
influenced  by  Plato*  ;  his  outlook  on  life  being  strikingly  similar 
on  many  points. 


*    Note  that  in  the  preceding  list  of  "  Best  books''  he  recommends  that  "all"  Plato  should  be 
read. 
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LECTURE  I. 

SESJME. 

Sesame — (pronounced  Sesame,  three  syllables) — An  Eastern 
annual  plant,  the  oily  seeds  of  which  are  used  in  various  ways  for 
food. 

The  words  "open  Sesame''  are  the  charm  by  which  the  door  of 
the  robbers'  treasure  cave  in  the  famous  tale  of  "  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves"  flew  open.  Ruskin  uses  the  word  in  this  sense. 
Lecture  I.  is  to  indicate  to  the  reader  how  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  which  great  books  are  full.     These  are  the  "  Kings'  Treasuries." 

LuciAN — a  Greek  writer,  who  died  about  200,  A.D.  The 
quotation  which  Ruskin  places  at  the  head  of  this  lecture  is  from  a 
comic  dialogue  of  Lucian's  called  "The  Fisherman,"  or  "The 
Resuscitated  Philosophers."  He  had  previously  poured  scorn  on 
the  many  pretenders  to  philosophical  knowledge  who  sheltered 
their  own  absurdities  behind  the  honoured  names  of  their  great 
predecessors.  It  was  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  those 
he  had  ridiculed  in  the  amusing  "Sale  of  the  Philosophers"  that 
he  wrote  the  "Resuscitated  Philosophers."  He  represents  them 
as  having  obtained  a  day's  leave  from  the  gloomy  lower  world  to 
come  and  accuse  their  libeller,  Lucian,  before  a  court  held  in  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.  Lucian  defends  himself  by  declaring  that 
his  attack  is  only  against  pretenders  to  philosophical  knowledge 
— "  asses  in  lions'  skins."  He  is  acquitted,  and  suggests  that  these 
pretenders  shall  be  brought  before  the  same  Court.  To  persuade 
them  to  appear,  various  methods  are  adopted,  e.g.,  "You  shall  each 
have  a  cake  of  Sesame  and  ten  pounds."  Some  are  represented  as 
thrown  from  the  Acropolis  when  their  deceit  is  exposed,  and 
others,  who  merely  follow  their  own  selfish  gain  under  the  guise  of 
philosophy,  are  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  mark  of  a  fox 
or  an  ape. 

I.      Regnant:    Reigning. 
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"  Touch  the  compass  "  :   Cover  the  whole  extent. 

2.  Education,  as  Ruskin  elsewhere  says,  is  not  a  means  of 
rising  out  of  one's  position,  but  a  means  of  finding  out  what  true 
powers  we  have,  and  of  using  them  truly,  and  finding  happiness 
in  so  doing.     It  is  the  development  of  right  human  character  and 

3.  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  : 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds), 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

Milton's  Lycidas. 

"  Fame  "  here  is  Ruskin's  "  thirst  for  applause." 

4.  Mortal — "deadly"  mortification  :  A  condition  in  which 
heahng  is  impossible,  and  death  the  unavoidable  end. 

5.  I  ASSUME  A  little  HONESTY  '.  This  is  One  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Ruskin's  "  Political  Economy,"  as  distinguished  from 
much  so-called  political  economy  current  when  Ruskin  wrote  these 
words,  and  current  yet.  The  reader  should  read  here  the  Preface 
to  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last.  "  Honesty  is  not  a  disturbing  force, 
which  deranges  the  orbits  of  economy  ;  but  a  consistent  and 
commanding  force,  by  obedience  to  which — and  by  no  other 
obedience — those  orbits  can  continue  clear  of  chaos." 

"That  is  not  in  human  nature"  :  Every  scoundrel  sets  up 
as  an  authority  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  human  nature."  It 
is  quite  a  common  remark  on  any  mean  action,  to  hear  that  it  is 
"  human  nature."  What  human  nature  really  is,  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  practical  question.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  theology, 
and  of  much  else.  "  Know  thyself,"  as  Ruskin  somewhere  says, 
"  is  '  the  proverb  of  proverbs — Apollo's  proverb  and  the  sun's.' 
Is  '  human  nature  '  at  the  root  good  or  evil  ?  Is  man,  whatever 
be  his  shortcomings,  made  in  '  the  image  of  God ' — blurred 
though  it  be — or  is  he  not  ^  What  is  the  difference  between 
human  nature  and,  for  example,  devil  nature  ?  Let  those  who 
charge  all  kinds  of  disgraceful  actions  on  'human  nature'  tell  us." 
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Ruskin  assumes  always  and  altogether  that  "human  nature  "  is 
at  the  root  good,  not  evil.  Those  who  will  not  grant  him  this, 
will  find  themselves  opposed  to  him  at  every  turn. 

9.  The  newsi'aper  may  be  entirely  proper  at  breakfast- 
time,     BUT    ASSUREDLY    IT    IS     NOT    READING     FOR    ALL    DAY  : If 

readers  of  Sesame  and  Lilies  would  take  nothing  more  out  of  the 
book  than  this,  it  would  as  things  stand,  be  much.  The  absurdly 
exaggerated  importance  attached  by  many  people  to  newspapers 
and  their  "  leading  articles,"  is  a  really  serious  matter  to  those 
who  know  how  and  why  these  productions  are  produced.  Half 
an  hour  a  day — preferably  at  night,  not  in  the  morning  when 
the  mind  is  fit  for  better  things — is  the  most  that  should  in  any 
ordinary  case  be  given  to  the  newspapers.  The  feverish  haste  to 
know  "  the  news "  is  only  a  bad  habit.  As  to  magazines, 
an  hour  a  month  is  in  most  cases  an  hour  wasted.  The  evil 
(and  it  is  a  great  one),  of  the  prevalent  reading  of  these  and  of 
little  else,  is,  that  it  destroys  the  power  of  reading  real  books 
which  demand  close  attention  and  thought,  and  it  ruins  the 
appreciation  of  great  writers.  Carlyle  hoped  great  things  from 
teaching  every  one  to  read.  The  Education  Acts  have  seen  that 
every  one  has  been  taught  to  read.  But  it  is  of  little  avail,  if  it  be 
not  positively  mischievous,  unless  the  tons  of  rubbish  issued  by  the 
press  can  be  dealt  with  as  rubbish,  and  not  as  a  qualification  tor  a 
baronetcy. 

10.  in  dueen  of  the  Air,  p.  106,  Ruskin  maintains  that  "the 
foundation  of  Art  is  in  moral  character,"  and  that  "great  Art  is 
the  expression,  by  an  Art-gift,  of  a  pure  soul." 

12.  Those  Elysian  gates  :  Among  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Elysian  fields  were  the  dwelling  places  of  the  blessed 
in  the  next  world. 

Portieres  (Fr.)  :   Gateways. 

Faubourg  St.  Germain  :  A  part  of  Paris  (formerly  a  suburb) 
in  which  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  live. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MEETING  of  the  Council  of  the  Ruskin  Union 
was  held  at  15,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  W.,  on  Saturday,  September  29th,  1900,  at 
3  p.m.,  when  there  were  present  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson 
(in  the  Chair),  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  Miss  Brabrook, 
Mr.  Foskett,  Mr.  Howarth,  Mr.  Newland,  Mr.  Paton,  Miss  E. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  conditions  of 
amalgamation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Union  with  the  Journal  {Saint 
George)  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham  was  received. 

The  clauses  of  this  report  were  considered  one  and  by  one,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Council  adopt  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  amended  by  the  Council,  after  the  following  motion 
had  been  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost,  viz. : — 

That  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  Ruskin  Union  'Journal  with  Saint  George  of 
Birmingham,  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  and 
that  this  report  be  not  adopted  in  its  entirety  before  it  has  been 
discussed  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Union, 

The  Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Union  had  been  held  at  Sheffield  on  the  21st  and  22nd  inst.,  and 
had  been  a  great  success.  The  members  had  been  welcomed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield  in  the  name  of  the  City.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  also  held  a  reception  of  members  of  Congress  and 
others,  which  was  attended  by  some  five  hundred  people.  The 
President  had  delivered  his  presidential  address  to  a  large  audience 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  Mr.  J,  A. 
Hobson  had  lectured  to  the  Sheffield  Ruskin  Club  and  to  members 
of  Congress  in  the  afternoon,  on  "The  Social  Economics  of 
Ruskin." 
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RUSKIN  AT  THE  SORBONNE. 

?T  was  quite  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Ruskin 
study  in  France  when  M.  Jacques  Bardoux  offered  as  his 
thesis  at  the  Sorbonne  a  general  survey  of  Ruskin's  works. 
'The  newspaper  and  review  notices,  too,  were  interesting, 
as  showing  very  various  degrees  of  understanding  and 
appreciation.  The  most  thoughtful  and  valuable  of  these,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  is  from  the  pen  of  M,  Gaston  Rouvier,  and 
appeared  in  Le  Temps  on  January  11.  After  lamenting  that 
Ruskin  should  not  be  better  and  more  fully  known,  and  wel- 
coming the  thesis,  M.  Rouvier  gives  a  short  account  of  M. 
Bardoux,  in  which  he  omits,  however,  to  recall  his  stay  at  Oxford, 
and  the  amusing  booklet  he  wrote  about  it.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  give  the  following  summary,  for  the  account  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Dale,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  We 
shall  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  endorse  absolutely  M. 
Rouvier's  judgment  :  we  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  devote 
a  separate  notice  to  M.  Bardoux's  book.     M.  Rouvier  says : — 

"  Let  us  turn  to  John  Ruskin.  The  meed  of  honour  he  had 
earned  was  not  paid  in  full  yesterday.  Man  has  no  unity  except 
in  space:  he  has  none  in  time!  Every  moment  we  die  and  are 
born  again.  And  it  is  not  only  our  body  that  is  re-created,  but 
our  soul  to-day  is  never  what  it  was  yesterday.  Ruskin's  mind 
was  essentially  mobile,  ever  changing,  ever  fresh.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  time  attracted  by  different  luminous  points,  of  which 
two  at  least  have  been  strong  to  kindle  and  constrain  :   beauty  in 
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personal  life,  harmony  in  social  life.  M,  Bardoux,  struck  with 
this  duality,  has  enlarged  upon  it  in  his  book.  Although  it  was 
brought  against  him  as  a  reproach,  we  believe  that  he  is  quite 
right  in  resolutely  maintaining  the  distinction  between  the  two 
poles  of  Ruskin's  thought,  art  and  political  economy.  Of  course, 
it  is  obvious  that  his  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  not 
aimless,  for  man  is  incapable  of  acting  without  a  motive.  But  to 
find  that  motive  is  another  thing.  Did  Ruskin  arrive  at  his  social 
pre-occupation  as  a  kind  of  sequel  and  climax  of  his  artistic 
thought  .^  Or  are  they  parallel  developments  of  a  primary  theory 
— the  return  to  Nature }  The  discussion  which  arose  on  this 
point  between  Professors  Seailles  and  M.  Bardoux  was  too  much 
like  special  pleading,  and  somewhat  futile.  The  important  point 
to  recognise  is,  that  we  have  both  a  Ruskin  who  is  an  art  critic 
and  a  Ruskin  who  is  a  social  reformer. 

"Now  the  Professors  at  the  Sorbonne  practically  confined  them- 
selves to  the  former.  They  praised  or  criticised  his  theory  of 
beauty  (which  is,  no  doubt,  in  France  the  best  known  of  his 
theories,  owing  to  the  work  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne)  :  they  said 
nothing  of  his  economic  theories.  And  that  is  why  we  say  that 
they  paid  him  not  half  his  meed  of  honour. 

"  For  Ruskin  (and  here  M.  Bardoux  will  be  our  chief  guide) 
was  before  all  things  what  we  call  a  'a  social  man.'  He  had 
the  very  genius  of  human  pity.  Like  the  great  novelist  Dickens, 
he  yearned  with  open  heart  over  humanity  :  he  heard  its  cry  and 
turned  upon  its  masters." 

And  then  M.  Rouvier  gives  a  series  of  well-chosen  extracts 
showing  Ruskin's  growing  conviction  of  the  fundamentalness  of 
his  social  theories  :  words  which  he  says  "  are  strange  and  won- 
derful in  the  mouth  of  one  too  long  called  an  art  critic."  After 
an  account  of  Ruskin's  share  in  the  Working  Men's  College  and 
the  growth  of  his  political  economy,  M.  Rouvier  proceeds  : — 

"In  i860  Ruskin's  thought  became  so  violent  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  articles  in   two  of  the  leading  Reviews  had  to  be 
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stopped,  in  face  of  the  indignation  of  the  subscribers.  Then, 
after  the  Paris  Commune,  he  begins  the  pubhcation  of  his  famous 
monthly  pamphlet  Fors  Clavigera.  In  it  he  declares  war  against 
the  capitalists.  He  affirms,  in  fact,  that  the  capitalist  class  is 
composed  of  bourgeois  rogues,  who  find  in  money-spinning,  play- 
ing, or  drinking,  the  be-all  of  life :  literary  men  ready  to  say 
anything  for  hire,  philosophers  who  say  whatever  comes  into 
their  head,  and  nobles  who  say  nothing  at  all.  And  for  a  climax, 
he  is  surprised  that  the  gods  in  the  gallery  do  not  come  down  and 
storm  the  stalls. 

"  Such  is  the  Ruskin  of  whom  we  heard  so  much  yesterday  at 
the  Sorbonne.  No  doubt  it  was  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 
whether  for  him  beauty  had  an  objective  value  or  not.  And  the 
English  visitors  must  have  been  disappointed  to  hear  that 
Ruskin's  architectural  ideas  were  by  no  means  original,  as  they 
had  been  anticipated  in  France.  No  doubt  Ruskin's  artistic 
theories  had  for  himself,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
a  supreme  importance,  and  it  is  certain  that  to  them  is  due  his 
enormous  popularity  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Ruskin's 
inmost  mind  they  are  not  distinguished  from  his  social  theories, 
for  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  were  for  him  the  two  aspects  ot 
the  Divine.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  his  chief  claim  to  our 
praise  was  that  he  did  not  stay  his  life  out  in  the  barriered  granary 
of  the  metaphysician,  but  came  down  to  mingle  with  men." 
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By  the  Rev.  Canon  John  H.  Skrine,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Genalmond. 

[O  challenge  a  paradox  is  no  longer  a  safe  exploit, 
rhis  is  not  because  the  pains  and  penalties  of  dissent 
I  from  established  wisdom  have  been  re-enacted,  but,  on 
'the  contrary,  because  Paradox  enjoys  so  much  im- 
ipunity.  Paradox  has  in  consequence  become  a  mode, 
and  an  affected  mode,  of  clever  people ;  and  the  rest  of  us,  who 
wish  to  be  thought  serious,  have  to  avoid  it,  just  as  the  man  of 
business  has  to  conceal  from  the  market  that  at  home  he  writes 
poetrv.  So  it  is  necessary  to  deprecate  the  suspicion  of  levity 
before  my  present  attempt  is  named.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  a  certain  approved  generalisation  about  human  nature  is  not 
so  correct  as  the  warrant  of  a  millenium  or  so  ought  to  make  it. 
The  generalisation  meant  is  one  that  underlies  the  trite  formula 
"  Life's  Illusions,"  a  formula  which  if  drawn  out  asserts  that  men 
in  the  conduct  of  their  existence  are  governed  by  conceptions  ot 
the  present  and  expectations  of  the  future  which  are  not  true,  and 
which,  both  for  mischief  and  for  good,  make  humanity  their  sport. 
My  proposal  is  that  we  dispute  this  commonplace,  and  enquire 
what  the  thing  named  Illusion  really  is  as  a  fact  in  nature  ;  whether 
it  deserves  the  rather  bad  name  given  it.  and  what  our  attitude 
towards  it  ought  to  be  as  the  practical  people  we  all  are. 

That  Illusion  is  a  fact  in  nature  no  one  will  ask  us  to  prove. 
That  assertion  has  passed  into  the  stage  of  proverb,  and  must  be 
well  on  the  way  to  that  of  axiom.  When  we  warn  our  young 
people  (as  however  we  ought  not)  against  being  victimised  by 
youth's  illusions,  we  have  no  sort  of  fear  that  by  the  time  we  are 
grandfathers  they  will  convict  us  of  having  talked  of  things  which 
did   not  exist ;   we  know  perfectly  that  they  will  then  be  handing 

•    A  Lecture  delivered  bi-forc  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  i  ^th  Janii.iry,  1901. 
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on  to  young  people  of  their  own  the  same  barren  information. 
The  fact  is  not  in  dispute ;  the  cause  of  it  still  is. 

A  cause  rendered  on  some  hands  is  one  to  pass  by  with  pitying 
brevity.  The  cynical  world  has  said  in  its  haste,  "  All  things  are 
liars,  and  all  men  are  fools,  at  least  all  young  ones."  Wiser  people, 
or  people  more  at  leisure,  have  discerned  that  if  in  youthful  illusion 
there  is  a  lie,  it  is  like  the  fiction  in  the  Platonic  state,  a  wholesome  lie, 
deceiving  us  for  our  good.  We  here  shall  look  tolerantly  on  that 
theory  of  Illusion  which  sees  in  it  a  beneficent  bit  of  mechanism 
devised  by  the  Power  behind  nature  as  a  spring  to  move  human  action. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  how  unliveable  life  would  be  if  it  were 
not  for  its  illusions,  how  youth  would  decline  to  start  on  its  journey 
if  the  road  did  not  wear  in  the  morning  an  allurement  which  falls 
away  at  noon,  how  industry  would  not  dig  its  field  and  win  a 
harvest  except  for  the  beguilement  of  a  buried  treasure  which  is 
not  there  after  all,  nor  moral  ambition  pursue  the  divine  Gleam  if 
it  knew  that  the  rainbow  cannot  be  reached,  and  when  reached  has 
no  rainbow-gold  at  the  root  of  it ;  how  Kings  and  Judges  and 
even  Mayors  effect  our  civil  peace  and  order  very  much  by  the 
glamour  of  their  robes,  and  the  soldier  achieves  his  country's  good 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  while  he  is  seeking  the  reputation  which 
some  have  called  a  "bubble," — when  this  is  pointed  out  to  us  we 
assent,  but  we  are  not  satisfied.  First  the  theory  is  mechanical, 
and  one  does  not  any  longer  explain  the  universe  by  mechanism. 
And  secondly  the  theory  of  a  trap,  however  beneficent  the  capture 
may  be,  seems  as  undignified  for  the  Providence  which  sets  the 
snare  as  it  is  an  indignity  to  the  prey.  However,  this  concep- 
tion of  a  providential  machinery  has  already  been  bettered.  A 
subtler  view  has  called  upon  us  to  discriminate  between  Illusion 
and  another  principle  which  the  dictionaries  confound  with  it,  Delu- 
sion. There  is,  it  is  urged,  no  lie  in  the  case,  whether  a  beneficent 
lie  or  no.  Men  are  acted  on  by  appearances  of  which  the  under- 
lying realities  are  not  indeed  quite  as  they  appear,  but  yet  are  real. 
To  take  a  physical  illustration  (and  if  the  illustration  chosen  has 
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been  worn  bald  by  service,  let  it  be  forgiven  ;  it  is  really  hard  to 
improve  on  it), — one  traveller  marches  thirsting  over  sands  towards 
a  shimmering  lake  which  dries  up  and  proves  a  mirage;  he  has  been 
under  Delusion.  Another  steers  for  a  mountain  which  in  a  rarified 
air  across  a  monotonous  foreground  he  takes  for  a  three  hours' 
journey,  and  he  reaches  it,  but  only  at  nightfall ;  his  was  only  an 
Illusion. 

Then  if  we  must  choose  an  example  from  history  let  it  be 
the  national  legend  of  the  long  vanished  King  who  is  waiting 
in  a  magic  cavern,  with  the  red  beard  grown  to  his  feet  till  the 
hour  strikes  to  rise  and  reunite  his  kingdom.  A  fairy-tale ! 
What  nation  would  cherish  it  except  the  dreamy  Fatherland  by 
the  Rhine?  Yet  Barbarossa  did  come  again,  and  the  fragments 
of  a  great  people  did  gather  together  bone  to  his  bone,  and  the  dream 
of  German  unity  was  an  illusion,  but  not  a  deceit.  It  would  be  a 
less  grateful  task  to  illustrate  the  other  side  of  the  contrast,  and 
cite  the  case  of  a  people  haunted  by  a  national  hope,  which  could 
neither  fulfil  itself  nor  meanwhile  suffer  to  be  fulfilled  a  good  which 
is  practicable.  Teuton  Barbarossa  comes  again  in  history,  Celtic 
Arthur  does  not.  There,  we  say,  is  Delusion — it  is  no  mere  mis- 
take of  perspective,  no  illusion  of  distance;  the  goal  will  never  be 
reached,  because  the  goal  is  nowhere.  Without  further  hunting 
for  examples  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  distinction  of  Illusion  and 
Delusion  is  a  valid  one,  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  practice.  But 
still  we  are  not,  I  am  sure,  content.  We  have  gained  this  much, 
that  Illusion's  credit  for  truthfulness  has  been  saved.  It  is  a  mode 
by  which  realities  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  though  bv  way  of 
refraction  and  through  a  tinted  transparency.  But  why  this  round- 
about in  the  conmmnication,  why  this  alien  colouring  on  the  way? 
The  principle  of  Illusion  is  no  longer  a  trick,  but  it  remains  a 
freak.  Nature  seems  at  plav  with  us  still,  rendering  us  a  serious 
service,  but  in  a  way  which  has  the  look  of  a  fancy  or  a  frolic ; 
treating  us,  in  fact,  much  as  we  treat  our  own  pets  when  we  make 
our  canarv  draw  up  his  water  for  himself,  or  our  terrier  illustrate 
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in  dumb  show  the  difference  of  cash  and  credit  before  he  swallows 
the  biscuit.  We  are  still  humiliated  in  receiving  benefits  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  freak  of  nature.  Must  we  accept  the  humilia- 
tion.? My  hope  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  more  of  playfulness 
than  of  deceit  in  this  provision  of  Nature  for  our  good.  All  is 
serious,  regular,  necessary,  and  business-like.  The  principle  of 
human  existence,  which  to  the  unjust  prejudice  of  its  character  we 
have  misnamed  Illusion,  will  prove  on  examination  to  be  a  special 
process  of  what  metaphysicians  call  Experience,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  human  subject  feels  and  knows  the  world  about  him. 
Nay,  let  us  give  it  its  full  name  :  if  this  Experience,  which  philo- 
sophers exhaust  such  pains  in  defining,  be,  as  I  wholly  credit  som.e 
of  them,  a  mode  of  a  thing  which  no  pains  have  as  yet  defined 
with  any  prosperity,  and  which  in  despair  of  a  better  we  call  by 
its  old  name  of  Life,  then  Illusion  will  come  to  be  described  as  a 
function,  a  normal  and  necessary  function,  of  the  energy  by  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Illusion  as  a  detail  of  ex- 
perience, illusion  as  a  law  of  vitality,  is  the  formula  I  seek  to  make 
good  by  our  enquiry. 

A  momentary  reference  has  been  made  to  metaphysics,  and  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  make  such  a  reference  without  a  hasty  apology.  If  we 
have  outlived  the  days  when  a  Prince  Consort  at  the  board  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  on  suggesting  that  work  should  begin  by 
the  Board  settling  their  "principles,"  was  cast  in  a  "great  tunk" 
(that  was  the  royal  word)  by  the  i3ritish  statesman,  who  hoped  that 
"we  shall  not  have  any  German  metaphysics  here,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  still,  here  to-night,  you  may  demur  to  their  introduc- 
tion by  a  lecturer  whose  own  metaphysics  are  perhaps  not  even 
good  enough  for  Germany.  In  spite  however  ot  the  reproach  into 
which  metaphysicians  have  fallen  (a  most  unreasonable  reproach, 
when  one  observes  how  every  man  becomes  his  own  metaphysician 
as  soon  as  ever  things  are  serious,  and  his  own  whence,  and  what, 
and  whither  in  this  universe  begin  to  matter  to  him),  we  have  to 
use  their  services   in  a  task  to  which  we  are  ourselves  unequal ; 
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even  if,  as  the  Egyptians  did  with  the  embalmers  of  their  dead,  we 
abuse  and  stone  them  for  their  work  as  well  as  pay  them  the  fee. 
Accordingly  I  wish  to  borrow  from  the  professors  of  this  distress- 
ful trade  some  equipment  for  the  present  enquiry  ;  to  ask  them, 
that  is,  to  tell  us  shortly  and  plainly  what  experience  is,  and,  if  thev 
can,  also  what  Life  is,  in  order  that  we  may  compare  with  them 
this  principle  of  Illusion,  and  see  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  mode  of 
Experience,  and  a  particular  function  of  Life. 

What  is  Experience,  or,  how  do  we  come  to  know  things  ? 
This  is  a  main  question  for  the  metaphysicians,  and,  like  all  other 
doctors,  they  differ.  We  laymen  have  to  decide  which  of  many 
shall  be  our  own  doctor,  and  perhaps  we  have  a  sense  given  us  by 
which  to  do  so.  Mv  own  deference  for  what  is  standard  and 
authenticated  by  our  leading  journal,  has  led  me  to  seek  my  doctor 
behind  the  door  of  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica.  I  have  come 
away  armed  with  the  expert  opinion  that  whatever  that  ancient  pair, 
Subject  and  Object,  may  be  in  their  individual  capacity  (a  capacity 
however  which  probably  is  denied  them),  they  have  one  with  the 
other  a  relation  of  interchange,  and  this  interchange  is  the  fact  of 
Experience  or  Knowing.  Then  it  is  further  pointed  out  to  me 
that  this  same  interchange  is  not  what  I,  in  my  archaic  way,  would 
have  called  an  intellectual  process.  No,  it  is  a  process  in  which 
with  intelligence  there  are  also  emotion  and  desire.  It  is  with  the 
feast  of  knowledgje  as  it  is  with  other  cases  of  nutrition.  We  can- 
not absorb  everything  before  us,  and  we  select  accordingly  those 
nutriments  which  we  like  best.  Since,  then,  the  total  universe  is  too 
vast  a  meal  for  the  heartiest  Ego  ;  in  closer  phrase,  since  wc  cannot 
notice  and  know  all  the  facts  of  this  manifold  world  which  meets 
our  senses,  but  only  some  of  them,  we  have  to  make  a  choice,  and 
we  select  for  notice  those  things  which  interest,  that  is,  which  we 
like  or  dislike.  Thus  each  of  us  makes  for  himself  by  selection — 
and  choice  of  course  implies  emotion  and  desire — an  environment 
of  his  own  ;  and  this  is  the  world  which  he  knows  and  deals  with, 
all   the  rest  of  the  universe  being  left  on    one  side.     Experience 
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then  is  this  interchange  between  the  Self  and  the  Not  Self,  and  it 
involves  not  only  an  active  intelligence  which  notes  and  attends  to 
things,  but  also  a  feeling  which  likes  and  dislikes,  and  desires  or 
avoids  accordingly. 

From  this  analysis  I  gain  tv/o  things  which  help  me  in  the 
present  enquiry.  First,  that  Experience  is  a  function  not  of  one 
power  only,  the  intelligence,  but  of  intelligence,  emotion,  and  will, 
all  together ;  that,  in  short,  the  act  of  knowing  is  done,  as  Plato 
would  have  put  it,  with  the  whole  soul  and  not  one  part  of  it. 
Secondly,  I  find  Experience  to  be  another  name  for  the  thing 
always  with  us,  and  never  understood,  but  called  Life  (which, 
curiously,  is  just  what  all  our  boys  would  tell  us  at  the  enquiring 
age  of  nineteen,  at  which  to  "see  life"  and  to  "gain  experience" 
are  convertible  terms)  ;  for  though  we  have  no  formula  for  that 
supreme  fact  which  is  an  adequate  measure  of  it,  still  when  our 
generation  tries  to  formulate,  it  has  to  say  that  Life  is  an  inter- 
change, a  correspondence  or  mutual  adjustment  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment.  A  formula  which  fairly  contents 
both  the  scientist  who  pities  the  futility  of  the  metaphysician,  and 
the  metaphysician  who  exposes  the  shallowness  of  the  scientist  in 
thinking  to  explain  things  without  him,  is  probably  good  enough 
for  us.  And  if  you  think  so,  then  our  enquiry  is  equipped,  and 
we  proceed  by  studying  Illusion,  to  see  whether  it  be  not  so  like 
to  Experience  and  Life  as  to  be  safely  identified  with  them. 

Illusion,  however,  can  be  studied  only  by  help  of  illusions.  We 
need  a  few  concrete  examples,  as  various  as  may  be.  Suppose  we 
choose  one  from  history,  and  two  of  a  domestic  kind,  but  from 
well  contrasted  orders  of  fact.  They  shall  all  be  taken  from  the 
lives  of  young  people,  not,  however,  because  illusions  must  be 
youthful,  but  because  in  the  case  of  the  young  there  is  time  to 
test  an  illusion,  and  see  whether  it  proves  on  trial  to  be  a  valid 
form  of  experience  and  a  real  function  of  life.  So  let  the  one  of 
our  domestic  examples  be  a  boy's  craze  for  a  life  at  sea,  and  the 
other  be  his  brother's  hero-worship  ;  while  from  history  we  cannot. 
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I  think,  do  better  than  take  the  story  of  a  girl,  which  I  must 
judge  to  be  the  crucial  instance  of  my  theory,  the  story  of  the 
Maid  who  saw  the  faces  of  the  saints,  and  heard  their  voices,  and 
delivered  her  native  France  from  England,  and  perished  through 
the  two  of  them  by  fire. 

First,  then,  the  boy  who  goes  to  sea.  Why  does  he  go : 
Because  he  thinks  that  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  is  a  happy  one. 
Now  it  is  the  common  consent  that  this  idea  of  his  is  an  illusion  ; 
whv  else  has  it  become  a  proverb  that  for  the  Navy  we  must 
catch  them  young  .^  But  let  us  consider  the  stuff  of  which  the 
boy's  sea-dream  is  made.  There  is  freedom  from  the  rule  of 
mother  or  schoolmaster  at  least  ;  novelty,  for  he  may  go  round 
the  world  ;  the  charm  of  immediate  Nature,  always  the  face  of  the 
deep,  the  embrace  of  the  air ;  the  delight  of  battle,  for  which 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  till  the  country  is  at  war,  when  there  is 
the  wrestle  any  day  with  wind  and  wave  and  current  ;  the  poetrv 
of  water,  which  no  one  has  quite  analysed  as  yet,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  romance  of  the  shipman's  life  "of  the  old  sea  some 
reverential  fear"  which  yet  is  fascination  too.  Here  are  the 
elements  of  our  sea-boy's  illusion.  Now  am  I  to  agree  with  those 
who  catch  them  young  that  this  illusion  is  a  trick,  Providentiallv 
arranged,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy,  and  that 
the  youngster  discovers  too  late  that  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  means  also  salt  junk  and  ship  biscuit  and  the  rope's  end,  or 
in  modern  days  the  tedium  of  night-watches,  the  changeless 
changetulness  of  the  water,  the  dreariness  ot  gunboat  life  under  a 
churlish  captain,  the  diving-bell  existence  below  the  sunk  decks  of 
a  torpedo  craft?  What,  am  I  to  believe  that  this  audacious  and 
monstrous  trick  would  succeed  and  go  on  succeeding  and  never 
be  found  out ;  that  the  old  false  story  of  the  joys  of  sea-living 
could  with  unfailing  acceptance  be  told  not  only  to  the  more  con- 
fiding branch  ot  Her  Majesty's  marine  forces,  but  to  all  divisions 
of  the  Royal  or  the  Merchant  navy ;  that  our  boys  would  still 
crowd   the  examination  room  tor   admission   to   the  Britannia,  in 
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spite  of  what  their  old  sea-dog  uncles  could  tell  them  of  the 
service  ?  Such  a  conspiracy  of  silence  is  too  gigantic  for  credence, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  is  room  for  an  explanation  from  my 
side.  That  explanation  will  be  that  the  illusion  is  no  trick,  but  a 
true  act  of  knowledge,  an  experience  of  fact.  My  metaphysical 
adviser  would  assure  his  client  that  what  happens  to  the  boy  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  subjective  selection  of  an  environment.  Out  of 
that  manifold  object,  the  Universe  in  which  he  finds  himself,  this 
subject,  our  youngster,  has  chosen  to  attend  to  certain  facts  which 
interested  him,  those  which  gave  him  pleasure,  as  the  taste  of  the 
salt  breeze,  or  which  gave  him  pain,  as  the  grammar  lessons  on 
shore.  But  why  has  he  thus  selected  ^  Because  of  vital  facts 
within  himself;  because  his  limbs  are  nimble  and  apt  for  climbing 
masts;  because  his  blood  is  a  fluid  which  does  not  curdle  in 
danger,  but  runs  freer ;  because  there  is  a  spark  of  curiosity  in 
his  bosom  which  the  wide  world  of  strange  men  and  places  is  fuel 
to ;  because  with  him  the  better  organs  of  knowledge  are  his 
quick  hands  and  feet,  not  the  stay-at-home  brain ;  because  to  his 
palate  adventure  is  a  sweeter  seasoning  of  existence  than  creature 
comforts  are ;  and  last,  though  only  sometimes,  because,  in  that 
dogged  little  tyke,  Nature,  when  she  built  him,  stowed  silently 
one  divine  particle  which  some  day  will  achieve  Trafalgar.  All 
the  elements,  then,  of  the  sea-dream  which  decoyed  him  were 
vital  facts  of  his  nature  externalised.  The  illusion  was  a  discovery 
of  himself,  and  (which  is  almost  the  same  thing)  a  discovery  of 
the  world,  his  world.  What  name  shall  we  give  to  this  if  not 
Experience .''  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  give  it  the  deeper  name, 
and  say  it  is  the  function  of  Life,  that  mutuality  of  organism  and 
environment.  No  other  description  is  possible  of  the  psychical 
process  which  joins  together  in  a  bridal  our  youngster's  sea- 
passion  and  his  mistress  the  sea. 

And  the  hero-worshipper,  what  of  him  .^  I  still  recall  a  boy's 
puzzlement  over  a  severe  paragraph  on  the  evil  of  hero-worship, 
in  a  book  I  can  no  longer  name,  but  which  must  have  been  written 
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by  that  epitaphlst,  who  praised  a  deceased  bishop  as  "  the  constant 
foe  of  all  enthusiasms."  Well,  the  hero-worshipper  is  perhaps 
an  idolater  (which  was  the  writer's  contention),  if  it  proves  him 
so  that  now  and  then  he  becomes  an  idol-breaker.  But  what  is 
our  own  observation  of  these  young  people.?  Is  it  so  unfavour- 
able that  those  of  us  who  have  sons  and  daughters  feel  it  wise  to 
make  them  read  someone's  homiletic  paragraph  on  these  mistakes 
of  the  heart }  Not  we.  It  is  an  ailment  which  we  leave  severely 
alone,  Mr.  or  Dr.  or  Colonel  or  Admiral  Marvel,  or  whatever 
be  the  style  or  sex,  is  not  in  our  eyes  what  he  is  to  our  girl's  or 
boy  s,  but  we  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  do  the  child  any  harm  ; 
while  some  of  us  hold  the  opinion  that  our  James'  divulged  inten- 
tion of  being  a  great  jurist  or  engineer,  like  Uncle  William,  is 
the  very  soundest  reason  for  sending  James  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
or  to  the  shipyard.  Perhaps  young  James  will  not  thrive  there 
quite  so  greatly  as  old  William  did,  but  nowhere  else  will  he 
thrive  so  well.  For  the  hero  whom  James  has  discovered  is 
James  himself,  enlarged  no  doubt  by  refraction  through  the  vaster 
personality  of  Uncle  William,  and  liable  to  reductions  on  the 
original  estimates,  but  not  in  outline  incorrect.  Here  again  we 
find  an  illusion  to  be  a  self-discovery  and  a  vitaliser  of  existence. 

We  come  to  what  I  called  our  crucial  case,  the  historic  instance, 
the  illusions  of  the  Maid  of  Uomremy.  What  shall  we  say  to 
Joan's  conferences  with  heavenly  visitants,  Michael,  Catherine, 
Margaret,  and  perhaps  Gabriel "?  How  to  deal  with  the  words 
which  relate  that  a  figure  like  a  man,  but  with  wings,  and  having 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  the  air  of  "un  vrai  prud'homme,"  told 
the  girl  of  thirteen  about  "the  sorrow  that  was  in  the  realm  of 
l^Vance,"  and  then  said,  "Joan,  you  must  go  to  the  help  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  it  is  you  who  shall  give  him  back  his  king- 
dom.?" All  the  world  will  go  with  us  to  admit  that  the  illusion 
was  a  helpful  one.  Joan  without  her  visions  would  have  been 
Joan  without  her  victories.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  world  will  say 
that,  when  she  saw  a  saint  or  angel,  there  reallv  was  nothing  to  see. 
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Other  children  in  France  have  seen  things  not  unlike.  There  is 
little  Bernadette  of  Lourdes,  four  centuries  later,  to  explain  Joan 
of  Domremy.  Or  do  we  need  any  more  explanation  than  one 
favoured  by  specialists  in  lunacy,  undeterred  by  the  record  of  the 
girl's  unfailing  saneness  of  mind  and  body,  that  her  inspiration  is 
only 

The  blot  upon   the  brain 
That  must  show  itself  without  ? 

Anyhow,  no  one  surely  will  come  on  a  lecturer's  platform  to 
maintain  an  objective  existence  of  those  whom  the  peasant  girl 
heard  talk  with  her.  But  if  not,  then  here  at  least  illusion  is  not 
an  act  of  experience,  is  not  a  cognition  of  that  which  is. 

I  am  not  going  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  objective  existence  (if 
that  is  the  proper  phrase)  of  Michael  and  of  Margaret,  but  that 
is  because  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  know  what  Objects  are.  I  travel 
by  a  different  road,  and  ask  myself  what  is  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  do  we  know  anything  which  we  know }  And 
then,  as  you  remember,  I  answer  that  experience  is  not  intelligence: 
it  is  just  life;  it  is  self-realisation  and  self-conservation,  an  opera- 
tion of  the  will  as  well  as  the  intelligence,  by  which  the  self  puts 
itself  into  true  relation  with  that  which  is  not  self,  by  which  the 
individual  organism  adjusts  itself  to  the  universe.  If  that  is  true, 
then  the  visions  of  Joan  are,  in  the  most  solid  way,  experience.  For 
they  were  indisputably  the  means  by  which  her  personality  achieved 
its  true  relation  to  the  world,  by  which  she  realised  and  fulfilled 
herself.  The  visions  gave  her  energy  its  aim  ;  they  bred  and  fed 
that  energy  ;  energy  and  vision  remained  to  the  end  inseparate. 
We  must  think  ot  her  riding  out  of  Vaucouleurs  with  tour  men 
to  squire  her,  and  old  Captain  Baudricourt  throwing  his  "Go  and 
let  come  what  will,"  and  a  by-stander  crying  out  "How  dare  you 
go  ?"  and  her  answer  "God  clears  the  way  :  I  was  born  for  this." 
Or  we  must  think  of  her  in  a  lull  of  the  foiled  assault  upon  the 
English  fort,  when  the  commander  would  have  called  off  in  hope- 
lessness, and  she  goes  aside  with  her  wound  into  a  little  copse  of 
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trees,  to  listen  like  David  for  "the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tree- 
tops,"  then  comes  back  to  plant  her  banner  at  the  moat-edge  and 
send  her  stormers  up  the  wall  "as  if  it  had  been  a  stair-case."  Or 
under  the  wall  of  St.  Pierre  le  Moutier,  when  every  one  had  run 
back  to  shelter,  and  wounded  D'Aulon  had  dragged  himself  on 
horse-back  to  force  her  to  retire,  "Come  away,  Joan,  you  are  all 
alone"  ;  and  the  girl  lifts  her  helmet  to  say  "I  have  fifty  thousand 
with  me  still,"  till  at  her  cry  "To  the  bridge,  every  one  to  the 
bridge,"  the  skulkers  rushed  again  to  her  side  and  miraculously 
up  and  over  the  ramparts.  And  we  must  also  follow  her  to  prison 
and  to  death,  must  listen  to  her  prophesying  her  doom  and  yet 
accepting  it,  must  hear  the  word  which  came  from  the  death- 
furnace  round  the  stake,  "  My  voices  were  true  :  they  did  not  de- 
ceive me."  Yes,  it  was  the  visions  which  foiled  our  English  and 
delivered  France.  The  whole  mysterious  career  is  but  the  body 
of  flesh  to  which  the  vision  was  the  breath  of  life.  If  then  ex- 
perience is  life,  the  illusions  which  were  Joan's  daily  visitors  were 
of  her  experience  the  most  essential,  one  might  say  the  most  sub- 
stantial part.  They  made  for  life :  you  can  have  no  better  proof 
of  reality.  In  things  physical  the  proof  that  an  organism  is  truly 
adjusted  to  its  environment  is  its  health  and  vigour  ;  in  things 
spiritual  the  proof  of  true  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  universe  must 
be  the  same  energy  and  effectiveness.  We  point  then  to  the  rich- 
ness of  practical  result,  and  here,  we  say,  is  the  evidence  that  the 
illusion  was  knowledge,  that  the  voices  had  not  deceived  her. 

I  am  of  course  aware  how  an  objector  would  seek  to  turn  the 
flank  of  mv  contention  from  the  reality  of  the  visions.  It  would 
be  by  replying  that  I  am  mistaking  effect  for  cause  :  the  visions 
did  not  cause  the  work,  they  were  only  stimulated  by  it ;  the 
visionary  element  in  the  career  was  merely  a  by-product  of  the 
practical.  This  no  doubt  can  be  said.  The  best  answer  for  one 
like  myself  will  be  that  exactly  the  same  can  be  said,  and  is  said, 
as  to  the  relation  of  spiritual  and  physical  in  existence  at  large. 
It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  spiritual  is  everywhere  a  by-product 
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of  the  physical,  that  soul  is  a  phosphorescence  on  the  waves  of 
matter,  not  a  breath  that  blows  them.  That  question  of  questions 
I  am  not  called  on  to  discuss  at  this  moment :  we  are  not  on  duty  as 
metaphysicans,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  decline  a  combat  of  outposts 
of  which  the  result,  apart  from  the  main  battle,  would  have  no 
value. 

We  hope  then  a  fair  case  has  been  made  out  for  describing 
Illusion  as  a  form,  not  of  error,  but  of  knowledge.  It  is  however 
the  fortune  of  all  wanderers  in  the  region  of  philosophy,  even  if 
they  stray  only  into  the  skirts  of  it,  to  be  met  on  their  return  to 
the  haunts  of  men  by  that  inevitable  person,  so  much  spoilt  of  late 
by  our  deference,  the  Man  in  the  Street.  This  personage  behaves 
to  the  philosopher  arriving  from  the  wilds  as  if  he,  the  Man  in  the 
Street,  were  a  continental  policeman  staying  a  dairyman  with  his 
milk-cart  on  the  way  to  the  market :  he  bids  the  philosopher  stand, 
and  submit  his  cargo  to  the  municipal  testing  instrument.  "What 
is  the  good,"  he  says  "of  telling  me  what  all  the  world  knows  is 
wrong  .^"  How  about  Ecclesiastes  .^  Did  Solomon  know  nothing 
when  he  said  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  "  ?  He  said  what  we 
all  find  to  be  correct :  all  is  vanity.  Every  man  of  any  sense  finds 
that  out :  his  illusions  cheat  and  disappoint  him.  There  is  no  good 
in  bringing  me  fine  reasons  to  prove  how  true  illusions  are,  till  you 
first  show  me  why  I  am  to  disbelieve  the  common-sense  of  all 
mankind.  What  everybody  thinks  (here  the  man  in  the  street 
plagrarises  from  Aristotle  unawares)  is  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong. 
Then  how  about  Ecclesiastes.'' 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  cheapen  the  authority  of  this  challenge 
by  answering  that,  if  scholars  may  be  trusted,  the  wisdom  behind 
Ecclesiastes  is  not  Solomon's,  but  another's.  For  our  man  in  the 
street  is  quoting  Solomon,  not  because  he  was  wise,  but  because  he 
agrees  with  the  street.  It  will  be  best  then  to  agree  or  argue 
direct  with  the  great  heart  of  humanity  upon  the  pavement. 

We  will  begin  with  a  concession.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  you  and  Solomon  and  admit  that  all  is  vanity  ; 
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but  I  will  allow  that,  though  not  all  things  are  vanity,  yet  many 
things  are.  You  will  remember.  Sir,  if  you  were  by  when  we  said 
it,  that  some  things  are  liable  to  be  called  illusions  which  ought  to 
be  described  as  delusions.  Among  these  latter  are  not  a  few  of 
the  expectations  ot  life  and  its  satisfactions  which  young  men 
form  :  they  have  just  made  a  mistake,  have  believed  things  to 
be  what  they  are  not,  considered  as  sources  of  amusement  or 
delight.  Young  Tithonus,  one  recalls,  thought  immortality 
would  be  a  good,  but  this  was  in  that  dewy  hour  under  the 
eyes  of  divine  morning,  when  he  "seemed  to  his  great  self  scarce 
other  than  a  god,'  and  forgot  how  dim  are  old  man's  eyes  and 
how  cold  are  their  feet.  He  was  not  a  God :  there  was  his 
mistake ;  he  had  believed  things  to  be  what  they  were  not.  He 
was  under  a  delusion.  On  our  theorv  the  fact  that  an  illusion 
has  proved  to  be  a  vanity,  is  proof  that  it  v/as  not  illusion,  but  only 
that  assonant  from  which  we  jealously  distinguish  it.  So  when 
the  now  matured  youngster  finds  his  wedded  life  is  prose,  and 
even  prose  in  which  the  rhythm  jolts,  or  that  life's  amusements 
are  just  what  hinder  lite  from  being  very  well,  or  that  politics  are 
a  rude  game  of  knocks  and  dirt,  and  thereon  declares  himself  a 
disillusioned  man,  I  ask  him  'Who  told  vou  these  things  were  so 
grand .^  Was  it  books  you  read;  or  the  wish  which  fathers  the 
thought.?  It  is  very  likely  you  come,  like  that  apologist  for 
indolence,  of  a  family  none  of  whose  members  ever  liked  pain,  and 
that  your  inherited  distaste  for  that  ingredient  in  life's  feast  caused 
you  to  accept  a  strong  delusicjn  and  to  believe  a  lie.  In  that  case 
vanity  in  vourselt  was  parent  of  the  vanity  you  find  in  things,  and 
must  blame  herself  for  her  offspring.' 

But  next  we  shall  show  our  friend  in  the  street  that  even  in  the 
cases  where  the  illusion,  which  in  his  view  disappoints,  is  illusion 
proper,  even  here  he  mistakes  what  happens.  It  is  not  that 
illusion  has  misrepresented  the  facts.  No,  it  was  a  true  projection 
from  the  man's  character  and  enercries  at  the  time  ;  it  was  the  lAow 
;uk1  pleasure  of  his  powers  translated  into  a  picture  and  cast  rain- 
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bow-like  before  him.  It  was  therefore  a  correct  revelation  of 
himself  to  the  man.  But  then  it  was  a  revelation  of  himself  to 
the  man  at  that  time.  If  he  passes  that  date,  and  still  sees  only  the 
same  illusion,  of  course  he  finds  that  it  does  not  accord  with  facts; 
the  brilliant  lines  have  faded,  they  are  in  his  landscape  no  longer. 
Why,  yes ;  and  if  you  will  walk  into  a  rainbow,  where  would  the 
colours  or  the  curve  be  any  longer.?  If  the  sun  himself  could  over- 
take the  rainbow  he  makes,  not  even  he  who  was  called  the  All- 
seeing  One  could  still  see  the  rainbow  he  had  made. 

When  then  a  young  man  of  twenty,  grown  another  twenty  years 
older,  says  the  illusion  has  broken,  he  means  that  the  illusion  he 
had  at  one  score  years  no  longer  expresses  his  relations  to  the  world 
of  fact  at  two  score.  Doubtless.  But  why,  pray,  has  year  Forty  no 
illusion  of  its  own.?  If  he  were  quite  what  Transatlantics  call  a 
"live  man,"  his  energies  of  the  fortieth  summer  would  cast  a  new 
illusion,  just  as  the  eye  of  the  advancing  traveller  casts  a  new  cloud- 
bow  on  the  field  next  in  front  of  him.  Why  does  not  this  traveller 
of  two-score  carry  his  illusion  on  before  him .?  There  are  travellers 
who  do,  men  who  go  through  the  mortal  march  with  enthusiasm 
which  does  not  die.  He  does  not,  because  his  energies  have  died 
or  so  dwindled  that  they  cast  on  the  mist  only  the  ghost  of 
an  image,  a  shadow's  shade.  His  vitality  has  failed.  Illusion 
was,  we  found,  a  vital  function  :  but  there  must  be  a  vitality 
to  functionise.  The  disappointment  of  illusions  means  only  the 
dying  of  life.  It  is  not  his  vision  which  has  been  false  to  the  man, 
but  the  man  to  his  vision.  It  is  not  that  he  has  out-lived  illusions 
— he  cannot  do  that,  for  to  live  is  to  go  on  making  them.  No, 
he  has  not  out-lived  them  :   he  has  failed  to  live  them  out. 

Does  not  Illusion  at  this  point  assume  a  very  significant  and 
even  solemn  aspect.?  Is  the  thing  which  we  are  here  brought 
in  sight  of  anything  else  than  the  struggle  for  Existence,  the  real 
and  final  one,  the  warfare  of  life  in  excehis}  The  law  of  con- 
test which  is  the  law  of  the  animal,  social,  intellectual  life,  will  be 
also  of  the  moral.       Here  it  is — we  have  to  receive  and  to  repel; 
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to  be  open  to  facts,  stubborn  against  pressure ;  we  have  to  fight 
the  gravitation  of  weariness,  duhiess,  familiarity,  and  all  the 
ruinous  forces  which  throw  down,  disintegrate,  crumble  into  dust, 
blurr  into  "flat  confusion"  the  fine  structures  of  character.  This 
power  to  preserve  our  illusions,  and  to  weave  them  ever  fresh  and 
fresh  as  life  deepens  for  us,  is  the  power  to  preserve  our  vitaHty, 
it  is  success  in  maintaining  the  correspondence  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment.  Do  not  tell  me  that  illusion  is  a  youthful 
vanity,  for  that  here  are  all  these  friends  of  yours  and  mine  who 
have  found  it  so,  they  have  been  disillusioned,  they  know  that 
young  dreams  are  a  kindly  fraud.  Why,  yes,  I  say  ;  but  these 
are  our  failures  ;  these  are  they  who  have  perished  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  They  do  not  look  like  that  to  you.  No,  to  you  they 
are  the  fittest  who  have  survived  ;  they  flourish  and  abound,  bay- 
trees  of  prosperous  leaf;  they  are  heads  of  families,  chiefs  of 
firms,  directors  of  hotel  companies ;  they  have  made  fortunes, 
and  have  achieved  municipal  greatness  and  knighthood,  and  no 
committee  is  complete  without  them.  But  they  are  dead — dead 
enthusiasts,  dead  visionaries,  dead  poets  at  forty,  beautiful  souls 
that  have  died.  Yes,  they  are  the  victims  of  evolutionary  law, 
the  wastage  and  breakage  of  Nature's  laboratory,  the  casualties  ot 
her  battle  of  existence.  They  are  the  illustration  of  my  theory 
that  Illusion  is  a  function  of  life.  See,  it  is  even  a  prime  function, 
it  cannot  be  done  without;  those  in  whom  it  has  ceased  to  ener- 
gise have  ceased  to  live. 

Well,  someone  will  urge,  this  is  a  very  murderous  war;  the 
casualty  list  at  this  rate  will  be  enormous,  the  survivors  are  the 
merest  scatterlings.  That  may  be  so  ;  it  is  a  remnant,  we  know, 
which  shall  be  saved.  The  gate  into  life  is  straight  and  the  way 
narrow,  and  those  who  use  it  are  few.  Only  do  not  let  us  read 
this  fact  as  if  it  were  merely  a  malefic  law  of  Nature,  one  of  her 
sad  mysteries.  This  tendency  of  the  higher  energy  to  die  is  not 
truly  interpreted  as  one  of  Nature's  wasteful  ways,  her  habit  of 
making    ten   thousand   random  shots   in   order   to  score  one  hit. 
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That  percentage  or  success  does  not  represent  the  character  of  the 
law,  which  is  really  a  beneficent  mechanism  to  promote  progress. 
For  I  am  instructed  by  my  standard  adviser  in  philosophy  that  to 
ensure  human  progress,  which  means  an  advance  of  man  to  a  level 
of  life  on  which  higher  things  give  him  pleasure,  or,  to  put  it  other- 
wise, on  which  the  vitality  is  higher,  it  is  necessary  that  to  advance 
should  be  more  pleasurable,  or  at  least  less  painful  than  to  remain 
behind.  Of  the  necessity  we  are  easily  convinced,  tor  we  all  are 
climbers  of  something — a  mountain,  or  a  tower,  or  the  scale  of 
of  existence — and  if  we  go  up-hill  it  is  always  either  for  the  hope 
of  fresh  air  and  a  prospect  up  above,  or  fear  of  an  enemy  down 
below.  On  the  stairway  of  existence  the  compulsion  to  mount  is 
supplied  to  us  by  the  fact  that  in  our  enjoyments  and  satisfactions, 
as  in  all  else,  variety  pleases  and  familiarity  breeds  a  contempt. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Illusion,  if  there  were  not  the  phase  called 
Disillusion,  but  which  we  will  call  the  waning  of  zest  in  a  pleasure 
grown  familiar,  the  man  would  remain  content  with  those  satisfac- 
tions of  which  his  boyish  character  was  capable  and  of  which  his 
illusion  was  the  image.  He  would  then  decline  to  exert  himself 
to  go  up  the  stair  :   there  would  be  no  progress. 

But  the  zest  does  wane,  and  the  taste  of  life  loses  savour. 
Wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  again  .^  For  he  cannot  endure  to  be 
dull ;  it  seems  as  much  as  life  is  worth  to  rest  without  a  romance 
of  life,  a  gleam  that  will  be  followed,  a  Holy  Grail  bidding  him 
out  on  adventure.     Up,  out,  after  it ! 

Yes,  but,  because  he  desires  it,  can  he  therefore  find  it,  if  it  is  not 
there  ^  And  you  told  us  this  illusion  was  the  reflection  of  youth's 
energies,  not  a  thing  in  itself.  How  then,  if  the  man  lacks  the 
energv,  can  he  have  the  Illusion.^ 

I  am  supposing  that  he  has  the  energies,  those  however  of  man 
not  of  youth,  therefore  nobler  and  casting  a  more  luminous  image. 
To  help  ourselves  again  with  a  well-worn  parable,  there  are  things 
which  have  at  one  stage  the  energv  only  to  crawl  and  which  feed 
on  cabbage  leaves  and  are  content  with  that  fare,  but  maturing 
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into  the  butterfly  ask  for  honeydew  and  ambrosia,  food  of  gods. 
So  ought  the  man  to  slough  off  his  youth,  grow  his  wings,  and 
accordingly  diet  with  gods.  And  see  if  the  youth's  illusion  has 
not  itself  brought  about  the  metamorphosis.  The  pursuit  of  it 
has  employed  his  activities,  exercised  his  soul ;  and  function  always 
perfects  structure,  alike  in  organ  or  limb  and  in  mind  or  spirit. 
Thus  the  grub  becomes  the  butterfly,  and  must  live  by  honey  and 
not  by  cabbage  ;  or,  to  be  precise,  the  boy,  who  was  able  onlv 
to  fall  in  love,  has  become  apt  for  "the  marriage  of  true  minds," 
or  for  the  spiritual  friendship  which  is  indeed  rare  among  us  but 
beyond  all  comparison  with  mere  comradeship,  or  for  that  later 
hero-worship  which  is  worship  not  of  a  hero  but  of  the  heroic  itself, 
or  for  that  joy  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  cause  which  is  young  Ambition's 
angel-face. 

On  saying  which  we  must  not  be  startled  by  the  windy  guffaw 
which  comes  up  from  the  pavement.  "  He  never  meets  that  sort :" 
adds  the  Man  in  the  Street;  "  heavy  bankers,  used-up  stock-brokers, 
pedants  very  well  pleased  with  themselves,  these  come  his  way  in 
plenty.  But  your  idealist  M'ith  grey  in  his  hair,  your  knights  atter 
the  Grail  in  the  fifties,  he  cannot  say  he  ever  sees  them." 

And  very  likely  he  does  not.  It  is  hard  enough  to  see  the  Grail 
itself ;  to  see  another  man  see  it  is  harder  still.  But  I  am  not 
really  in  dispute  with  the  Pavement.  I  agree  that  in  the  struggle 
for  survival  those  who  survive  are  fit  but  few.  The  adventurers 
indeed  are  many,  but  if  (to  quote  here  before  the  Society  ot  the 
Rose  and  in  the  land  of  Burne-Jones  a  legend  from  the  Briar- 
Rose)  "they  perished  in  their  daring  deeds,"  we  will  prefer  to  look 
on  the  more  cheerful  side  of  the  affair  and  remember  that  if  "the 
many  fail,  the  one  succeeds."  My  concern  is  only  to  point  out 
how  he  succeeds,  what  the  condition  is  of  his  survival  when  he  does 
survive.  This  condition  is  that  an  old  illusion  wanes  and  its  plea- 
sure dies  ;  a  dead  self  is  the  stairway-stone  on  which  the  man 
puts  his  foot  and  mounts.  There  we  have  the  law  of  progress, 
\\  hich  proves  to  be  the  law,  always  known  to  the  Mystic,  though 
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only  yesterday  known  to  the  Evolutionist,  that  life  is  found  by 
losing  it,  lost  by  loving  it  too  much.  Illusion,  then,  hateth  her 
life  to  keep  it  eternally.  That  is  a  law  which  plainly  is  not  con- 
futed by  any  number  of  failures  to  fulfil  it.  No  multitude  of 
instances  in  which  men  do  not  progress  affects  the  truth  that,  when 
they  do  progress,  this  is  the  way  of  it :  thus  only  the  stair  is 
climbed. 

Last  in  our  argument,  let  us  note  that  if  we  have  correctly 
named  the  general  direction  of  progress,  yet  the  movement  is 
complex,  and  we  need  to  be  more  specific.  We  have  not  pictured 
the  law  adequately  when  we  liken  it  to  a  stairway.  It  is  true  we 
do  mount  on  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves,  but  the  stairway 
is  a  spiral  one.  Ever  mounting,  it  is  ever  returning  to  the  same 
point,  and  at  each  landing  of  our  tower  we  look  from  the  window 
on  the  same  landscape,  only  we  see  it  with  a  wider  horizon  and 
more  precisely,  because  the  details  no  longer  hide  one  another, 
the  trees  no  longer  prevent  us  seeing  the  wood.  This  truth 
that  progress  is  spiral  (not  merely  a  zig-zag,  which  is  an  inade- 
quate image  missing  the  full  fact)  hardly  needs  proof  when  once 
stated,  but  only  illustration.  Thus,  man  begins  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  his  family,  not  yet  as  a  single  life,  a  self-realised  individual : 
by  culture  he  grows  more  individual,  and  then  learns  that  only  by 
sinking  the  individual  in  the  universal  can  he  attain  his  own  per- 
fection. Art  begins  in  play,  progresses  through  rule  and  drill,  and 
ends  as  art  which  conceals  art.  Manners  start  with  the  unembar- 
rassed naivete  of  childhood,  and  pass  through  the  gaucheric  and 
blushes  and  stumbles  of  the  hobbledehoy  into  the  frankness  of  the 
master  of  intercourse.  Morals  come  first  to  us  in  an  instinct  which 
IS  good,  are  perplexed  and  strained  in  piggishness,  and  emerge  again 
as  goodness  which  is  instinctive.  Your  child  at  her  gambols  dances 
like  a  leaf  because  of  a  music  in  her  limbs  ;  then  she  learns  her  steps 
in  the  schoolroom  with  pain  and  baitings  :  and  again  she  dances  as 
light  as  the  leaf,  but  in  figures  instead  of  at  random.  Or  you,  her 
father,  making  a  new  acquaintance,  name  him  good  or  bad  by  an 
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intuitive  judgment,  then  in  your  second  thoughts  discredit  your 
intuition,  to  find  the  first  thoughts  confirmed  by  your  "  third  which 
are  a  riper  first." 

This  spiral  ascent,  this  upward  coil  of  progress,  this  return  to  a 
first  knowledge  with  enrichment  of  it,  is  the  deeper  explanation 
of  the  part  which  illusion  plays  in  experience.  It  accounts  for 
disillusion.  Disillusion  is  merely  a  moment  in  the  process,  and  its 
significance  does  not  appear  if  it  is  studied  by  itself,  without  seeing 
whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  is  going.  It  is  the  halfway  point 
in  the  curve  of  experience,  therefore  the  most  distant  from  the 
fact ;  the  midway  step  between  window  and  window  on  the  spiring 
stairway,  and  therefore  on  the  blind  side  of  the  turret :  it  is  the 
conscious,  critical,  embarrassed  stage  in  knowledge  or  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  the  second  thought  through  which  the  first  thought 
travels  to  the  riper  third,  it  is  the  dimn'^ss  which  succeeds  intuition 
and  precedes  vision,  it  is  (returning  to  our  parable)  the  hueless, 
crawling  grub  which  came  from  a  butterfly's  ^gg  and  from  which 
winged  Psyche  will  again  emerge.  Disillusion  then  is  not  a  final 
fact,  is  not  a  fact  at  all  if  isolated.  Illusion,  Disillusion — that  is 
but  an  arc  of  the  circle  of  fact.  Let  the  curve  run  its  course  and 
return  and  complete  the  circle.  Illusion,  Disillusion,  Vision — there 
we  have  it,  there  the  law  is  stated.  "  First  thoughts,  and  third, 
which  are  a  riper  first."  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  the 
grown  men  shall  doubt  them,  but  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams 
once  more. 

But,  as  we  said  long  ago  of  Illusion,  so  again  Disillusion  can  be 
studied  only  by  the  help  of  disillusions.  Let  us  glance  in  ending 
at  concrete  examples  of  the  law  at  work,  at  the  disenchanted  sea- 
boy  and  at  hero-worshipping  James  when  Sir  William  is  dead,  and 
at  Joan  the  vision-seer  when  men  shut  up  Joan  in  prison. 

Look  at  James  then  our  little  hero-worshipper,  now  the  lord  or 
a  vast  stithy  by  a  turbid  river-mouth.  Uncle  William  is  now  in 
peace,  and  death  has  been  no  apotheosis  ;  the  heir  of  his  genius  has 
come  to  appraise  his  hero  correctlv.     But  long  ago,  behind  the  time- 
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worn  features  of  Uncle  William  he  had  discerned  the  solemn  and 
withal  alluring  countenance  of  Civic  Duty,  and  to  this  venerable 
but  unaging  divinity  had  without  idol-breaking  transferred  the  cult. 

And  our  sea-boy  turned  admiral,  what  must  he  do  to  survive 
the  waning  of  pleasure,  now  that  the  dance  of  the  old  waves  has 
no  more  hilarity  for  him,  than  for  an  engine-driver  has  the  thump 
of  his  piston.  O,  the  mystic  joy  comes  back  to  meet  him  on  his 
quarter-deck  some  night  of  vague  moonshine,  as  he  feels  his  way 
round  a  shimmering  coast,  and  tells  himself  "  That  is  England, 
Nelson's  land  and  Drake's,  and  here  am  I  who  keep  her,  as  they 
kept  her  in  his  day  and  in  his." 

And  Joan  the  conquerer  become  Joan  the  captive.  Ah !  but 
how  dare  we  read  the  soul-story  of  prophets  in  their  prison  shadow, 
and  interpret  the  spirit-communings  of  a  Gethsemane.  Only  hints 
reach  us  from  the  condemned  cell,  only  a  breath  from  the  stake. 
"  There  will  be  a  deliverance  ....  It  will  be  by  a  great 
victory."  Yes,  a  deliverance, — but  so  as  by  fire  :  a  great  victory, 
— for  what  victory  is  so  great  as  the  death  which  a  saviour  accepts 
as  the  ransom  of  the  saved  "^  But  again  and  last,  from  the  smoke 
and  crackle  of  flames,  "The  voices  did  not  deceive  me!  "  It  is 
but  a  breath,  and  it  is  enough.  "Did  not  deceive."  Enough! 
Joan  has  lived  out  her  illusion,  has  outlived  her  doubt,  and 

at  the  last  a  hand  came  through 
The  fire  above  her  head,  and  drew 
Her  soul  to  Him  whom  now  she  sees, 

beholding  with  open  face  the  Vision  that  maketh  blest. 
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By  Miss  May  Morris. 

'N  one  of  the  Italian  Rooms  in  the  National  Gallery  there 
is  a  series  of  three  pictures  painted  with  the  golden  rich 
fancy  of  the  Italian  Renascence  ;  a  brilliant  hunting  party, 
I  a  woman  driven  out  of  her  home  naked  and  barefoot, 
'a  lordly  feast  drawing  to  its  happy  close.  These  used 
to  have  a  curious  fascination  for  me  in  my  very  early  days :  in 
those  days  when  on  the  periodical  visit  to  the  Gallery  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  the  pictures  inside  were  matter  of  less  moment  than 
the  aspect  of  the  lions  in  their  frowning  majesty,  or  the  glittering 
of  the  fountain  spray  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon.  In  these 
pictures  is  told  the  story  of  patient  womanhood  which,  if  not 
historic,  is  typical  of  one  aspect  of  woman's  place  in  social  life. 
Most  countries  and  most  ages  have  accepted  it  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  her  understanding,  her  gifts  of  mind  and  body,  and  for 
nature's  endowment  to  her  of  special  functions  and  duties.  In 
the  three  long  panels  of  deep  colour  with  their  little  figures  in 
strange  rich  attire,  the  principal  thing  that  struck  mv  childish 
mind  was  the  wife  being  turned  barefooted  out  of  doors  in  her 
smock;  imagination  pictured  her  in  a  sudden  shower  shivering 
without  an  umbrella,  or  worse  still,  the  little  bare  toes  treading  on 
a  nasty  worm  as  she  went  home  to  her  father's  cottage.  As  the 
story  was  told  me  I  set  down  the  lord  and  husband  as  a  ridiculous 
as  well  3s  a  cruel  man,  and  used  to  ask  whv  he  put  himself  to  so 
much  trouble  and  her  to  such  pain,  when  he  loved  her  and  she 
loved  him.  Surely  they  and  their  beautiful  children  might  have 
lived  quietly  and  happily  from  the  first  and  no  story  written  of 
them.  Unnecessary  to  say  that  my  elders  warily  skated  round 
any  solution  that  would  have  opened  the  whole  field  of  ethics,  of 
history,  of  the  study  of  mankind  in  all  its  aspects ;  they  mostly 

•    A  Lecture  delivcrcii  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  20th  February,  1901. 
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put  me  off  with  the  answer  that  the  story  had  to  be  written,  im- 
plying I  had  better  accept  it  and  ask  no  questions.  An  answer 
from  the  literary  craftsman's  point  of  view,  which  entirely  failed 
to  satisfy  the  positive  child  mind. 

Since  then  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  group  or  girls  stopping  be- 
fore the  pictures  with  the  obvious  comment  of  modern  maiden- 
hood. One  blames  her,  another  blames  him,  and  so  on,  and  still 
the  story  of  a  woman  wounded  in  her  very  weakness  and  love,  old 
and  familiar  as  it  is,  and  here  presented  with  the  direct  simplicity 
by  which  medis;val  story-tellers  held  their  audience,  keeps  all  its 
interest,  with  a  modern  curiosity  added  about  the  men  of  past  times 
who  tortured  their  women  in  no  subtle  and  indirect  way,  but 
openly  and  unflinchingly,  without  fear  of  being  lynched  as  too 
savage  for  intercourse  with  their  fellows. 

Let  me  give  you  the  story  of  Patient  Grizzel  in  the  words  of 
Bocaccio,  the  great  novelist  of  the  14th  century,  in  whose  Decame?'on 
it  figures  as  the  tenth  and  last  story  on  the  tenth  and  last  day.  Of 
many  versions  of  this  favourite  tale,  including  our  own  Chaucer's, 
Bocaccio's  is  at  once  the  earliest,  the  most  dramatic,  and  gives  most 
vividly  the  spirit  and  surroundings  of  the  people  i"or  whom  and 
to  whom  it  was  told. 

The  story  is  told  that  once  on  a  time  Walter  the  young  Count 
of  Saluzzo,  being  unmarried,  was  content  to  live  spending  his  time 
in  hunting  and  hawking,  giving  no  thought  to  his  childless  condi- 
tion nor  to  the  future  of  his  noble  house.  This  pleased  his  friends 
and  vassals  but  ill,  and  many  times  they  prayed  him  to  take  a  wife, 
so  that  he  might  not  be  without  heir  nor  they  without  lord.  After 
many  objections,  Walter  consented  to  do  as  thev  wished,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  his  own  choice  which  they  must 
accept  without  question.  His  knights  replied  they  were  content 
that  he  should  find  his  mate  himself.  Now  Walter  had  already 
marked  the  bearing  of  a  poor  maid  in  a  village  near  his  castle,  and 
her  beauty  being  great,  he  thought  that  life  in  her  company  could 
well  be  happy ;   and  thus  without  seeking  further  he  made  her 
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his  choice.  He  commanded  the  father,  who  was  miserably  poor, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  gave  him  to  know  he  would  take  his 
daughter  to  wife.  Then  Walter  assembled  his  friends  from  all  the 
country-side  and  said  to  them,  "The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to 
fulfil  my  promise  and  you  yours.  Not  far  from  here  I  found  a 
maiden  after  my  own  heart ;  her  will  I  wed  and  in  few  days  lead 
home.  Therefore  contrive  you  as  you  may  that  the  marriage  feast 
be  fair  and  that  you  honourably  receive  her."  Immediately  all  set 
to  devising  a  great  and  joyous  festival,  and  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo 
commanded  great  preparations  for  the  wedding,  inviting  to  it  his 
kinsfolk  and  the  great  nobles  and  other  folk  from  the  country 
around.  He  caused  many  fair  robes  to  be  made,  girdles  and  rings 
and  a  rich  and  noble  crown,  and  everything  seemly  and  fitting  for 
a  bride.  When  the  wedding-day  dawned  Walter  set  out  with  all 
his  meinie  towards  the  village.  On  arriving  at  the  cottage  of  the 
girl's  father,  they  found  her  returning  with  water  from  the  well, 
hastening  that  she  might  go  with  the  other  women  to  see  the  home- 
coming of  Walter's  bride.  The  Marquis  called  her  bv  her  name 
"  Griselda,"  and  asked  her  where  her  father  was.  Whereat  she 
replied  bashfully,  "  My  lord,  he  is  within."  Then  he  dismounted, 
and  commanding  his  company  to  wait,  entered  alone  into  the 
cottage.  Here  he  found  the  father,  named  Giannucola,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  come  to  marry  thy  Griselda.  But  first  in  thv  pre- 
sence, I  would  know  of  her  something,"  and  he  asked  her,  should 
he  take  her  to  wife,  would  she  always  do  her  utmost  to  please  him, 
and  be  not  moved  by  anything  that  he  might  sav  or  do,  if  she 
would  be  ever  obedient,  with  many  other  such  things:  to  which  she 
replied  always  "  Yes."  Then  Walter  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  forth,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  his  company  he  had  her 
stripped  of  her  poor  clothes,  and  quickly  clad  in  those  garments 
that  had  been  prepared  ;  and  on  her  hair,  all  rough  and  disordered 
as  it  was,  he  set  a  crown.  I'hen  to  those  around  who  looked 
on  marvelling,  he  said,  "  Lords,  this  is  she  whom  I  will  make  my 
wife,  if  she  will  have  me  for  husband."     And  he  turned  to  her, 
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standing  shamefast  and  breathless,  and  said,  "  Griselda,  wilt  thou 
have  me  for  thy  husband? "  To  whom  she  answered,  "My  lord, 
I  will."  And  he  said,  "  And  I  will  have  thee  for  my  wife,"  and 
thus  in  the  presence  of  all  he  wedded  her.  He  then  caused  her 
to  be  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  and  followed  by  an  honourable  com- 
pany, led  her  home.  The  young  bride  seemed  as  though  she  had 
changed  her  nature  with  her  habits.  Fair  of  face  and  of  body 
she  was,  but  now  to  her  goodly  aspect  was  added  such  grace  and 
<:ourtesy  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  had  never  been  Giannucola's 
daughter  and  shepherdess,  but  the  child  of  some  great  lord. 
Whereat  those  who  knew  her  in  her  humble  state  marvelled  much 
at  her.  Moreover  was  she  so  submissive  to  her  husband  that 
he  held  himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  men.  And  to  the  lieges 
of  the  Marquis  she  was  gracious  and  kind,  and  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  love  her,  saying  that  their  lord  was  indeed  the 
wisest  of  men  to  have  discovered  her  high  virtues  beneath  the  poor 
rags  of  a  serfs  child.  In  short  not  only  in  his  dominion  but 
in  all  the  country,  she  so  wrought  before  long,  that  she  made  all 
talk  of  her  worth,  and  made  those  change  their  mind  who  had 
spoken  against  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis.  And  so  they  lived 
together,  and  she  grew  big  with  child,  and  when  her  time  came 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  whereof  Walter  made  great  rejoicings. 
But  as  the  days  went  by  it  came  into  his  mind  to  prove  her 
patience  and  submission  by  long  trials  and  things  intolerable. 
First  he  stung  her  with  words,  showing  himself  disturbed  and  say- 
ing that  his  knights  were  most  evilly  content  at  her  lowly  condition, 
and  the  more  since  they  saw  she  would  bear  him  children  ;  that 
they  had  done  naught  but  complain  miserably  since  the  babe's 
birth.  On  hearing  this  she  said  with  unchanged  countenance  : 
"  My  lord,  do  with  me  what  you  deem  will  be  most  to  your  honour 
and  your  comfort,  that  shall  I  joyfully  submit  to,  for  well  I  knov/ 
that  I  was  little  worthy  of  the  greatness  which  you  in  your  gentle 
courtesy  put  upon  me."  This  reply  was  dear  to  Walter's  heart, 
for  he  saw  that  her  changed  and  honourable  state  had  not  bred  a 
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haughty  spirit  in  her.  But  shortly  afterwards,  the  Marquis  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  her,  who  with  a  sorrowful  aspect,  said:  "Madonna, 
if  I  am  not  to  court  death,  I  must  do  that  which  my  lord  com- 
mands me.  He  has  bid  me  take  your  child  and  — "  He  said 
no  more,  but  the  lady  seeing  the  sorrowful  look  of  him,  and  re- 
membering the  words  lately  spoken,  understood  that  he  had  been 
commanded  to  kill  her  child.  So,  taking  it  from  the  cradle, 
kissing  and  blessing  it  (with  anguish  in  her  heart)  she  placed  it  on 
the  arm  of  the  servant  and  said,  "O  thou,  do  now  that  which  thy 
lord  and  mine  has  bidden  thee:  yet  I  pray  thee  leave  her  not  so  that 
the  beasts  and  the  birds  may  devour  her — if  this  too  be  not  against 
his  will."  The  man  took  the  babe  and  told  Walter  what  his  lady 
had  said.  He,  wondering  at  her  constancy,  sent  him  with  the 
child  to  Bologna  to  a  kinswoman  of  his,  praying  her  to  rear  the 
child,  without  saying  whose  it  was. 

So  lived  they  till  it  came  to  pass  the  lady  was  again  with 
child  and  at  the  due  time  gave  birth  to  a  son.  But  Walter, 
though  he  rejoiced  much  thereat,  was  not  content  with  what  he 
had  done,  and  sought  further  to  wound  the  lady.  One  day  he 
came  to  her  with  gloomv  looks  and  said :  "  Woman,  since  thou 
hast  borne  me  this  son,  in  no  wise  it  is  well  between  me  and  my 
kinsfolk  and  followers,  so  hardly  thev  complain  that  a  child  of  the 
blood  of  Giannucola  shall  be  their  lord  after  me.  Hence  me- 
thinks,  if  I  would  not  be  hunted  and  driven  from  my  lands,  must 
I  consent  to  do  their  will  and  leave  thee  and  take  another  wite." 
The  ladv  listened  with  patient  heart,  and  no  wise  replied  than  thus: 
"  My  lord,  think  but  of  your  own  happiness  and  of  doing  your 
pleasure.  Have  no  thought  for  me,  for  nothing  in  this  world 
seems  dear  to  me  save  only  as  it  pleases  you."  Shortly  after- 
wards Walter  sent  his  man  for  the  boy  as  he  had  sent  for  the 
firstborn,  and  in  the  same  manner  feigned  to  have  had  it  killed 
while  he  sent  it  secretly  to  Bologna  to  his  kinsfolk.  Whereat  his 
wife  did  and  said  as  she  had  done  at  the  stealing  of  the  girl-babe. 
And  Walter  marvelled  greatlv  at  her  constancy. 
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His  vassals  believing  that  he  had  caused  the  children  to  be  killed, 

now  blamed  him  harshly,  and  pitied  his  wife.      And  she,  to  those 

women  who  were  lamenting  over  her  for  children  so  cruelly  killed, 

never  said  otherwise  than  that  as  it  pleased  him  who  had  begotten 

them  so  it  pleased  her.      But  now  many  years  having  passed  since 

the  birth  of  the  daughter,  to  Walter  it  seemed  time  to  make  a  last 

proof  of  his  lady's  endurance ;  he  caused  to  be  sent  him  false 

letters  from  Rome,  and  showed  them  to  his  followers.     He  then 

sent  for  Griselda,  and  in  presence  of  all,  said  to  her  :   "Dame,  by 

the  concession  made  me  by   our  Lord  Pope,  I  may  take  to  me 

another  wife,  putting  thee  aside,  and  since  that  my  forbears  have 

been  great  nobles  and  lords  over  this  country  (wherein  thine  own 

were  ever  labouring-folk)   I  will    that  thou  cease  to  be  my  wife, 

that  thou  go   back  to  the  house  of  Giannucola  taking  with  thee 

the  dowry   that   thou   broughtest   me ;    thereafter   shall    I    bring 

hither  another  spouse  whom  I   have  found,  more  fitting  to  my 

estate."     On  hearing  these  words  the  lady  withheld  her  tears,  not 

without  sore  struggle  beyond  the  strength  of  women,  and  replied  : 

"  My  Lord,  well  I  knew  my  low  estate  in  no  wise  fitted  with  your 

nobility,  and  that  which  I  have  been  here  with  you,  that  was  I  by 

your  grace  and  God's,  nor  have  I  held  my  high  estate  and  goods 

as  a  gift  and  mine  wholly,  but  as  lent  unto  me.       It  pleaseth  you 

to  have  the  gift  again,  and  me  to   render  it.     Lo,  here  is  your 

ring  with  which  you  wedded  me.     You  bid  that  I  should  take 

with  me  the  dowry  I  brought  you ;  surely  no  counting  will  be 

needed  for  you  to  pay  it,  nor  for  me  to  receive  it,  for  it  hath  not 

left  my  memory  that  you  took  me  naked  from  my  father's  house. 

And  if  you  deem  it  seemly  that  this  body  wherein  I  have  borne 

the  children  begotten  by  you  should  be  seen  by  all  eyes,  naked  I 

will  go  forth ;  yet  I  pray  you,  in  exchange  for  my  virginity  which 

I  brought  hither  but  may  not  carry  hence,  let  it  please  you  that 

at  least  a  smock  above  this  my  dowry  be  given  me."     Walter 

who  had  more  wish  to  weep  than  aught  else,  remained  nevertheless 

hard-visaged  and  said  :   "Thou  shalt  hav^e  the  smock."     All  those 
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around  him  prayed  that  he  would  grant  her  seemly  clothing  so 
that  she  who  had  been  his  wife  for  thirteen  years  and  more, 
should  not  be  seen  leaving  his  house  so  lamentably  and  so  con- 
temned. But  in  vain  were  all  prayers,  and  the  lady,  in  her  smock, 
bare-legged  and  nothing  about  her  head,  thus  humbly  left  the  castle, 
(recommending  herself  to  God)  and  returned  to  her  father  amid 
the  tears  and  murmuring  of  all  those  who  saw  her.  Giannucola, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  believe  that  Walter  would  keep  his 
daughter  for  wife,  had  preserved  the  clothing  which  she  had  done 
off  that  morning  when  Walter  wedded  her,  every  day  awaiting 
her  return.  So  she  arrayed  herself  in  them,  and  went  about  the 
small  duties  of  her  father's  home,  as  she  had  been  wont,  bearing 
with  courage  the  rude  assault  of  hostile  fortune.  Thereafter  the 
Marquis  made  known  to  his  subjects  that  he  had  chosen  for 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Panago,  and  making  great  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding,  he  sent  for  Griselda.  To  whom  he 
said:  "I  will  that  the  lady  whom  I  have  newlv  chosen  be  fairly 
honoured  in  this  her  home-coming.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have 
no  women  in  mv  house  who  understand  how  to  prepare  and  deck 
the  chambers,  nor  to  do  manv  things  that  such  a  festival  demands; 
therefore  do  thou,  who  better  than  anv  other  knowest  such  like 
housewifery,  set  about  what  there  is  to  do ;  then  bid  hither  as 
Sjuests  such  woman  as  it  seems  meet,  and  receive  them  as  thou  wert 
mistress  here.  The  feasting  at  an  end  thou  may'st  hie  thee  back 
to  thv  home."  Although  these  words  were  each  one  a  dagger 
in  the  heart  of  Griselda,  she  made  answer :  "  Mv  lord,  I  am 
readv  and  willing  thereto."  And  clad  in  her  coarse  peasant  clothes 
she  entered  the  house  which  she  had  left  but  lately  in  her  shift. 
She  began  to  prepare  the  rooms  and  put  them  in  order,  and  caused 
canopies  and  hangings  to  be  hung  in  the  halls,  overlooked  the 
kitchens,  and  like  a  little  serving-wench,  put  her  hand  to  every- 
thing, nor  paused  she  until  all  things  were  made  readv  as  was  seemly. 
Then,  having  in  her  lord's  name  bidden  as  fjuests  all  the  noble 
ladies  of  the  country  round,  she  awaited  the  beginning  of  the 
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festival,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  in  the  same  poor  clothes,  she 
received  in  kindly,  womanly  wise  and  with  cheerful  looks  all  the 
ladies  who  came  to  the  castle.  Now,  Walter  had  caused  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  with  care  in  the  charge  of  his  kins- 
woman in  Bologna,  and  the  girl  was  over  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
fairest  thing  that  ever  was  seen  ;  the  boy  six  years.  He  had  sent 
to  his  kinsfolk  praying  them  that  they  would  come  to  Saluzzo, 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  in  a  fair  and  honourable  company  ;  he 
further  bade  them  say  to  all  that  it  was  his  wife  they  were  bringing 
him,  without  letting  any  become  aware  that  it  was  otherwise.  His 
kinsfolk  thereupon  set  out  on  the  road,  and  after  some  days  arrived 
at  Saluzzo  with  the  girl  and  her  brother  and  a  noble  company, 
and  were  received  by  the  assembled  folk,  who  were  awaiting  the 
new  wife.  When  she  had  been  welcomed  bv  the  ladies,  they 
entered  the  hall  where  the  tables  were  set,  and  Griselda  came  to 
meet  them  with  sweet  looks,  saving:  "Welcome  is  my  lady!" 
The  women  had  eagerly  prayed  to  Walter,  but  prayed  in  vain, 
that  Griselda  should  have  leave  to  remain  in  an  apartment  of  her 
own,  and  that  she  might  borrow  some  of  the  clothes  which  had 
been  hers,  so  that  she  might  not  appear  thus  poorly  before  the 
strangers.  Then  they  sat  at  table  and  were  served  and  they  all 
gazed  upon  the  bride,  and  men  said  that  Walter  had  made  a  good 
exchange,  and  among  others  Griselda  praised  her  greatly.  Walter 
had  noted  everything,  touched  at  the  patience  of  his  wife,  whom 
nothing  new  and  strange  could  move.  Certain  he  was  that  not 
through  stupidity  was  she  thus  steadfast,  knowing  her  so  wise. 
But  now  it  seemed  time  to  him  to  free  her  from  the  bitterness 
which  he  knew  was  hidden  under  her  brave  looks ;  so  he  sent  for 
her  and  in  presence  of  all  men,  smiled  on  her  and  said  :  "  How 
likest  thou  our  new  spouse  V  "  My  lord,"  returned  Griselda, 
"  fair  she  seems  to  me  ;  if  she  be  wise  as  she  is  fair  (as  well  I  think 
it)  I  doubt  not  that  you  may  live  with  her  the  best-contented  lord 
in  all  the  world.  Yet  I  pray  you  heartily,  lay  not  upon  this  one. 
the  trials  you  laid  upon  her  who  was  first  yours,  for  scarcely,  as  I 
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think  it,  may  she  endure  them,  in  that  she  is  younger,  and  more- 
over delicately  nurtured,  whereas  that  other  one  had  spent  her 
youth  in  ceaseless  labour."  Walter,  seeing  she  firmly  believed 
that  this  was  to  be  his  wife,  and  none  the  less  spoke  fairly  of  her, 
bade  her  come  to  his  side  and  said  :  "  Griselda,  the  time  has  come 
that  thou  shalt  see  the  fruit  of  thy  lost  patience,  and  that  those  who 
have  held  me  to  be  cruel,  iniquitous  and  stupid,  shall  know  that 
what  I  did,  I  wrought  to  these  ends  :  wishing  to  teach  thee  to  be  a 
good  wife,  to  show  those  who  look  on  how  they  may  take  and 
keep  a  mate,  and  to  fashion  for  myself  unending  quiet  whilst  I 
should  live  with  thee.  For  when  I  came  to  think  of  marrying,  I 
was  much  afeared  it  might  be  otherwise,  and  therefore,  as  a  test, 
made  I  my  choice  as  thou  knowest,  wounding  and  striking  thee  to 
the  heart.  Now,  since  I  have  never  seen  that  in  word  or  in  deed, 
thou  has  departed  from  my  will  and  pleasure,  it  seemeth  I  may 
have  of  thee  that  comfort  I  sought  for  ;  I  will  therefore  that  thou 
receive  back  that  which  I  took  from  thee  and  that  thy  wounds  be 
healed.  With  glad  heart  take  this  maid  whom  thou  heldest  for  my 
bride  and  this  her  brother,  for  thy  and  my  children  are  thev,  those 
whom  thou  and  many  others  thought  I  had  so  cruelly  killed. 
x\nd  it  is  I  am  thy  husband,  who  above  all  things  love  thee,  be- 
lieving that  I  may  boast  that  no  other  man  is  there  so  blessed  in 
his  wife."  Thus  saying,  he  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  together 
with  her  who  wept  for  joy,  rose,  and  going  to  where  the  daughter 
sat  all  amazed,  embraced  her  and  her  brother  tenderly  and  made 
known  all  things  to  them  and  to  those  around  them. 

So  ends  the  story;  to  understand  it  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  listened  to:  to  understand  its  universality  in  some 
form  or  other,  one  has  to  realize  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
so  much  wanton  brutality  on  the  man's  part,  and  so  much  docility 
and  servile  affection,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  woman's,  were  ac- 
ceptable and  struck  no  talse  or  unreal  note  on  listening  ears.  And 
it  is  worth  while  picturing  the  high-born  woman  and  her  surround- 
ings.     We  have  to  ima2;inc  the  feudal  lord  in  his  castle  with  its 
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towers  and  great  walls  overlooking  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
woods,  pastureland,  rivers  and  ponds,  mills  and  bakehouses,  all 
belonging  to  him,  held  by  the  right  of  the  strong  hand ;  below  the 
castle-fastness  lies  the  village,  in  which  his  labourers  and  serfs  lived 
wretchedly  enough.  A  little  later  to  this  picture  we  must  add  the 
compact  little  town,  often  at  enmity  with  its  over-lord;  its  burgesses, 
its  chapmen  and  artificers  leagued  together  in  their  commune  by 
mutual  oath  of  assistance.  At  this  time,  when  money  is  scarce  and 
payment  is  made  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  mostly  in  kind  and  service, 
the  castle  would  be  in  itself  a  little  world,  to  a  great  extent  self- 
supporting,  and  the  industries  pursued  in  its  buildings,  weaving, 
making  of  clothes,  carpentering,  wine-making  and  the  like,  are 
generally  superintended  by  the  lady  and  mistress  herself.  The 
woman  who  is  capable  of  directing  this  busy  world  of  hers,  with 
all  its  difficulties  and  bickerings  and  sometimes  its  emergencies  of 
danger,  must  be  a  person  of  intelligence  and  character,  and  must 
have  more  than  a  merely  sentimental  influence  over  her  husband. 
Often  too,  in  these  times  of  crusading  expeditions,  she  is  an  heiress 
in  her  own  right,  and  may  have  her  own  establishment  and  fol- 
lowers apart  from  her  husband,  though  living  harmoniously  with 
him.  Michelet  in  his  Sorciere  gives  altogether  too  gloomy  and 
outre  a  view  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  mediaeval  woman,  yet  any- 
one who  begins  to  study  the  life  of  these  times,  is  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  proverbial  liberty  and  license  of  these  chatelaines  of 
romance  and  fabliaux.  They  are  all-powerful  in  their  domain, 
assert  that  no  love  is  possible  in  marriage,  take  lovers  and  lay 
Herculean  labours  on  them,  and  all  this  with  very  little  reference 
to  their  lords  and  husbands,  and  with  more  pride  in,  than  fear  of, 
advertizing  their  strayed  affections. 

The  life  of  the  serf-woman  is  very  different,  especially  at  the 
time  when  the  labourers  are  beginning  to  be  settled  on  the  soil,  and 
no  longer  work  as  chattel-slaves  under  direct  supervision  of  an  over- 
seer. She  is  thin  and  pale,  even  to  fragility,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and 
resigned  to  be  so.      It  is  the  will  of  God  :  she  is  born  serf  as  the  lord 
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up  there  is  born  lord  and  tyrant.  She  is  tied  to  the  soil — imagina- 
tion scarcely  pictures  flight  from  the  lord's  domain,  and  whither 
should  she  flee?  it  would  be  madness  to  brave  the  punishment, 
death  even,  that  would  follow.  Ihink  of  it!  to  live  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation,  with  corn  always  scarce,  famine  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  it  the  crops  fail,  misery  redoubled.  To  live  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  at  the  mercy  of  these  rough  lords  and  insolent 
bailifi^s,  who  may  take  all  produce  of  a  poor  year  and  none  shall 
gainsay  them.  And  how  often  the  assembly  under  the  tree  of 
justice  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  deputy  heard  complaints, 
was  a  mere  farce,  degenerating,  when  he  ceased  to  appear  in  person, 
into  chicanery  and  extortion  !  The  feudal  labourer  had  theoreti- 
cally no  rights,  his  wife  was  scarcely  his  own.  Listen  to  this  from 
Bartholomew  the  Englishman's  Property  of  'Things,  written  at  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  (before  1260): — 

"A  servant  woman  is  ordained  to  learn  the  wife's  rule,  and  is  put  to 
ofiice  and  work  of  travail,  toiling  and  slubbering.  And  is  fed  with  gross 
meat  and  simple,  and  is  clothed  with  clothes,  and  kept  low  under  the 
yoke  of  thraldom  and  serfage  ;  and  if  she  conceive  a  child,  it  is  thrall 
or  it  be  born,  and  is  taken  from  the  mother's  womb  to  serfage.  Also 
if  a  serving  woman  be  of  bond  condition,  she  is  not  suffered  to  take  a 
husband  at  her  own  will ;  and  he  that  wedded  her,  if  he  be  free  afore, 
he  is  made  bond  after  that  contract.  A  bond  servant  which  is  bought 
and  sold  like  a  beast  .  .  .  And  therefore  among  all  wretchedness 
and  woe,  the  condition  of  bondage  and  thrall  is  most  wretched." 

The  villein  is  better  off  than  his  fathers  were  in  the  slave-stage 
he  has  escaped  from,  tor  he  and  his  wife  have  at  least  their  own  fire- 
side ;  they  have  their  few  little  belongings,  a  bed,  a  chest,  a  chair 
or  two,  a  few  tools  and  the  wife's  spindle,  their  few  sheep  and  a 
little  pasturage;  they  have  gone  up  one  stage  in  the  scale,  but  life 
is  still  hard  and  very  hopeless.  And  the  woman  is  thin  and  fragile, 
i  have  said  ;  not  coarsened  by  excessive  labour,  for  she  has  more 
leisure  than  the  prosperous  house-wife  of  later  and  more  settled 
times  :  the  leisure  of  extreme  poverty  whose  possessions  and  in- 
comings are  but  few.     She  can  sit  by  her  hearth,  dreaming  over 
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the  last  story  heard  from  the  wandering  singer  at  the  village  cross, 
the  sound  of  whose  vielle  or  fiddle  had  summoned  men  and  women 
from  their  doors.     The  story  was  perhaps  one  of  those  folk-tales 
where  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden  come  to   happiness  and 
triumph  at  last,  after  many  a  trial.     The  minstrel  is  as  welcome  in 
the  village  as  in  my  lady's  chamber  ;  how  eagerly  welcome  we,  who 
can  feed  our  imagination  on  books  and  pictures,  cannot  realize. 
She  has  listened  eagerly,  seeing  herself  in  the  scullion-maid  who 
marries   a   prince   and   wears   golden    clothes.        Or   mayhap   the 
tale  told  of  a  fairy  who  helped  the  house-wife  in  her  work,  and 
she  looks  round  fearfully  at  the  creaking  in  the  house-beam,  hop- 
ing and  dreading  a  like  visitor  for  herself.      One  pictures  her  as 
she  sits  alone  over  her  spinning,  waiting  for  her  husband  after  his 
day's  work  ;  one  pictures  her  as  the  mother  hanging  over  her  child's 
cradle,  and  wondering  what  life  the  caprice  of  their  lord  destines 
for  it,  praying,  too,  that  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  keep  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  strange  spirits  that  hover  everywhere. 
For  the  dangers  of  the  mischievous  spirit-world  are  as  real  to  her 
as  those  of  the  substantial  world  itself;  strange  existences,  name- 
less, shapeless  beings,   lurk  in  the  dim  forest  where  she  goes  fur- 
tively to  pick  up  wood,  in  the  willow-tangles  above  the  murmur- 
ing stream  ;  they  lurk  even  in  the  smiling  cornfields  and  in  the 
little  hollows  of  the  pasture-meadows,  that  she  passes  with  quick- 
ening step  in  the  twilight,  on  her  way  from  the  village ;  she  has 
been  there  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  her  winter's  spinning  against 
something  needed  in  the  home.     Beset  from  within  and  without, 
by   the   fears   of  the  unseen   world   that  grow  upon  her  humble 
ignorance  in  those  long  meditative  hours,  and  by  the  fears  forced 
upon  her  life  itself,  we  can  picture  the  character  that  grows  in  these 
surroundings — the   inarticulate   pensive  creature,   her  forces   dor- 
mant and  wasted,  with  a  homeless  soul  that  hangs  between  hell  and 
heaven,  rejected  and  accursed,  in  its  very  essence,  by  the  Church. 
She  is  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  tangled  briars,  but  there  comes, 
alas !   no  fairy-prince  for  a  sweet  awakening, 
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It  is  out  of  these  conditions  that  the  Griselda  storv  grew,  and 
in  it  we  find  the  need  of  the  poor  and  uncared-for  to  weave  a  veil 
of  romance  around  their  twilight  life,  the  make-believe  of  Ander- 
sen's Little  Match-Girl,  who  sees  her  visions  of  Heaven  and  roast 
goose  in  the  flames  of  the  matches  as  she  freezes  in  the  snow. 
When  by  caprice  or  by  force  of  circumstances — we  have  both  in 
our  story — a  noble  has  married  beneath  him,  or  has  legalized  the 
position  of  a  low-born  maiden,  his  wife  remains  his  serving-maid 
and  vassal,  obedient  to  his  least  command.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  poor  villein's  daughter,  gathering  wisdom  beyond  her  years 
as  she  sat  through  the  long  days  lonely  and  thoughtful,  watching 
her  sheep,  should  answer  to  every  fresh  outrage  and  caprice  of  her 
husband,  "Do  with  me  as  you  will :  1  was  little  worthy  of  the  high 
honour  you  put  upon  me  in  your  good  courtesy." 

There  rise  before  my  mind  two  portraits,  both  by  a  master- 
hand,  nameless  and  many  centuries  dead  :  one  is  a  coloured  bust ; 
a  woman's  face,  ample,  with  prominent  cheek-bones  but  delicate 
in  the  surface  contour;  the  nose  is  aquiline,  and  the  long  eyes 
half-closed  in  a  vague  smile;  her  forehead  is  broad  and  bare,  and 
great  bunches  of  pale  gold  hair  shade  the  firm  cheeks,  while  her  lips 
are  long  and  thin,  with  an  upward  curl  at  the  corners  in  sympathv 
with  the  smiling  eyes.  Is  not  this  the  very  figure  of  the  romances, 
the  pleasure-loving  woman  of  ancient  France,  heroine  of  the  tourna- 
ments, courageous  and  alert  in  time  of  war,  indolent  in  the  long 
days  of  home-life,  amid  the  silence  of  the  winter  snows.''  My 
other  portrait  is  a  sculptured  figure  of  Eve,  and  the  sculptor  has 
imagined  her  slim  and  frail,  holding  the  serpent,  a  timid,  harmless, 
cowering  little  thing,  against  her  bosom.  Her  face  is  a  long  oval, 
intellectual  and  meditative,  with  the  firm  quiet  mouth  of  a  woman 
who  is  born  to  endurance  rather  than  to  enjoyment.  It  is  a  noble 
piece  of  work,  and  the  man  who  conceived  it  was  as  much  alive  to 
the  tragedy  of  lite  as  to  its  comedv,  and  saw  in  the  women  around 
him  more  than  ministers  of  pleasure  and  loose  lovers.  These  two 
types  run  through  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
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to  the  Eve-type  our  Griselda  belongs,  the  young  shepherdess  who, 
when  her  high  promotion  came  upon  her,  was  fit  for  it :  meek 
and  wise,  and  courteous  as  any  lady  gently  born.  It  was  lonely 
meditations  such  as  hers  that  led  another  shepherdess  into  action, 
to  the  noise  and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  camp.  Joan  of  Arc  left 
her  woods  and  her  flocks  for  the  mission  of  rescuing  France,  un- 
willingly and  tearfully,  led  by  her  Saints  to  the  battle-field.  Banned 
and  burnt  by  the  church  in  her  own  day — and  raised  to  holiness  in 
ours — what  witchcraft  had  the  poor  soul  save  her  own  enthusiasm 
and  the  endurance  of  the  serf-woman,  articulate  here  through  some 
special  quality  of  nervous  power .? 

Our  Griselda  story  is  not  quite  isolated  among  the  crowd  of  tales 
of  feminine  ill-temper,  inconstancy  and  licentiousness,  which  abound 
in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Nut-Brown  Maid  comes 
rather  near  it,  and  the  Lai  de  Frene,  by  the  best  known  of  the  me- 
diaeval women  poets,  Marie  de  France.  In  the  Nut-Brown  Maid  the 
victim  is  the  man's  betrothed  bride,  while  in  the  Lai  de  Frene,  the 
charming  young  girl  who  is  brought  up  at  a  convent  (having  been 
abandoned  as  an  inconvenient  twin)  captivates  a  knight,  returns  his 
love,  and  goes  with  him  to  live  as  his  douce  amie.  His  triends  and 
vassals  point  out  that  they  cannot  brook  having  as  their  future  Lord 
the  son  of  a  nameless  woman  and  persuade  him  to  make  choice  ot  a 
lawful  wife.  Chance  brings  the  other  sister  forward  as  the  pro- 
posed bride  ;  her  parents  are  noble,  and  poor  Frene  humbly  sets 
about  preparing  for  the  marriage  festival.  She  is  discovered  by  her 
own  mother  by  means  of  a  rich  Eastern  cloth  with  which  she  is 
decking  the  nuptial  bed — it  having  been  wrapt  round  her  when  as 
a  babe  her  mother  sent  her  out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  herself. 
Of  course  as  the  legalized  wife  she  is  accepted  by  the  proud  vassals 
of  her  lover,  and  all  ends  happily. 

I  mention  these  three  variations  of  the  "  patient  woman"  story  to 
show  that  it  is  not  merely  the  wife  who  gets  bullied  :  we  have  para- 
mour, betrothed  and  long-wedded  wife,  all  equally  fair  game  for 
the  man's  caprice  and  sanctified  morahzing. 
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In  Chaucer's  JVife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  in  the  Knight  and  the 
Loathly  Lady,  and  kindred  stories,  we  have  the  pendant  of  Patient 
Grissel — the  woman  who  would  be  ruler.  Under  different  circum- 
stances, in  the  different  versions,  a  knight  has  the  task  put  upon 
him  of  finding  the  answer  to  the  question:  "What  is  it  that 
women  most  desire  r "  The  answer  is  given  him  by  a  benevolent 
fairy  or  by  a  women  who  has  been  bewitched  into  a  loathsome 
shape,  and  this  answer — which  none  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  in 
the  land  can  find,  is  Power  and  Sovereigntv. 

I  should  leave  you  with  a  false  impression  of  many  of  the 
Middle  Ages  if  1  did  not  touch  in  passing  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  picture.  In  the  Wrighi s  Chaste  Wife  we  have  a  type,  in  this 
case  sprightly  and  only  a  little  coarse,  of  the  long  list  of  medieval 
comic  tales,  contes  a  rire  bearing  on  the  philanderings  of  men  and 
women.  A  mason  who  has  been  sent  by  his  lord  to  a  building  job 
at  a  distance  leaves  his  wife  at  home  to  look  after  herself  (and  she 
is  very  well  able  to  do  it).  She  had  brought  him  as  her  dowry  a 
rose-wreath  which  remains  fresh  as  long  as  she  is  faithful  to  him, 
and  this  he  takes  with  him  leaving  her  without  misgiving,  for  she 
has  another  safeguard  of  her  virtue  in  a  chamber  he  has  built  for 
her  with  a  trapdoor,  which  when  trodden  on  lets  down  any  unwel- 
come visitor  into  a  pit.  To  her  come  successively  the  lord,  the 
steward,  and  a  proctor,  fired  by  the  virtues  of  the  garland,  of  which 
the  Wright  has  unwisely  boasted  to  them.  There  is  a  scene  between 
the  woman  and  the  lord,  in  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  pressing 
she  consents  to  favour  him  with  her  kisses  on  payment  of  good 
money.  Then  she  lets  him  walk  across  the  trap-door  and  the  gal- 
lant falls  plump  down  into  the  darkness,  cutting  a  very  foolish 
figure  under  the  wife's  jeers.  "  There  you  stay,"  she  cries,  "  till  the 
good  man  comes  home!"  and  goes  about  her  work.  When  he 
begs  for  food  she  bids  him  work  for  it,  and  throwing  down  flax 
and  hemp  into  his  prison,  tells  him  to  beat  it  and  "sweat  for  his 
food."  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  steward  and  the  proctor. 
She  takes  presents  of  money  and   plumps  them   down   into   the 
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cellar.  The  lord  expostulates  with  the  unlucky  steward  as  he 
comes  tumbling  down,  crying  "  What  devil  art  thou  ?  Hadst  thou 
fallen  on  me  thou  hadst  hurt  me  sorely."  So  there  they  stay, 
beating  the  flax,  spinning  and  winding  for  dear  life,  and  when  the 
good  man  comes  home  and  asks  what  all  the  noise  is,  the  sprightly 
wife  answers:  "Sir,  three  workmen  are  come  to  help  us  in  our 
need,"  When  he  sees  who  they  are  and  she  explains  the  situation, 
he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it  and  goes  for  the  lord's  wife,  who  her- 
self falls  a-laughing  as  she  looks  down  and  sees  her  lord  in  that 
plight.  So  the  three  philanderers  all  eat  humble  pie  and  go  home 
with  sobered  spirit  and  empty  purses ;  the  story-teller  remarking 
that — 

"Thus  the  Wright's  garland  was  fair  of  hue, 
And  his  wife  both  good  and  true." 

This  not  very  refined  story  of  a  virtuous  woman  stands  out 
in  a  different  light.  No  longer  a  poetic  type,  the  endless  power 
to  endure  wanton  cruelty,  the  final  triumph  through  silence  and 
meekness  develop  into  a  fine  capacity  for  aggression,  the  ready 
tongue  and  quick  wit  of  a  woman  who  fights  her  battles  with  the 
enemy's  own  weapons  and  triumphs  speedily  though  vulgarly, 
escaping  the  heart-wounds  of  our  gentle  Griselda. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  of  the  scandalous  stories  of 
women,  their  love  and  intrigue,  were  often  told  for  the  sake  of  the 
laughter  in  them,  not  as  some  commentators  say,  to  degrade  and 
lower  the  sex.  A  great  many  of  these  mediaeval  tales  of  everyday 
life  are  derived  from  the  East,  and  in  countries  where  women  lived 
indolent  and  degraded  lives  and  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  of 
education,  of  any  idea  of  individual  dignity,  the  stories  about  them 
would  only  exaggerate  for  artistic  or  dramatic  effect,  vices  and 
tendencies  that  really  existed  in  a  very  high  degree.  Jean  de 
Meung's  saying,  paraphrased  by  Pope  into  "  Every  woman  is  at 
heart  a  rake,"  is  not  characteristically  a  mediaeval  saying :  it  is  one 
of  the  bitter  things  that  are  said  from  time  to  time  in  all  ages,  in  the 
great  war  between  man  and  woman,  perhaps  in  answer  to  some  bitter 
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thing  said  on  the  other  side.  But  we  have  everywhere  in  mediasval 
literature  signs  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  savage  idea  of 
women's  impurity,  carried  on  by  that  ferocious  side  of  religion 
which  sets  her  down  as  accursed  by  her  Eve-nature. 

The  type  of  ideal  purity  is  found  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the 
Middle  Ages  saw  her,  in  the  women  who  dedicate  their  chastitv 
to  Heaven,  Ste.  Claire,  S.  Therese,  Dante's  Beatrice — dim  pale 
figures  flitting  across  the  stage  where  so  many  passionate  full- 
blooded  dramas  are  enacted.  But  these  are  lives  apart,  poetic  and 
impossible  in  the  eager  world  itself,  and  in  the  stories  of  the  wittv 
and  worldly  trouvcres  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  clerics  is  turned 
into  a  very  different  and  more  human  figure.  We  see  her  debon- 
naire  and  compassionate,  as  the  intermediary  between  sinning  man 
and  the  higher  powers,  always  screening  the  sinner ;  rescuing  the 
thief  on  the  gallows,  helping  the  woman  who  has  strayed,  to  hide 
her  fault  and  deceive  the  clergy,  plaving  a  still  stranger  role  in 
domestic  dramas.  But,  while  the  ideal  woman  is  mere  personifica- 
tion of  purity  or  impurity,  we  luckily  get  in  the  vivid  writings  of 
these  productive  centuries,  some  interesting  and  varied  glimpses  of 
a  being  more  real  as  far  as  one  can  piece  her  together  from  the 
C(;nflicting  or  hostile  pictures  drawn  bv  her  contemporaries.  I  am 
not  making  an  apology  for  the  woman  of  the  Middle  Age  :  I  want 
to  get  at  her,  to  reach  to  her  through  the  mist  of  the  centuries, 
through  the  fairy  glamour  of  her  poet-lover's  songs,  through  the 
sarcasm  of  the  cleric  who  feared  and  despised  the  sex  that  he  could 
not  know  in  heart  and  spirit,  or  rather  knew  onlv  on  one  side — 
that  side  of  her  which  his  influence  had  formed  or  helped  to  mould. 
By  aid  of  all  these  glimpses,  and  between  these  extremes  of  good 
and  evil  as  her  fellows  chose  to  tee  her,  I  have  tried  to  fashion  a 
conception  of  the  real  creature  in  putting  my  two  portraits  before 
you.  I'he  white-skinned  chatelaine,  with  her  amorous  eyes  and 
rose-crowned  head,  drags  her  long  robes  of  strange  l^astern  stufi's 
across  the  flower-embroidered  meadows  of  old  France,  and  is  pic- 
tured in  the  verse  by  her  minstrels — often  mere  servants  of  her 
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caprice  and  pleasure.  Pale  Eve,  unknown,  unsung,  hewn  out  of  the 
stone  by  a  nameless  sculptor,  stands  in  her  niche  among  the  carvings 
of  the  great  cathedral  with  her  face  of  eternal  calm  :  she  has  eaten 
of  the  fruit  of  experience  and  bears  evermore,  unmoved,  the  pain 
at  her  heart  that  cannot  be  spoken.  The  Middle  Age,  tumultuous, 
brilliant,  restless,  passes  on  its  way  with  battle  and  song  and  laughter 
and  curses  :  a  great  life,  many-coloured  and  productive ;  men  are 
born,  wax  famous,  and  do  great  deeds  and  are  chronicled  for  their 
fellows,  and  for  us  who  stand  looking  back  and  listening  for  that 
echo  of  the  past  through  whose  confused  murmur  ever  and  anon 
a  sharp  clear  note  strikes  out.  But  the  woman-voice  is  unheard, 
and  in  that  changing  multitude  stand  the  silent  throng  whose  fruit 
it  is  that  grows  to  manhood,  to  wise  words  and  bold  deeds.  We 
know  nothing  from  their  own  lips  of  their  inner  life,  their  fears 
or  hopes  or  ideals — they  are  well-nigh  inscrutable.  Legend,  which 
in  one  breath  tells  of  the  queen  who  vows  her  child  to  death  if  her 
husband  go  not  to  war  against  France,  in  the  next  places  the 
figure  of  our  Griselda  before  us,  the  yearning  wife  and  mother. 
It  is  Joan  of  Arc  the  armour-clad,  the  soldier,  who  stands  in  the 
saints'  calendar,  not  Joan  the  maiden,  tremulously  questioning  her 
saints  with  eyes  dim  with  tears. 

"Grisel  is  dcde  and  eke  her  patience. 
And  both  at  one's  buried  in  Italyc  :  " 

sang  Chaucer  at  the  close  of  his  tale.  They  lived,  they  died,  what 
place  shall  the  voiceless  fmd  in  the  chronicles  of  life  ? 
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Ruskin  et  la  Bible.     By  H.  J.  Brunhes.       Paris:  Perrin  et  Cie.^ 
1901. 

'T  was  not  without  fear  and  trembling  that  we  opened  this 
book.  There  is  rather  a  tendency  among  readers  of 
Ruskin,  and  writers  about  him,  to  pick  out  of  his  multi- 
tudinous thoughts  and  ever  varying  moods  the  thing 
they  like,  and  to  use  it  in  support  of  pet  theories,  or  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart.  The  title  of  this  volume  suggested  dire 
possibiHties  of  special  pleading,  of  sermonizing  and  moralizing,  if 
the  author  were  some  enthusiastic  clergyman  :  or  if  he  were  one 
of  the  opposite  sort,  a  hopeless  confusion  between  Ruskin's 
intensely  modern  thought  and  strangely  antique  words.  He 
used  to  object  to  the  translation  of  his  works,  because,  he  said, 
nobody  but  English-bred  readers  would  follow  him  ;  no  foreigner 
would  take  his  allusions  to  the  English  Bible  and  his  appeals  to 
English  belief.  How  surprised  he  would  have  been  at  this  book ! 
We  understand  that  the  initials  of  the  author  cover  the  col- 
laboration of  M.  Jean  Brunhes,  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  Madame  Brunhes,  his 
wife.  The  wonder  grows  less  when  we  know  that  it  is  in  la 
Suisse  romande  that  Ruskin  and  the  Bible  are  so  connected ;  for 
there,  if  anywhere  abroad,  the  Apostle  of  the  Alps  and  of  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  "  ought  to  be  appreciated,  and  there, 
even  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  Bible  is  a  household  book,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  England  universally — still  is,  no  doubt,  more 
generally  than  progressive  journalism  leads  the  world  to  suppose. 
Professor  and  Madame  Brunhes  have  set  themselves  the  congenial 
task  of  showing  how  much  Ruskin  owed  to  the  Bible,  and  how 
much — if  we  may  put  it  so — the  Bible  owes  to  him.  Many  are 
criticizing  it,  many  more  are  preaching  from  it;,  but  he,  they  say, 
lived  it  and  made  it  real,  both  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
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They  begin  with  a  short  account  of  his  early  training,  in  which 
the  Bible  was  chief  text-book.  Then  they  show  how  closely  his 
love  of  Nature  was  bound  up  in  his  strong  religious  feelings, 
unvaryingly  strong  throughout  many  phases  of  doctrinal  convic- 
tion. His  social  and  political  teaching,  which  they  rightly  see  to 
have  developed  out  of  his  early  work  on  the  history  of  art,  is 
shown  to  be  based  on  his  Bible-reading ;  and  down  to  the  end  oi 
it  approximates  more  and  more  closely  to  the  old  plain  rules  of 
right  and  wrong  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
one  strand  of  the  cord  which  they  follow  out,  but  they  show  its 
continuity  and  logical  evolution.  Another  French  writer,  M. 
de  la  Sizeranne,  in  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely  read  and 
translated  into  many  languages,  took  a  different  line,  Ruskin's  love 
of  Beauty  :  but  this  is  just  as  true,  and  quite  as  important,  and  the 
simple,  straightforward  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  makes  it  a 
valuable  reminder  of  a  group  of  facts  without  which  Ruskin  would 
be  gravely  misunderstood. 

The  authors  show  great  knowledge  both  of  their  subject  and  or 
the  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  it.  A  few  slight  errors 
of  detail  v/hich  might  be  amended  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  may 
be  noted  :  on  page  36  for  Hooker  read  Wordsworth:  on  page  87 
the  note  about  Ruskin's  separation  from  his  wife  is  based  on  a 
quite  untrustworthy  source;  on  page  155-156  his  share  in  the 
hnen  industry  seems  to  be  exaggerated  ;  on  page  213,  "  ces  jeunes 
gar^ons"  should  be  "this  class  of  Httle  girls";  and  on  page  219 
Brantwood  is  named  as  the  place  of  Ruskin's  grave,  which,  as  all 
the  readers  of  Saint  George  know,  is  at  Coniston  Church.  But 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  with.  I'he  many  pieces  ot 
translation  are  well  done,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  easy,  lucid 
French,  which  need  not  wait  for  an  English  dress  to  be  lead  in 
many  an  English  home,  with  gratitude  and  increasing  kindliness 
to  the  Swiss  authors  and  Parisian  publishers  who  have  given 
us  so  unexpected  a  token  of  their  sympathy  with  Ruskin  and  the 
Bible. 
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Studies  in  European  Literature.     The  Taylorian  Lectures  at  Oxford^ 
1 889-1 900.      7/6.     London:   H.  Frowde. 

I  HE  institution  of  these  lectures  was  an  interesting 
experiment,  and  the  Curators  have  done  well  to  pub- 
lish them.  Especially  we  may  add  as  they  have  done 
it  in  so  attractive  a  form,  for  both  print  and  binding 
are  admirable.  The  lectures  themselves  are  by  me:, 
of  distinction,  and  will  hardly  disappoint  the  Curators'  hope  to 
further  English  interest  in  European  literature.  There  is  great 
variety  both  in  the  subjects  treated,  and  in  the  methods  and  stvle 
of  the  authors  :  but  this  unevenness  rather  enhances  the  value  of 
the  book  for  utilising^  odd  hours.  Nor  is  the  obvious  criticism, 
that  much  of  the  work  is  of  the  same  kind  as  articles  in  eood 
reviews,  very  damaging  :  tor  the  book  does  exactly  the  service  of 
a  first-rate  literary  review. 

We  do  not  propose  (even  if  we  had  the  space)  to  take  up  the 
task  of  criticising  the  critic  :  though  that  is  what  Prof.  Dowden 
did  in  his  opening  lecture.  Out  of  great  stores  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy,  and  with  the  clear  and  graceful  style  which  has  placed 
him  perhaps  at  the  head  of  our  modern  critics,  he  treats  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  some  modern  French  critics ;  and  in  doing 
so  gives  us  a  little  welcome  insight  into  the  mind  of  our  neighbours. 
In  describing  the  limitations  to  which  purely  national  school  of 
criticism  condemned  itself,  as  indeed  every  merely  national  school 
must.  Prof.  Dowden  might  have  shown  them  in  practice  in  the 
historical  w^ork  of  the  strongest  and  most  typical  of  its  exponents, 
D.  Nisard.  For  it  would  he  true  to  sav  that  the  exclusively 
national  point  of  view  had  seriously  impaired  the  historical  value 
of  (tor  example)  his  delightful  work  Renaissance  et  Reforme. 
1  urning  to  the  other  lectures,  three  of  them  are  in  PVench.  One 
of  them,  that  of  M.  A.  Morel-Fatio,  on  the  Spain  of  Don  Cluixote 
is  a  very  sound  and  valuable  piece  of  work,  which  will  make  our 
understanding  of  Cervantes'  masterpiece  much  more  intelligent. 
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Both  this  and  Paul  Bourget's  graceful  eulogy  of  Flaubert  are  in 
easy  PVench  :  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  Stephane  Mallarme's 
La  Musique  et  les  Lettres.  The  natural  difficulty  of  his  style 
seems  increased  here  by  the  fact  that  the  eloquent  language  of 
gesture  refuses  us  its  help  in  print,  and  is  hardly  replaced  by  the 
explanatory  notes.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  an  author  ought  to 
push  his  demands  on  the  co-operation  of  his  reader's  intelligence. 
Certainly  those  who  can  read  his  French  will  find  not  a  little  wisdom 
to  reward  them  under  its  oracular  disguise  :  and  teel  something  of 
the  secret  of  his  influence. 

Of  the  remaining  seven,  which  are  in  English,  we  may  mention 
as  specially  interesting,  Walter  Pater's  account  of  Prosper  Merimee. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  his  critical  power,  if  not  a  perfect 
specimen  of  his  style.  We  seem  to  hear  and  feel  the  French 
element  of  his  thought  and  style  too  plainly.  Mr,  H.  R.  F. 
Brown's  Paolo  Sarpi  is  a  sound  and  scholarly  article.  Prof. 
Herford's  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  same  qualities  in 
Goethe's  Italian  Journey.  Mr.  RoUeston's  Lessing  aud  Modern 
German  Literature  is  none  the  less  interesting  for  its  discursiveness, 
nor  Mr.  Butler  Clarke's  Spanish  Rogue  Story,  for  the  uncanny 
atmosphere  into  which  it  takes  us.  We  have  only  left  Prof.  Ker's 
Boccaccio,  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  Leopardi,  to  be  mentioned  :  studies  of 
a  most  incongruous  pair  of  Italians.  Prof.  Ker's  article  is  slight  and 
discursive,  much  of  it  is  devoted  to  Petrarch.  Mr.  Rossetti  did 
not  succeed  in  deepening  our  somewhat  languid  interest  in  the 
unhappy  depressing  Leopardi. 

The  book  is  certainly  one  to  be  read  by  those  who  like  to  trace 
foreign  influences  or  parallels  in  our  literature,  or  to  get  a  little 
light  on  the  thoughts  of  other  nations  beside  their  own. 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  :    C.  A.  Beard.      With  a  preface  by  Prof. 
Tork  Powell,     i/-.    London:  Szvan  Sonnenschein  and  Co..,  1901. 

I  HIS  handy  little  book  is  of  great  value.  In  a  hundred 
pages  of  clear  simple  English,  it  sums  up  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  extraordinary  change  that  has  come 
over  England  since  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 
There  are  very  few  things  of  more  vital  interest  to  all 
who  believe  in  reform,  than  a  right  understanding  and  clear  view 
of  the  chief  features  of  this  revolution,  and  no  handbook  we  know 
so  concise  and  sound.  Another  pleasant  characteristic  of  it  is  the 
modesty  and  temperance  of  the  author,  which  only  confirms  the 
high  opinion  we  had  already  formed  of  his  educational  work  and 
influence,  and  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the  Ruskin  Hall  move- 
ment in  Lancashire.  Prot.  York  Powell's  preface  is  a  strong  and 
sane  message  to  democracy,  putting  with  unmistakable  and  refresh- 
ing force  the  great  lessons  of  reform  that  we  have  learnt  in  the 
main  from  Ruskin.  But  Mr.  Beard's  little  book  is  far  from  a 
mere  resume  of  Ruskin,  as  we  should  expect.  His  main  interest 
is  in  the  mechanical  side  of  progress,  and  his  great  hope  in  the 
constant  development  of  man's  inventive  power  :  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  transatlantic  branch  of  our  race. 

There  is  a  full  and  well-chosen  bibliography,  to  which  we  might 
perhaps  add  Mr.  I  lobson's  John  Ruskin  :  Social  Reformer.,  and 
\^Y.  A.  R.  Wallace's  IVonderful  Century. 
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cosME  ^fg  hd-VQ  had  pleasure  from  time  to  time  in  calling 

attention  to  the  progress  of  the  gallant  band  ot 
pioneers,  who  seven  years  ago  founded  the  Cosme  Colony  in  Para- 
quay.  We  now  reprint  the  following  interesting  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  their  monthly  paper  : 

^gO™'^  '^  When  Cosme  started  in  '94,  not  even   a  London 

sandwichman  would  have  left  his  gutter-tramping 
to  join  us.     To  all  but  ourselves  the  position  seemed  hopeless. 
We  were  homeless  and  landless,  and  lacking  in  tools,  money  and 
experience.      We   were  however  strong,  healthy,  earnest,  full  of 
faith,  fairly  stocked  with  grit,  well  supplied  with   ignorance  and 
blessed  with  enough  of  English  bull-dogism  to  hang  on  like  grim 
death  to  what  we  had  set  ourselves  to  do.      It  was  this  that  kept 
us  together  during  the  two  months  weary  waiting  for  land ;  that 
prevented  any  showing  of  the  white  feather  when  the  hired  wagons 
dumped  us  down   with  our  scanty   belongings  on  the   desolute 
swampy  fringe  of  monte  where  we  started  in  the  drizzling  rain  to 
build  grass  shelter-huts — our  pioneer  homes  ;   that  prevented  our 
gorge  rising  at  the  unvarying  and  nauseous  diet  of  beans  which  pre- 
ceded the  hasty  harvesting  of  our  barely  ripened  first  crop ;   that 
kept  our  ranks  unbroken  in  spite  of  the  poverty  that  rang  curfew 
every  night  for  lack  of  lighting  oil,  and  denied  us  many  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  common  living.     They  were  the  days  of 
rough  work  and  primitive  tools.      With  axe  and  fire  the  forest 
was  cleared,  with  hoes  the   crops  were  planted   and   kept   clean. 
The  first  communal  oven  was  a  hoUowed-out  ant-hill ;  vines  and 
bark  were  used  for  nails  and  string  ;  our  grass-stuffed  mattresses 
rested  on  sapling  bedsteads.     Through  the  heat  of  the  sweltering 
summer  we  toiled,  upborne  and  cheered  by  our  fellowship  and 
our  thoughts  of  the  future.      Round  the  blazing  camp  fires  we 
nightlv  chatted  or  danced  on  the  open  ground  in  the  moonlight. 
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We  played  cricket  and  chess,  went  ahunting  and  fishing,  and 
found  that  pioneering  had  due  share  of  simple  pleasures.  And 
though  in  spite  of  the  few  "comforts"  served  only  to  women  and 
children,  our  wives  did  for  a  while  thin  and  whiten  in  the  face  a 
bit,  their  smiles  were  none  the  fewer,  their  patience  none  the  less 
lasting  and  their  steps  none  the  slower  at  the  weekly  dances.  And 
how  could  men  flinch  at  hardships  which  women  bore  without  a 
murmur. 


cosME  IN  jj.  jg  more  than   six   years  since   then,  and  Cosme 

hearts  beat  strong  with  hope  for  the  future  ;  a  hope 
founded  not  only  on  longing  and  determination,  but  on  successful 
tffort  and  practical  experience.  Our  position  to-day  is  immensely 
superior  to  what  it  was  when  we  started.  IVday  the  plow  teams 
go  where  then  the  hoes  blunted  on  roots  and  tree  stumps.  Where 
in  the  early  days  the  wolf  laired,  our  village  is  building.  Our 
nursery  oranges  have  grown  into  fruitful  groves.  Ihe  weary 
crank- work  of  hand  corn-grinding  has  been  replaced  by  steam 
which  also  crushes  our  cane,  dries  our  sugar  and  saws  our  timber. 
Our  babies  are  not  now  born  in  tents,  and  present  comfort  is  great 
by  comparison  with  the  past.  Our  labour  is  more  effective ;  our 
crops  yield  double  what  they  first  did  ;  our  farming  and  general 
experience  grow  year  by  year. 

Pioneer  babies  have  grown  into  school  age,  and  our  healthy 
lives  and  conditions  are  reflected  in  their  sturdy  and  happy  child- 
hood. The  vigour  of  social  life  has  only  been  bounded  by  our 
numbers  and  talents.  We  have  built  our  own  dancing  hall,  done 
our  own  playacting  and  singing,  published  our  own  newspapers, 
laid  down  our  own  cricket  ground,  fished  in  our  streams  and 
hunted  in  our  own  forests. 

Ihfad':'^'^^  What    the   future  holds  for   this   Cosme  of  ours, 

who  can   say  r     The  foundation   is  here  laid  of  a 
free  and  healthy  commune,  whose  possibilities  of  development  are 
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in  our  hands  and  in  those  of  our  kin  across  the  seas  who  feel  with 
us  the  sore  need  of  such  work  and  who  have  faith  enough  in  us 
and  grit  enough  in  themselves  to  join  with  us  in  translating  into 
actual  livingness  the  longings  and  hopes  of  the  social  movement. 

Cosme  lands  and  property  we  hold  not  as  our  own  to  do  with 
as  we  will,  but  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  furtherance  of  living  ac- 
cording to  the  Cosme  ideal.  And  that  ideal  being  healthy  and 
true,  in  full  accord  with  the  best  instincts  of  our  race,  and  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  great  laws  of  ascending  life,  we  cannot  fail 
while  our  feet  keep  set  in  the  right  way. 

What  Cosme  is  trying  to  do  is  gradually  becoming  known 
among  English-speaking  people.  The  press  reports  of  Cosme 
failure  and  the  rumours  of  disbandment  which  from  time  to  time 
appear,  will  lose  their  effect  as  the  years  pass  and  our  work  con- 
tinues. Few  as  we  are,  we  are  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
colony  together  ;  for  we  are  more  than  ever  encouraged  and  de- 
termined to  keep  right  on  with  the  work  that  has  now  become 
part  of  our  lives.  And  being  joined  as  we  shall  be  by  good  com- 
rades whether  few  or  many,  Cosme  will  in  time  grow  to  fitting 
proportions  and  show  more  clear  than  ever  that  with  tellowship, 
life  is  well  worth  living. 


DEAN  FACET'S  ^q  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
op'i^o^Kf'^  with  Dean  Paget's  Hallowing  of  mrk  (Mowbray, 
Oxford,  i/6  nett).  Those  who  are  not  will  be 
o-rateful  to  us  for  bringing  it  to  their  notice.  It  is  a  collection  of 
very  short  addresses  to  teachers,  delivered  at  an  Eton  conference. 
A  most  helpful  little  book,  especially  to  teachers :  but  not  to  them 
only,  for  it  is  instinct  with  comfort  and  inspiration  to  all  those  who 
have  to  work.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  author,  and  will  carry 
to  those  who  have  not  come  into  contact  with  him,  something  of 
his  strong  and  healthy  influence. 
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FROM^Ru^KiN  ^^'  ^^^^g^  Allcii  has  issued  an  attractively  printed 
little  book  containing  Thoughts  from  Ruskin,  chosen 
by  Professor  Henry  Attwell,  who  also  gives  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  extracts  given  have  been  chosen  with 
very  great  care,  and  the  book  will  be  an  extremely  useful  one  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  people  having  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching.  It  should  induce  them  to  read  his  books 
in  their  completeness. 
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{Pritited  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Raskin  Union.) 

L — I  trust  in  the  Living  God,  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  and  creatures  visible 
and  invisible. 

I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  His  law,  and  the  goodness 
of  His  work. 

And  I  will  strive  to  love  Him,  and  keep  His  law,  and 
see  His  work,  while  I  live. 

11. — I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in  the  majesty 
of  its  faculties,  the  fulness  of  its  mercy,  and  the  joy  of 
its  love. 

And  I  will  strive  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself; 
and,  even  when  I  cannot,  will  act  as  if  I  did. 

in. — I  will  labour,  with  such  strength  and  opportunity  as  God 
gives  me,  for  my  own  daily  bread  ;  and  all  that  my  hand 
finds  to  do,  I  will  do  with  my  might. 

IV. — I  will  not  deceive,  or  cause  to  be  deceived,  any  human 
being  for  my  gain  or  pleasure ;  nor  hurt,  or  cause  to  be 
hurt,  any  human  being  for  my  gain  or  pleasure;  nor 
rob,  or  cause  to  be  robbed,  any  human  being  for  my  gain 
or  pleasure. 

V. — I  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor 
destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and 
comfort  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural 
beauty,  upon  the  earth. 

VI. — I  will  strive  to  raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily  into 
higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness;  not  in  rivalship 
or  contention  with  others,  but  for  the  help,  delight,  and 
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honour  of  others,  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own 
life. 

VII. — I  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  country  faithfully ;  and  the 
orders  of  its  monarch,  and  of  all  persons  appointed  to  be 
in  authority  under  its  monarch,  so  far  as  such  laws  or 
commands  are  consistent  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  when  they  are  not,  or  seem  in  anywise  to 
need  change,  I  will  oppose  them  loyally  and  deliberately, 
not  with  malicious,  concealed,  or  disorderly  violence. 

VIII. — And  with  the  same  faithfulness,  and  under  the  limits  of 
the  same  obedience,  which  I  render  to  the  laws  of  my 
country,  and  the  commands  of  its  rulers,  I  will  obey  the 
the  laws  of  the  Society  called  of  St.  George,  into  which 
I  am  this  day  received ;  and  the  orders  of  its  masters, 
and  of  all  persons  appointed  to  be  in  authority  under  its 
masters,  so  long  as  1  remain  a  Companion,  called  of  St. 
George. 

{Fori  Clai'igera:   Letter  L\  III,  undated,  but  issued  for  September,  1875.) 

(Original  Edition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  273-5.) 

(This  "  statement  of  creed  and  resolution,  which,"  say  the  im- 
mediately preceding  words  of  the  Letter,  "  must  be  written  with 
their  own  hand,  and  signed,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  vow,  by  every 
person  received  into  the  St.  George's  Companv,"  is  introduced, 
with  striking  and,  no  doubt,  intentional  abruptness,  in  connection 
with  some  remarks  Ruskin  has  just  made  on  a  well-known  Collect, 
and  its  mis-translation  or  "  adulteration  "  in  our  English  Liturgy. 
The  Latin  torm  ot  the  prayer  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  Letter, 
together  with  Ruskin's  amended  translation  of  it,  as  follows: 

"  Dcub,  a  quo  sancta  desidcria,  recta  consilia,  et  justa  sunt  opera,  da 
scrvis  tuis  illam  quam  mundus  dare  non  potest  pacem,  ut  et  corda  nostra 
niandatis  tuis,  et,  hostium  sublata  formidinc,  tcmpora,  sint  tua  protec- 
tione  tranquilla." 
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"  God,  irom  whom  arc  all  holy  desires,  right  counsels,  and  just  works, 
give  to  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot,  that  both  our 
hearts,  in  Thy  commandments,  and  our  times,  the  fear  of  enemies  being 
taken  away,  may  be  calm  under  Thy  guard. 

He  remarks  that  this  Collect,  though  a  Roman  Catholic  one, 
"  contains  nothing  but  absolutely  Christian  prayer,  and  is  as  fit  for 
the  most  stammering  Protestant  lips  as  for  Dante's  :  "  and  it  seems 
that  he  intends  us  to  perceive  a  connection  between  the  aspirations 
it  expresses  and  the  profession  of  faith  and  resolve  made  by  the 
Companions  of  St.  George  that  he  would  point  us,  in  fact,  to  the 
articles  of  their  Creed  as  the  best  definition  he  can  frame  of  those 
"  holy  desires,  right  counsels  and  just  works  "  which  are  from  God, 
and  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  and  hostile  world,  are  able 
to  diffuse  God's  peace  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  follow  them. 

{Editor.) 
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THE  SOPHIA  OF  RUSKIN. 
WHAT  WAS  IT?     AND  HOW  WAS  IT  REACHED?* 

By  A.  S.  Mories. 

[USKIN  may  be  regarded  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  the  shoal  of  estimates  that  have  appeared  since  his 
I  death  is  ample  testimony  not  only  to  his  commanding 
I  place  but  to  his  manysidedness  in  the  world  of  thought 
.and  letters.  Parallels  and  contrasts  have  been  drawn 
between  him  and  the  intellectual  masters  and  literary  dictators  of 
Europe.  And  this  carnival  of  criticism  while  in  the  main  eulo- 
gistic has  ranged  down  to  the  bitterest  cynicism.  Few  men,  it  must 
be  admitted,  have  in  their  day  given  the  professional  critic  more 
ready  handle  for  his  congenial  task — not  merely  because  of  the 
independence  of  his  convictions  and  his  fearlessness  in  expression, 
but  because  it  is  given  to  few  men  in  a  generation  to  touch  their 
fellows  at  so  many  varied  points.  Very  few  serious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  into  its  due  prominence  that  feature  of  his 
genius  and  character  from  which  spring  not  only  the  passionate 
fervour  but  the  philosophic  self-possession  of  all  his  work.  With- 
out understanding  his  religious  attitude  we  cannot  rightly  estimate 
the  man  or  his  work.  In  the  case  of  many  men  great  in  their  own 
line  of  action,  consideration  of  their  religious  attitude,  so  far  as 
they  had  one,  is  of  very  little  consequence  as  a  help  toward  appre- 
ciating their  contribution  to  the  progress  of  their  time.  With 
Ruskin  it  is  vital. 

We  may  revel  in  external  criticism,  condemn  him  as  an  art 
critic,  as  an  economist,  as  a  social  reformer,  or  as  an  educationist. 
!5ut  unless  we  take  our  stand  with  him  for  the  moment  at  least  in 
his  own  central  position,  we  fail  to  estimate  the  real  purport  of  his 
work.  Dean  Farrar's  Birmingham  address  two  years  ago  dealt 
with  "  Ruskin  as  a  religious  teacher,"  and  did  so,  as  was  to  be  ex- 

'     A  paper  reail  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Glasgow,  on  igtli  November,  1900. 
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pected,  with  great  appreciation  and  sympathy.  Mrs.  Meynell's 
book  makes  but  one  slight  reference  to  it — while  Mr.  Pengelly's 
scrappy  little  volume  hardly  counts  as  an  estimate  at  all.  What 
I  aim  at  here  is  not  so  much  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  Ruskin  was 
a  deeply  religious  teacher,  as  to  look  at  his  own  indication  of  how 
he  reached  the  serene  faith  which  was  so  distinctive  an  element  in 
his  life  and  character  and  work. 

The  Sophia  of  Ruskin,  what  I  venture  to  call  the  final  word 
of  his  whole  philosophy,  was  no  mere  impulse  of  sentiment,  it  was 
not  merely  the  instinctive  optimism  of  his  naturally  religious  spirit. 
Neither  did  it  spring  as  a  matter  of  course  from  his  early  Christian 
training.  The  latter  may  have  disposed  him  to  a  believing  habit 
of  mind ;  yet  his  was  the  reasoned  conviction  of  a  thinker,  the 
hard-won  attitude  of  a  strong  self-abandoning  spirit.  It  will 
therefore  bear,  as  well  as  repay,  careful  examination.  Unless  we 
bear  in  mind  this  fundamental  attitude  of  Ruskin,  the  passionate 
outbursts  and  stirring  suggestive  "  asides "  which  so  abound 
throughout  his  writings  become  so  many  ill-timed  rhapsodies, 
instead  of  as  they  often  are,  serious  expressions  of  his  governing 
ideas.  How  thoroughly  dominant  this  sophia  became  with  him 
we  shall  better  understand  if  we  look  first  at  the  process  by  which 
he  reached  it. 

In  his  progress  towards  spiritual  maturity  three  intelligible  stages 
can  be  traced. 

There  was  first  the  "  Kata  Phusin  "  stage,  otherwise  the  stage 
of  youth  and  early  manhood.  The  youth  of  Ruskin  was  an 
exceptional  youth,  not  so  much  in  the  advantages  he  enjoyed, 
though  these  were  many,  as  in  the  precocious  keenness  of  its 
outlook  and  the  fulness  of  its  vision.  He  has  left  one  passage  in 
which  he  actually  describes  the  state  of  his  mind  and  spirit  before 
the  reflective  and  practical  power  gained  the  sway. 

"Although  there  was  no  definite  religious  sentiment  mingled  with 
it  there  was  a  continual  perception  of  sanctity  in  the  whole  of  nature, 
from  the  slightest  thing  to  the  vastest — an  instinctive  awe,  mixed  with 
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delight ;    an  indefinable    thrill    such    as    one    sometimes   imagines   to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  disembodied  spirit. 

I  could  only  feel  this  perfectly  when  alone;  and  then  it  would 
often  make  me  shiver  from  head  to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear  of  it, 
and  this  joy  in  nature  seemed  to  me  to  come  as  a  sort  of  heart-hunger, 
satisfied  with  a  great  and  holy  spirit.  These  feelings  remained  in 
their  full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  then  as  the  re- 
flective and  practical  power  increased  and  the  cares  of  the  world  gained 
upon  me,  faded  gradually  away  in  the  manner  described  by  Words- 
worth in  his  Intimations  of  Immortality." — Modern  Paititers,  Part  IV., 
Chap.  17. 

In  this  way  he  passed  gradually  into  the  second  stage  m  which 
he  ripened  intellectually,  absorbing  greedily  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  world's  thinkers.  He  was  moving  towards  what  he  calls 
the  moulting-time  of  his  life  and  learning  to  stand  more  alone 
than  before.  From  this  point  on  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  all  he  thought  or  wrote,  Ruskin  whatever 
else  he  was,  was  a  strong  analytical  thinker. 

And  analysis,  when  it  stands  alone,  tends  to  scepticism.  Mill 
lamented  at  a  critical  stage  in  his  development  that  his  mind  had 
become  "irretrievably  analytic,"  and  Mill  never  quite  rose  above 
the  tendency.  Mazzini  declared  ot  Ruskin  that  he  had  "the 
most  analytic  mind  in  Europe."  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  Ruskin's 
conclusions  all  the  more  noteworthy  and  helpful.  For  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  his  analytical  powers  if  allowed  complete  control, 
would  have  led  him  no  further  than  the  position  of  Comte,  Mill 
and  Spencer. 

This  is  the  period  in  his  mental  history  when  as  a  matter  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  it  was  quite  a  moot  point  whether  he  would 
blossom  into  and  remain  a  helpless  Agnostic,  or  become,  as  he 
did,  one  ot  the  greatest  champions  of  free  reverent  Christian 
thought.  For,  side  by  side  with  his  intellectual  growth  there  had 
lain  in  his  soul  a  comparatively  silent  unreflecting  acquiescence  in 
the  Protestant  Evangelical  doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  reared. 
Not  only  had  doubt  not  troubled  him  as  to  the  truth  of  his  creed, 
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his  mother-law  of  Protestantism,  but  he  was  characteristically 
strong  in  its  assertion.  And  these  two  influences  could  not  long 
Hve  together  in  peace,  in  a  mind  like  his.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  before  the  rupture  took  place. 

He  does  not  himself  refer  much  in  detail  to  the  working  of  his 
mind  at  this  stage.  And  this  was  no  doubt  wisely  meant.  For 
it  does  not  tend  to  general  edification  for  a  man  who  is  conscious 
of  a  teaching  mission  to  talk  much  of  the  mental  difficulties  he  has 
passed  through  before  he  reached  his  final  convictions.  But  there 
are  many  to  whom  such  an  indication  as  Ruskin  has  given  is  ot 
real  value.  For  it  shows  us  why  a  strong  discerning  spirit  like 
his  could  not  permanently  live,  as  many  do,  in  mere  Agnosticism. 

And  it  is  surely  legitimate  in  us  who  reverence  the  man,  to  have 
our  attention  now  and  again  directed  to  that  of  which  he  himself 
made  no  secret.  Mr.  Stillman  who  lived  and  travelled  with  him, 
tells  in  his  Autobiography  (in  the  Atlantic  Magazine)  of  one 
interesting  discussion  they  had  in  Switzerland  about  this  time, 
which  illustrates  this  process  It  was  on  the  supposed  authority 
for  the  transference  of  the  weekly  rest  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

"To  this  demonstration  Ruskin,  always  deferent  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  gospel,  could  not  make  a  defence.  His  creed  had  so 
bound  him  to  the  letter  that  the  least  enlargement  of  the  stricture 
broke  it,  and  he  rejected  not  only  the  tradition  of  the  Sunday  Sabbath, 
but  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the  texts.  He  said: 
"If  they  have  deceived  me  in  this,  they  have  probably  deceived  me  in 
all."  This  I  had  not  conceived  as  a  possible  consequence  of  the 
criticism  of  his  creed,  and  it  gave  me  great  pain,  for  I  was  not  a  sceptic, 
as  I  have  since  learned  he  for  a  time  became.  It  was  useless  to  argue 
with  him  for  the  spirit  of  the  gospel — he  had  always  held  to  its  in- 
fallibility and  the  exactitude  of  doctrine,  and  his  indignation  was  too 

strong  to   be   pacified For   myself  I  was   still   a 

sincere  believer  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  revolt  of  Ruskin  from  it  hurt  me  deeply.  My  own 
liberation  from  the  burthens  of  futile  beliefs  had  yet  to  come." 

All  that  Collingwood  has  to  say  of  this  intercourse  with  Mr. 
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Stillman  is  that  Ruskin  was  "feeling  for  the  first  time  to  a  serious 
degree  the  morbid  depression  which  some  of  his  letters  of  the 
period  indicate."  But  Collingwood  does  not  seem  to  have  quite 
fathomed  Ruskin's  intellectual  attitude  to  religion,  and  can  only 
speak  of  his  "  heretical  attitude"  as  being  "singular,"  which  is  no 
doubt  a  true  but  not  an  enlightening  remark.  Indeed  he  allows 
himself  to  sav  that  Ruskin's  "life  has  been  spoiled  by  his  continual 
attempts  to  substitute  a  Christianity  of  his  own  for  the  Church  of 
England,"  (II  p  22i),  which  is  still  further  proof  of  Collingwood's 
failure  quite  to  understand  the  philosophical  soundness  of  Ruskin's 
position  in  this  respect. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  this  period  must  have  spread  itself  steadily 
over  the  more  positive  features  of  his  early  creed.  And  we  cannot 
consider  the  incident  of  the  Piedmontese  preacher*  as  anything 
more  than  the  flash  which  betrayed  the  final  encounter  of  these 
two  opposing  mental  currents.  The  analytic  instinct  would  take 
no  denial.  Even  his  religious  faith  must  appear  at  least  to  go  and 
a  new  and  firmer  basis  be  sought.      He  was  '•'•converted  inside  out^ 

The  incident  reads  harshly,  but  remember  what  he  felt  was  at 
stake  in  his  mind.  This  period  was  the  true  intellectual  struge;le 
ot  his  life.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Stillman  says,  "  The  years  which 
followed  showed  that  in  no  essential  trait  had  the  religious  founda- 
tion of  his  character  been  moved."  But,  at  all  hazards  and  in  some 
form,  an  independent  mind  must  effect  a  reconciliation  between  its 
reason  and  its  faith.  That  reconciliation  may  mean  humility  to  the 
intellect  and  modesty  to  faith,  but  to  both  it  will  teach  absolute 
sincerity  and  openness.  And  who  can  question  these  traits  in  the 
mind  of  Ruskin.''  The  stronger  the  mind  the  more  violent  is  this 
struggle.  The  result  of  it  in  Ruskin's  case  is  recorded  in  language 
so  clear  that  the  process  hv  which  he  hnallv  reached  it  is  apparent 
to  any  reflecting  reader. 

I  have  said  that  at  this  period  it  was  quite  a  moot  question 
whether   he   would    remain    a    helpless    Agnostic.       Intellectually, 

•     Preruritj,  vol.  lii,  %.  z-\. 
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indeed,  he  did  so.     If  you  doubt  it,  listen  to  this  from  his  Lectures 
on  Art,  1870.     (Lect.  ii,  §38). 

"  The  pure  forms  or  states  of  religion  hitherto  known  are  those  in 
which  a  hcalthv  humanity  finding  in  itself  many  foibles  and  sins,  has 
imagined  ox  been  made  conscious  <?/"  the  existence  of  higher  spiritual  per- 
sonality liable  to  no  such  fault  or  strain,  and  has  been  assisted  in  effort 
and  consoled  in  pain  by  reference  to  the  will  or  sympathy  of  such  pure 
spirits  whether  imagined  or  real.  I  am  compelled — -he  continues — to 
use  these  painful  latitudes  of  expression  because  no  analysis  has  hitherto 
sufficed  to  distinguish  accurately  in  historical  narrative  between  im- 
pressions resulting  from  the  imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and  those 
made  if  any  by  the  actually  local  and  temporary  presence  ot  another 
spirit. 

These  sentences  bear  the  clear  marks  of  care  and  deliberation. 
They  are  a  calm  frank  admission  of  the  Agnostic  impasse,  and 
show  us  that  the  intellectual  attitude  towards  unseen  things,  which 
he  had  reached  through  struggle  and  almost  despair,  was  one  which 
he  never  found  it  possible  to  alter,  and  could  and  did  make  clear 
when  occasion  required.  The  analysis  is  not  applied  in  detail  to 
particular  events  or  doctrines,  except  where  he  says  elsewhere  ot 
the  story  of  the  Nativity,  that  "  it  relates  either  a  fact  full  ot 
power  or  a  dream  full  of  meaning.  .  .  .  the  record  ot  an 
impression  made  by  some  strange  spiritual  cause  on  the  minds  ot 
the  human  race  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  existence — an 
impressio)i  which  has  produced  in  past  ages  the  greatest  effect  on 
mankind  ever  yet  achieved  by  an  intellectual  conception — and  which 
is  yet  to  guide,  by  the  determination  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  the 
absolute  destiny  of  ages  to  come."  {Fors,  Letter  xii,  p.  3.) 
There  is  no  blinking  of  the  problem.  His  intellect  refuses  to  go 
one  inch  beyond  what  it  can  securely  grasp.  It  is  remarkable 
indeed  how  often  this  carefully  defined  attitude  is  maintained  even 
in  his  most  serious  moments. 

"You  will  find  (he  says)  that  entirely  true  knowledge  is  both  possi- 
ble and  necessary,  first  of  facts  relating  to  matter,  then  of  forces  that 
act  on  or  in  matter;  that  of  all  these  forces  the  noblest  we  can  know 
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is  the  energy  which  either  imagines  or  perceives  the  existence  of  a 
living  power  greater  than  its  own,  and  that  the  study  ot  the  relations 
which  exist  between  this  energy  and  the  resultant  action  of  men  are  as 
much   subject  of  pure   science  as   the  curve  of  a  projectile."      Eagle's 

Nest^  1872,  p.  67. 

That  is  to  say,  for  aught  that  intellectual  analysis  alone  can  tell, 
the  very  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  may  be  but  a  myth  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  the  old  alternative  that  Browning  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  St.  John  ;  though  to  the  Apostle  the  change  is 
equally  fact,  and  of  God's  working,  whether  wrought  in  our  minds 
or  in  phenomena — 

"I  say  that  miracle  was  duly  wrought, 

When  save  for  it,  no  taith  was  possible. 

Whether  a  change  were  wrought  i'  the  shows  o'  the  world, 

Whether  the  change  came  from  our  minds,  which  sec 

Of  shows  o'  the  world  so  much  as  and  no  more, 

Than  God  wills  for  his  purpose     .... 

I  know  not;  such  was  the  eftect, 
So  taith  grew, " 

And  if  Ruskin  had  never  got  beyond  the  purely  intellectual 
attitude,  what  a  recruit  for  the  Agnostics  he  would  have  made! 
Almost  he  might  have  effected  the  impossible,  and  infused  fervour 
into  that  pale  simulacrum  of  a  working  faith!  Frederic  Harrison 
has  fervour  but  he  has  schooled  himself  by  long  intellectual  asceti- 
cism into  the  dehberate  restraint  of  his  spiritual  affection.  Ruskin, 
if  we  could  conceive  of  him  as  merely  an  Agnostic,  would  have 
come  near  to  redeem  and  glorifv  even  such  a  creed.  He  would 
have  breathed  such  life  into  it  that  like  Pygmalion's  statue,  that 
dry  creation  of  the  intellect  would  have  almost  become  a  living 
faith.  A  Boston  admirer  of  Emerson  said  of  him,  after  his  death, 
when  told  that  his  friend,  the  heretical  thinker  had  gone  to  Hell, 
"If  he  has,  he  will  change  the  climate  there,  and  emigration  will 
set  in  that  direction."  So  would  the  climate  of  Agnosticism  have 
fared  at  Ruskin's  hands. 

With  all  its  intellectual  brilliance  it  is,  after  all,  a  superficial 
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philosophy.  It  deals  with  appearances  and  logical  sequences,  and 
glories  in  confining  itself  to  these.  It  refuses  to  go  down  to  the 
roots  of  things  from  which  alone  can  the  spirit  of  man  draw  last- 
ing satisfaction.  What  then  was  it  that  carried  him  so  triumph- 
antly over  this  intellectual  chasm  .^  When  this  acute  analytical 
intellect  of  his,  after  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  effort,  found 
itself  in  a  logical  cul  de  sac,  what  still  urged  him  on.^  Just  that 
which  urges  on  every  clear-thinking  reverent  man.  He  felt  and 
knew  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  resting  place  for  the  human 
spirit.  It  was  nothing  short  of  the  accumulated  bent  of  his  whole 
nature  that  made  him  see  the  universe  as  a  hopeless  riddle  unless 
it  were  the  visible  semblance  of  a  hidden  glory. 

"Man's  use  and  function  (he  said)  and  let  him  who  will  not  grant 
me  this  follow  me  no  further,  for  this  I  purpose  always  to  assume- — is, 
to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  that  glory  by 
his  reasonable  obedience  and  resultant  happiness." — Modern  Painters, 
Vol.  II,  Chap,  i,  sec.  4,  1846. 

This  passage  supplies  us  in  passing,  with  an  interesting  biogra- 
phical sidelight.  He  does  not  call  attention  to  it  in  so  many 
words.  But  can  any  Scotsman  doubt  that  these  words  are  not 
only  suggested  by,  but  almost  a  transcript  of  the  time-honoured 
and  masterly  answer  to  the  first  question  of  our  Shorter  Catechism, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar. 

"  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever." 

And  indeed  it  was  this  habit  of  faith,  instilled  in  infancy,  that 
proved  too  strong  for  the  principle  of  doubt.  It  seems  as  though, 
■pari  passu  with  the  crumbling  of  the  dogmatic  edifice,  there  rose 
within  him  more  potent,  more  insistent,  and  more  wide-reaching 
than  ever,  the  conviction  of  external  spiritual  Power,  at  the  ful- 
ness of  Whose  nature  man  can  but  grope,  but  of  Whose  wisdom 
and  beneficence  he  cannot  rest  in  doubt.  The  passage  just  quoted 
shows  us,  too,  that  in  the  last  resort  he  was  not  afraid  to  call  the 
final  grasp  of  God  by  the  human  spirit  an  assumption,  so  far  as  the 
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intellect  is  concerned.  Note  again  by  what  broad  lines  of  thought 
he  moves,  and  how  the  instinct  which  he  shares  with  "all  nations" 
enables  him  to  rise  out  of  this  impracticable  Agnostic  attitude  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  "Creative  wisdom"  that  makes  all 
things  intelligible. 

"It  does  noi  matter  (he  says)  in  the  least  by  what  concurrences  of 
circumstance  or  necessity  these  divisions  and  powers  of  plants  may 
gradually  have  been  developed.  The  concurrence  of  circumstance  is 
itself  the  Supreme  and  inexplicable  fact — we  always  come  at  last  to  a 
formative  cause  which  directs  the  circumstance  and  mode  of  meeting 
it.  The  sum  of  all  is  that  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  and  its 
waters,  as  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  air  under  solar  light,  there 
is  developed  a  series  of  changing  forms  in  clouds,  plants,  and  animals, 
all  of  which  have  reference  in  their  action  or  nature  to  the  human 
intelligence  that  perceives  them — and  on  which  in  their  aspects  of 
horror  and  beauty,  and  their  qualities  of  good  and  evil,  there  is  engraved 
a  series  of  myths  or  words  of  the  forming  Power,  which  according  to 
the  true  passion  and  energy  of  the  human  race,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
read  into  religion. 

And  this  forming  Power  has  been  by  all  nations  partly  confused 
with  the  breath  or  air  through  which  it  acts,  and  partly  understood  as 
a  creative  wisdom,  proceeding  from  the  Supreme  Deity;  but  entering 
into  and  inspiring  all  .intelligences  that  work  in  harmony  with  Him. 
And  whatever  intellectual  results  may  be  in  modern  days  obtained  by 
regarding  this  effluence  only  as  a  motion  or  vibration,  every  formative 
human  art  hitherto,  and  the  best  states  of  human  happiness  and  order 
have  depended  on  the  apprehension  of  its  mystery  which  is  certain, 
and  of  its  personality,  which  \^  probable ^  Oueen  of  the  Air  (1869), 
ss.  88,  89. 

That  is  to  sav,  solvitur  ambulando,  the  noblest  individual  and 
national  lives  have  been  lived  by  the  faith  of   it. 

The  most  correct  description  of  Kuskin's  attitude  is  to  say  that 
he  was  intellectually  an  Agnostic,  and  spiritually  a  Mystic — but  his 
spiritual  perception  was  to  his  intellectual  convictions  as  high  noon 
to  early  dawn,  as  the  open  vision  of  a  seer  to  the  timid  groping  ot 
a  blind  man. 

He  delighted  in  the  penetrative  power  of  the  analvtical  intellect, 
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but  he  knew  its  limits  and  rose  beyond  them  by  the  exercise  of 
that  God-given  instinct — call  it  what  we  will — which  he  shared 
with  all  nations.  He  called  Carlyle  his  master,  and  Carlyle,  so  far 
as  he  went,  occupied  much  the  same  position.  He  spoke  of  the 
Immensities  and  Eternities,  and  bowed  with  profouiidest  reverence 
at  the  thought  of  them.  And  in  the  face  of  the  Utilitarianism  of 
his  day  there  was  to  be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  service.  But  he 
only  entered  the  Vestibule.  He  never  could  bring  himself  into 
the  real  Presence.  Ruskin  pressed  forward  into  the  temple  itself. 
Probably  his  position  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that  these 
three  modern  thinkers — Spencer,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin — typical 
as  they  are  of  XIX  Century  thought,  stand,  in  their  religious 
attitude,  in  an  ascending  ratio,  with  Ruskin  as  the  highest  term. 
Spencer,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  reaches  through  all  his  analysis 
to  a  final  synthesis.  It  is  a  painfully  cautious  and  restricted  one ; 
but  his  intellect  does  bring  him  into  a  kind  of  contact  with  God. 
Carlyle's  whole  soul  was  on  fire  with  the  God-Consciousness.  He 
stormed  and  fumed  at  mere  analysis,  and  rose  triumphant  over  it 
all.  Ruskin  combined  the  gifts  of  both  and  added  a  grace  and 
a  deep  peace  to  his  faith  to  which  Carlyle  was  a  stranger,  and  to 
which  Spencer  makes  no  pretension.  The  timid  conclusions  of 
Spencer  were  not  enough  for  Ruskin.  When  intellectual  analysis 
had  done  its  utmost,  his  essentially  constructive  mind  saw  beyond 
its  last  word  and  rose  into  a  true  faith. 

Ruskin  in  short  found  in  himself  and  in  all  nature  one  great 
transcendent  reason  for  faith  in  the  existence  and  moral  character 
of  God.  In  this  he  was  at  one  with  Emerson  and  such  as  he. 
But  Emerson's  intuitive  mind  knew  nothing  of  the  mental  harass- 
ment to  which  Ruskin's  analytical  instinct  exposed  him.  Emerson 
was  once  challenged  to  a  public  discussion  on  some  of  his  pulpit 
utterances. 

"I  could  not  possibly  give  you  (he  said)  one  of  the  arguments  you 
cruelly  hint  at  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine  stands.  I  don't  know 
what  arguments  are  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  thought.      I  de- 
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light  in  telling  what  I  think,  but  if  you  ask  me  why  I  dare  say  so  or 
why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men." 

And  vet  the  "proof"  that  satisfies  such  men  is  based  not  on 
fancy  but  on  solid  fact.  It  is  but  the  philosophical  form  of  the 
truth  which  Scripture  treats  pictorially.  "  Man  made  in  the  image 
of  God"  and  therefore  the  best  proof  of  the  nature  of  God. 

This  is  the  real  point  of  departure  between  Spencer  and  Ruskin. 
Up  to  this  point  these  two  thinkers  are  in  almost  complete  agree- 
ment. It  is  very  striking,  for  instance,  to  notice  how  even  when 
Ruskin  is  speaking  in  the  most  solemn  and  careful  manner  of  the 
Stipreme  Deity  this  rooted  intellectual  Agnosticism  of  his  is  n^vtr 
quite  forgotten.  He  speaks  of  "its  mystery,  which  is  certain" 
and  there  he  is  in  line  with  Spencer  as  with  every  intelligent  person, 
but  also  of  "its  personality  which  is  probable.^''  That  of  course 
is  a  statement,  cautious  though  it  be,  which  Spencer  would  not 
venture  to  use.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  that  at  this  crucial 
point  Spencer  himself  maintains  that  "the  choice  is  not  between 
personality  and  something  lower  than  personality,  but  between 
personality  and  something  higher,"  we  see  at  once  how  both  are 
grasping  at  a  truth  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  de- 
fine or  conceive.  For  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  per- 
fection ?  The  unaided  intellect  can  never  attain  to  this  "evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  And  yet  Spencer  speaks  of  "that  analysis  of 
knowledge  which  forces  us  to  x\gnosticism,  yet  continually  prompts 
us  to  imagine  some  solution  of  the  great  enigma  which  we  know 
cannot  be  solved." 

And  the  question  that  is  of  real  interest  from  our  standpoint 
is  this.  Did  John  Ruskin  profess  to  find  an  equally  reliable  basis 
for  his  spiritual  faith  as  for  his  other  beliefs.''  Did  he  profess  to 
be  equally  sure  of  his  ground  when  he  spoke  so  confidently  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  God  as  when  he  analysed  the  commonest 
natural  object?  We  have  seen  that  he  claimed  as  real  a  ground 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Spencer  himself  makes  his  whole 
philosophy  issue  in  a  demonstration,  beyond  the  power  of  logic  to 
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challenge,  of  the  existence  of  an  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed."  But  if,  as  he  declares,  that  Infinite 
Power  so  works  on  the  myriads  of  men  as  to  absolutely  satisfy  us 
of  His  existence^  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  His  working  on  us 
is  confined  to  so  colourless  a  suggestion  as  that  ?  If,  as  Spencer 
says,  Force  as  known  in  consciousness  is  the  correlative  of  the 
Divine  Energy  beyond  consciousness,  why  are  not  Moral  Force, 
Spiritual  insight,  "admiration,  hope  and  love,"  in  short,  cor- 
relatives of  an  Infinite  Eternal  Spiritual  Energy  beyond  con- 
sciousness? If  Power,  as  Mill  argues,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true 
expression  of  the  similar  but  Infinite  Power,  why  may  not  Good- 
ness ? 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  strength  of 
this  purely  intellectual  process  that  Ruskin  rose  into  his  final 
spiritual  atmosphere.  That  process  may  be  legitimately  used  to 
justify  the  result  to  the  intellect.  It  could  never  produce  it  in  the 
spirit.  That  would  be  for  the  pedestrian  to  continue  his  journey 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  precipice — to  attempt  to  enter  an  at- 
mosphere where  rarer  powers  must  be  called  into  play.  It  is  here 
that  the  higher  form  of  what  Ruskin  calls  THEORIA  comes  into 
action — that  "highest  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  toiling  in  the 
presence  of  things  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  power." 
And  note  how  closely  this  power  of  the  human  spirit  is  bound  up 
with  the  moral  feelings. 

"The  operation  of  the  right  moral  feelings  on  the  intellect,  is  always 
for  the  good  of  the  latter,  for  /'/  is  not  possible  that  selfishness  should  reason 
rightly  in  any  respect,  but  must  be  blind  in  its  estimation  of  the 
worthiness  of  all  things  .  .  .  the  great  reasoners  are  self-command 
and  trust  unagitated,  and  deep-looking  Love,  and  Faith,  which  as  she 
is  above  Reason,  so  she  best  holds  the  reins  of  it  from  her  high  seat.  So 
that  they  err  grossly  who  think  of  the  right  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual type  as  possible,  unless  we  look  to  higher  sources  of  beauty 
first.  Nevertheless  though  in  their  operation  upon  them,  the  mora! 
feelings  are  thus  elevatory  of  the  mental  faculties,  yet  in  their  con- 
junction with  them  they  seem  to  occupy  in  their  own  fulness  such 
room  as  to  absorb  and  overshadow  all  else.       So  that  the  simultaneous 
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exercise  of  both  is,  in  a  sort  impossible — for  which  cause  we  occasionally 
find   the   moral  part  in  full  development  and  action  without  corres- 
ponding expanding  of  the  intellect    (though   never   without   healthy 
condition  of  it)  as  in  that  of  Wordsworth  : 
'In  such  high  hour, 

Of  visitation  from  the  Living  God 

Thought  was  not.'" 

And,  proceeding  in  this  same  passage,  notice  Ruskin's  dominat- 
ing analysis,  and  how  discerning  and  penetrative  it  really  is  every- 
where. 

"Only  I  think,"  he  adds,  "that  if  we  look  far  enough  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  intelligence  itself,  but  the  immediate  act  and  effect  of  a 
laborious  struggling  and  imperfect  intellectual  faculty  with  which 
high  moral  emotion  is  inconsistent — and  that  though  we  cannot  while 
we  feel  deeply,  reason  shrewdly,  yet  I  doubt  if  except  when  we  feel 
deeply,  we  can  ever  comprehend  fully.  So  that  it  is  only  the  climb- 
ing and  mole-like  piercing,  and  not  the  sitting  upon  their  central 
throne,  nor  emergence  into  light,  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which 
the  full  heart-feeling  allows  not." — Modern  Painters^  Vol.  II.,  Chap, 
xiv,  sec.  5. 

We  have  here  treated  his  analytical  and  his  intuitive  powers  as 
quite  separate  things.  But  of  course  in  no  strong  man  should 
these  be  too  sharply  distinguished.  They  are  complementary, 
not  opposed.  His  treatment  of  Art  in  every  form  is  a  case 
in  point.  Analysis  and  Intuition  go  hand  in  hand.  What  are 
all  the  details  of  his  Architectural  teaching  but  mere  intellectual 
gymnastics  compared  with  the  moral  insight  of  the  writer.^  The 
analysis  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  though  doubt- 
less like  all  else  open  to  detailed  criticism  is,  in  virtue  of  its  moral 
insight,  a  philosophical  contribution  of  permanent  value  in  the 
biography  of  human  thought.  It  is  this  feature  in  his  writings 
that  probably  more  than  any  other  gives  him  his  place  among  the 
classics  of  the  world.  This  is  a  vein  of  thought  that  can  be  trans- 
lated into  any  tongue,  reproduced  in  any  intellectual  dialect,  with- 
out losing  its  identity  or  its  power.  And  this  is  the  real  test  and 
distinction  of  a  classical  writer.  This  is  the  spiritual  instinct,  in- 
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tuitive  power,  imagination  penetrative,  call  it  what  we  will,  which 
enables  him  to  see  in  any  objective  work  of  man  the  root  elements- 
of  character  that  underlay  and  prompted  it. 

It  would  only  weary  the  reader  to  quote  at  length  from  the 
Chapter  I  have  referred  to.  Ruskin  puts  what  I  mean  very  briefly 
elsewhere. 

"In  these  books  of  mine,"  he  says,  "their  distinctive  character  as 
Essays  on  Art  is  their  bringing  everything  to  a  root  in  human  passion 

or  human  hope Every  principle  of  painting  which  I 

have  stated  is  traced  to  some  vital  or  spiritual  fact ;  and  in  my  work  on 
Architecture  the  preference  accorded  finally  to  one  school  over  another 
is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  their  influences  on  the  life  of  the  work- 
man, a  question  by  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  Architecture 
wholly  forgotten  or  despised." — Modern  Painters,  part  IX,  cap.  i,  s.  7. 

Or  again  in  dueen  of  the  Air^  sec.  102-4. 

"  When  once  you  have  learned  how  to  spell  these  most  precious  ot 
all  legends — pictures  and  buildings — you  may  read  the  character  of  men 
and  of  nations  in  their  art  as  in  a  mirror — nay,  as  in  a  microscope,  and 
magnified  a  hundredfold — for  the  character  becomes  passionate  in  the 
art,  and  intensifies  itself  in  all  its  noblest  or  meanest  delights.  Nay, 
not  only  as  in  a  microscope  but  as  under  a  scalpel  and  in  dissection — 
for  a  man  may  hide  himself  from  you  every  o^her  way — but  he  cannot 
in  his  work — there,  be  sure — you  have  him  to  the  inmost — all  that  he 
likes,  all  that  he  sees,  all  that  he  can  do — his  imagination,  his  affection, 
his  perseverance,  his  impatience,  his  clumsiness,  his  clearness,  every- 
thing is  there." 

Is  it  surprising  that  an  attitude  of  spirit  such  as  this  enabled  him 
to  push  on  past  the  non-essentials  of  the  popular  faith  and,  in  his 
own  graphic  phrase,  "/o  seize  Christianity  by  the  heart,''  and  deal 
ever  after  with  its  essence .?  Surely  not !  Ruskin  was  at  this  time 
face  to  face  with  the  special  temptation  that  so  assails  the  cultured 
intellects  of  our  day,  and  that  more  fiercely  than  ever  before. 
Faber  says  somewhere  that  at  some  moment  of  life  God  looks  in 
the  face  every  soul  whom  He  has  made,  even  the  humblest,  and 
puts  to  him  in  one  form  or  another  the  unfailing  appeal  whose 
answer  humanly  speaking  decides  his  fate.     So  with  philosophically 
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trained  minds.  At  some  point  or  another,  early  or  late,  if  there 
is  any  depth  of  soil  in  the  man's  nature,  that  mute  appeal  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  made,  and  the  man  is  called  to  decide  whether  he 
will  remain  a  starveling  on  his  intellectual  fare,  or  claim  his  birth- 
right as  a  spiritual  being,  and  by  laying  hold  of  the  true  sophia, 
become  in  some  measure  at  least,  what  Saint  Paul  does  not  scruple 
to  call  a  "partaker  of  the  divine  nature."  Ruskin  answered  the 
appeal  with  the  whole  force  of  his  being,  and  we  are  his  debtors 
thereby  for  all  time. 

"  For  peaks  that  hold  communion  with  the  stars 

And  behold  always  the  great  face  of  Nature 

Are  vanguard  for  the  vale  in  thund'ry  wars. 

By  them  deep  soil  and  quickening  streams  are  given 

And  the  high  soul  in  coldest  solitude 

Is  but  beside  himself  _/Ir  others'  sake. 

He  bears  for  tliem  the  agitation  rude 

Of  sternest  thought.      Unknowing  they  partake 

The  fruit  of  toil  far  off,   unseen  ;  and  here, 

Proud  thinker,  may'st  thou  seek  a  thought  to  cheer!  "' 

In  what  then  did  he  find  this  essence  to  consist.'' 

"In  its  deepest  truth,"  as  he  says,  "it  is  as  old  as  Christianity. 
'This  man  reccivcth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.'  And  it  was  the 
most  distinctive  character  of  Christianity.  Here  was  a  new,  astonish- 
ing religion  indeed.  One  had  heard  before  of  righteousness — never 
before  of  mercy  to  sin  or  fellowship  with  it.  .  .  .  Mercy, 
miscricordia,  it  does  not  in  the  least  mean  forgiveness  ot  sins,  means 
pity  of  sorrows.  In  that  very  instance  which  the  Evangelicals  arc  so 
fond  of  quoting — the  adultery  of  David — it  is  not  the  passion  tor  which 
he  is  to  be  judged,  but  the  totint  of  passion — the  zvatit  of  pity.  This 
he  is  to  judge  himself,  for  by  his  own  mouth  'As  the  Lord  liveth 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die — because  he  hath 
done  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.'  And  you  will  rind,  alike 
throughout  the  record  of  the  Law  and  the  promises  ot  the  Gospel,  that 
there  is  indeed  forgiveness  with  God  and  Christ,  for  the  passing  sins 
of  the  hot  heart,  but  none  for  the  inherent  sin  of  the  cold.  '  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'      Find  it  you  written 

•    Sonnet  by  A.  J.  Scott. 
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anywhere  that  the  unmerciful  shall?  'Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven,  for  she  loved  much.'  But  have  you  record  of  any  one's  sins 
being  forgiven  who  loved  not  at  all?"      Fors  IV,  Sec.  126. 

It  is  this  essence  of  Christianity  which  is  the  sophia  of  Ruskin 
as  it  was  that  of  Jesus — the  sovereign  legend  of  Pity,  as  John 
Morley  calls  it. 

That  Ruskin  should  apply  his  power  of  analysis  to  religion  as  to 
every  other  form  of  human  thought  was  inevitable.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess to  which  every  system  of  thought  in  religion,  philosophy  or 
politics  has  to  submit,  that  prefers  a  claim  to  rule  the  human  mind. 
The  one  demand  of  every  powerful  mind  is  for  the  unification  of 
thought.  From  the  purely  critical  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 
the  spiritual,  the  central  principle  of  Christianity  he  saw  to  be  the 
apotheosis  of  unselfishness.  In  the  long  run  all  Christian  doctrine 
runs  up  into  this.  Its  conceptions  of  duty,  both  towards  God  and 
man  are  founded  on  this.  And  surely  no  greater  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  our  Christian  faith  than  just  this,  that  it  sees  deeper  into 
the  nature  of  things  than  any  other  religion  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  That  it  feels,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  that  its  Founder  at 
least  saw  and  knew  and  witnessed  with  his  life  that  Love  was  Lord 
of  all.  And  no  more  penetrating  human  philosophy  has  yet  been 
heard  of  than  this  Christian  philosophy  that  is  content  to  base  its 
whole  claim  on  its  perception  of  this  truth  that  Love  is  the  one 
Master  force  of  the  Universe,  that  it  not  only  binds  human  society 
and  keeps  it  alive  and  progressive,  but  that  it  literally  keeps  the 
stars  and  all  the  worlds  in  their  place. 

It  is  when  we  realise  how  near  Herbert  Spencer  stands  to  the 
perception  of  this  truth,  how  hopelessly  he  keeps  his  spirit  short 
of  it — and  on  the  contrary,  how  confidently  but  not  without  pain- 
ful effort  Ruskin  entered  into  its  possession,  and  made  it  the 
spring  of  all  his  thoughts  and  life,  that  we  feel  what  a  problem  is 
the  human  spirit,  what  possibilities  lie  hid  in  it ;  what  distortions 
it  is  capable  of — what  height  of  enjoyment  is  within  its  reach,  and 
how  easily  and  simply  and  without  conscious  moral  failure  it  may 
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deprive  itself  of  that  joy.  Depend  upon  it,  just  as  the  tossing  sea 
never  fails  to  respond  to  the  orb  of  night,  just  as  every,  the 
smallest,  particle  of  matter  in  the  solar  system  is  increasingly  drawn 
to  the  great  centre  of  it  all,  so  surely  does  the  unencumbered 
human  spirit  come  to  feel  the  presence  and  own  the  sway  of  Him 
"of  whom  and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things." 

And  there  are  those  who  even  here,  like  Ruskin,  live  most  truly 
in  the  unseen,  not  by  any  mere  imaginative  anticipation  of  the 
future  but  by  habitual  imaginative  participation  in  the  great  mov- 
ing forces  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  mental  types  that  will  outlive  the  race. 
The  one  type  (to  use  the  words  of  James  Darmsteter)  "refuses  to 
form  morality  out  of  the  order  of  things,  but  hangs  it  so  to  speak 
from  the  edge  of  a  star."  The  other  is  never  more  at  rest  than 
in  its  consciousness  of  that  divine  order  and  permeating  presence 
which  are  the  inspiration  and  guarantee  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
human  life.  It  is  in  an  attitude  such  as  this  that  Ruskin  stood 
almost  supreme.  For  he  not  only  felt  it  and  taught  it,  like  our 
strongest  seers,  but  he  lived  it  out. 

This  living  it  out  is  indeed  the  main  secret  of  his  power  over 
our  hearts.  It  is  this  power  of  sympathy  which  renders  him  also 
a  profounder  moralist  than  his  fellows.  Pure  morality  cannot  be 
imposed  ex  cathedra.  George  Eliot  wrote  of  herself"  Kvery  kind 
of  love  that  comes  near  me  does  me  unspeakable  good." 

So  Ruskin  to  his  "working"  readers. 

"You  can  scarcely  at  present,  having  been  all  your  lives  hiiherto 
struggling  tor  security  of  mere  existence,  imagine  the  peace  ot  heart 
which  follows  the  casting  out  of  the  clement  of  selfishness  as  the  root 
of  action — but  it  is  peace  observe  only,  that  is  promised  to  you,  not  at 
all  necessarily  or  permanently  joy."      Fors  VII,  185. 

And  again — 

"This  respect   for  the  feelings  of  others  this  understanding  of  our 
duty  towards  others  is  a  much  higher  thing  than  the  love  of  stars.      It 
is   an  imaginative    knowledge    not   of  balls  of  fire,    or  differences  ot 
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space,  but  of  the  feelings  of  living  creatures  and  of  the  forces  of  duty 
by  which  they  justly  move.  This  is  a  knowledge  or  perception  there- 
fore of  a  thing  more  surpassing  and  marvellous  than  the  stars  themselves 
and  the  grasp  of  it  is  reached  by  a  higher  sophia."     Eagle' s  Nest,  s.  27. 

Indeed  this  sophia  so  engrained  itself  into  his  nature  that  he 
elsewhere  speaks  of  it  as  a  faculty,  though  the  word  is  used  some- 
what metaphorically. 

"The  faculty"  he  calls  it,  "which  recognises  in  all  things  their 
bearing  on  life,  on  the  entire  sum  of  life  that  we  know." 

This  definition  is  in  strict  accord  with  his  practical  instinct. 
The  ideal,  with  him,  must  be  brought  into  relation  with  life  and 
action.  Here  in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  locus  classicus  on  this 
subject  he  calls  it  'a  form  of  thought." 

"  I  tell  you  what  you  will  find  ultimately  to  be  true,  that  Sophia  is 
the  form  of  thought  which  makes  common  sense  unselfish,  knowledge 
unselfish,  art  unselfish,  and  wit  and  imagination  unselfish."  Eagles' 
Nest,  §  29. 

And  are  not  all  religion  art  and  philosophy  together  summed 
up  in  these  simple  but  pregnant  words  of  Ruskin's  ^ 

"To  live  is  nothing,  unless  to  live  be  to  know  Him  by  whom  we 
live." — Modern  Painters,  III,  c.  I. 

Do  not  all  our  spiritual  seers  strike  the  same  rich  note.^  "This 
is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee."     John  xvii,  3. 

It  is  in  thoughts  such  as  these  that  we  have  the  secret  of  his 
power  among  us,  as  well  as  the  vera  causa  of  his  clear  consistent 
thinking — a  mind  strong,  pure,  and  at  rest.  This  is  a  Sophia  to 
which  the  most  subtle  of  the  ancient  sophists  were  altogether 
strangers. 

Even  in  his  early  years,  when  his  utterance  if  not  more  musical 
was  often  rhythmical,  he  sounded  the  same  note.  His  riper  years 
only  confirmed  to  the  intellect  what  his  early  spiritual  instincts 
assured  him  was  true.     He  wrote  at  that  early  stage  what  would 
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pass  for  an  expanded  refrain  from  his  favourite  Dante's  well-known 
line  "L'amor  que  muove  il  sole  el'altre  stelle," 

"God  guides  the  stars  their  wandering  way, 

He  seems  to  cast  their  courses  free. 
But  binds  unto  himself  for  aye. 

And  all  their  chains  are  Charitie. 

When  first  he  stretched  the  signed  Zone 
And  heaped  the  hills  and  barred  the  sea. 

Then  Wisdom  sat  beside  His  throne, 
But  His  own  word  was  Charitie." 

This  Sophia  then,  which  makes  common  sense  unselfish,  know- 
ledge unselfish,  art  unselfish,  and  wit  and  imagination  unslfish, — 
he  modestly  calls  "a  form  of  thought."  His  own  description  of 
it  shows  that  he  means  by  this  "form  of  thought"  an  attitude  of 
the  spirit.  And  this  attitude  of  the  spirit  he  always  shows  to  be 
based  on  and  springing  from  a  perception  of  its  type  in  God. 

It  is  noticeable,  for  instance,  how  when  speaking  of  Art  proper, 
Ruskin  insists  on  what  he  calls  "  a  portal  of  escape  into  the 
infinite." 

"The  painter  of  interiors"  he  says  "feels  like  a  caged  bird  unless 
he  can  throw  a  window  open,  or  set  the  door  ajar.  The  Landscapist 
dare  not  lose  himself  in  the  forest,  without  a  gleam  of  light  under  its 
farthest  branches;  nor  ventures  out  in  rain,  unless  he  may  somewhere 
pierce  to  a  better  promise  in  the  distance,  or  cling  to  some  closing  gap 
of  varying  blue  above — escape,  hope,  infinity,  by  whatever  conven- 
tionalism sought,  the  desire  is  the  same  in  all,  the  instinct  constant." — 
Modern  Pii'niters,  Part  III.,  Cap.  ;,  s.  8. 

The  very  same  idea  governs  and  colours  all  Ruskin's  philosophy, 
whether  of  art  or  life  or  thought.  He  is  continually  running  up 
into  the  infinite.  The  finite  in  all  forms  discloses  not  its  meaning 
to  him  till  he  links  it  on  to  its  source  in  the  Divine  mind. 

And  it  is  striking  to  notice  how  the  strongest  and  most  inde- 
pendent thinkers,  even  when  thev  deliberately  eschew  all  trace  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  reach  what  is  essentially  the  same  conclusion. 
Even  Herbert  Spencer  stumbles,  if  we  may  say  so,  on  the  same 
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profound  truth,  though  as  a  piece  of  pure  philosophy.  For  he 
uses  the  remarkable  words  that  the  Ultimate  Power  of  the  Universe 
is  the  same  as  that  which  "wells  up  in  ourselves  under  the  form 
of  consciousness." 

And  whether  we  find  him  insisting  on  it  or  not,  this  escape 
into  the  infinite  is  Ruskin's  constant  delight. 

For  example,  again,  he  is  discoursing  of  Typical  Beauty  and 
this  is  how  he  proceeds. 

"The  appearance  of  isolation  or  separation  in  anything,  and  of  self 
dependence,  is  an  appearance  of  imperfection  ;  and  all  appearances  of 
connection  and  brotherhood  are  pleasant  and  right,  both  as  significative 
of  perfection  in  the  things  united,  and  as  typical  of  that  Unity  which 
we  attribute  to  God ;  that  Unity  which  consists  not  in  His  own 
singleness  or  separation,  but  in  the  necessity  of  His  inherence  in  all 
thi?igs  that  be,  without  which  no  creature  of  any  kind  could  hold 
existence  for  a  moment.  Which  necessity  of  Divine  Essence  I  think 
it  better  to  speak  of  as  Comprehensiveness,  than  as  Unity. — Modern 
Painters,  III.,  Chap.  6. 

The  true  Sophia  is  thus  seen  to  be  but  the  human  analogue — 
the  direct  human  expression  of  that  necessity  of  the  'Divine  Essence 
which  Ruskin  sees  exemplified  not  only  in  the  act  of  creation  but 
in  every  manifestation  of  God  that  fills  the  Universe.  All  the 
vicissitudes  of  individual  and  national  life  are  but  eddies  and  gusts 
in  the  steady  tradewinds  of  God's  eternal  purpose. 

"  God's  clover  we  and  feed  His  course  of  things, 
The  pasture  is  God's  pasture — systems  strange 
Of  food  and  fibrement  He  hath,  whereby 
The  general  brawn  is  built  for  plans  of  His, 
To  quality  precise." 

Needless  to  say,  the  spiritual  essence  of  this  Sophia  is  no  mere 
luxury  of  refined  cultivated  imaginative  souls  like  himself.  Of 
what  value  were  such  a  luxury  to  a  world  hungry  for  living  bread 
and  with  no  appetite  for  luxuries  of  the  imagination.?  Probably 
three-fourths  of  the  human  race  are  condemned  to  a  round  ot  hard, 
unremitting  toil  and  scanty  leisure,  with  inherited  propensities  and 
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daily  temptations  that  seem  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life. 

"Stolid  and  stunned,  and  brothers  to  the  ox, 
Through  their  dread  shapes,  humanity  betrayed 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  judges  of  the  world, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy." 

Are  these  unnumbered  souls  to  be  looked  on  as  moral  failures 
so  far  as  this  life's  education  is  concerned.^  Ruskin  would  be  the 
last  man  to  say  so.  Fors  Clavigera  is  sufficient  proof,  though 
unfortunately  it  could  reach  only  the  elite  of  them.  Must  moral 
evolution  be  always  a  conscious  process.^  always  laid  bare  to  the  cold 
analysis  of  the  intellect.^  Surely  not.  There  is  a  whole  range  of 
God's  richest  teachers  in  the  patient  submissive  self-forgetting  vir- 
tues that  silently  hallow  the  common  lot  of  toiling  humanity.  As 
Mr.  Lecky  says  in  his  Map  of  Life,  Chap.  IV,  p.  34. 

"  What  fine  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  quiet  courage,  resignation 
in  misfortune,  patient  performance  of  public  duty,  magnanimity  and 
forgiveness  under  injury,  may  be  often  found  among  those  who  arc 
intellectually  the  most  commonplace!" 

Was  it  not  just  the  simple  human  virtues  and  instincts  that  Jesus 
himself  constantly  appealed  to  and  recognised  as  the  very  soil  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven }  And  shall  not  all  uncomplaining  sorrow 
and  suffering  find  themselves  to  their  own  amazement  transmuted 
at  last  by  God's  own  alchemy  into  wondrous  powers  of  sympathy 
and  even  adoration.^  find  themselves,  in  short,  docile  disciples  of  a 
Sophia  compared  to  which  all  "the  wisdom  of  the  world"  is  but 
blank  ignorance.''" 

Ruskin's  insight  even  if  it  stood  alone  is  enough  to  stamp  him 
as  an  original  spiritual  thinker.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It 
is  accompanied  by  something  that  infinitely  surpasses  all  mere 
faculty,  as  we  call  it,  of  every  kind.  His  spiritual  power  over  his 
readers  is  the  fruit  of  that  whole-hearted  abandonment  of  self — 
that  complete  surrender  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  that  amid 
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all  his  unrelenting  self-assertion,  leave  him  in  the  essentials  of  the 
spiritual  life  "as  a  little  child." 

His  spirit  beat  in  tune  with  the  spiritual  pulse  of  the  universe. 
He  speaks  himself  of  Dante's  spiritual  perception  as  "inconceivable 
except  as  a  form  of  inspiration,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
own  rich  power  and  gift.  For  what  is  inspiration  if  not  just  this 
glowing  sympathy  with  divine  things  and  its  accompanying 
clearness  of  vision,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  that  are  so 
apparent  in  all  his  work.^  He  so  blended  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  that,  as  was  well  said  of  him 

"He  compelled  the  attention  of  multitudes  of  readers  and  listeners 
who,  thinking  they  were  being  educated  in  art,  were  really  being 
saturated  with  ethics,  poetry  and  the  humanities," 

This  Sophia  then,  that  is  within  the  reach  of  gentle  and 
simple  alike,  that  is  only  dormant  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and 
alive  and  active  in  that  of  the  saint,  is  just  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  is  ever  working  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  itself. 
It  is  the  Sophia  of  Ruskin  because  it  is  that  of  God  Himself,  and 
it  is  Ruskin's  abiding  legacy  to  his  fellow  men. 
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[continued.] 

By  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Booth. 

12.*  If  you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop  to  you: 
How  little  of  this  sort  of  writing  is  sold,  and  why  you  and  I  do 
not  buy  and  read  more  of  it,  are  questions  of  importance. 

15.  Looking  intensely  at  words,  etc.:  Most  valuable 
advice. 

Canaille — "rabble" — of  low  origin  (French). 
Noblesse — nobility — peerage — (PVench). 

16.  False  quantity:  The  mistake  of  giving  to  one  syllable 
the  emphasis  or  accent  which  belongs  to  another,  or  of  pronounc- 
ing a  vowel  with  its  long  sound  instead  of  its  short  sound,  or  vice 
versa  :  e.g.^  to  pronounce  the  English  word  "impious"  as  it  it  were 
"im-/)/^-ous"  is  to  make  a  "false  quantity." 

Masked  words,  etc.  :  A  tew  examples  (out  of  hundreds) 
may  help  to  make  the  meaning  clearer  still.  "One  man's  opinion 
is  as  good  as  another's."  "Everv  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion." 
"The  liberty  of  the  subject  should  not  be  interfered  with.' 
"England  is  a  free  country  and  a  man  mav  say  what  he  likes." 
"Britons  never  shall  be  slaves."  "All  men  are  born  equal."  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  a  man  believes."  For  further  examples  see, 
e.g.^  the  newspapers — ad  libitum. 

Chamaeleon  cloaks — "groundlion"  cloaks:  The  word 
being  really  Greek  and  meaning  "on-the-ground  lion."  1  he 
changes  of  colour  which  this  small  reptile  (of  the  lizard  tribe) 
undergoes,  are  attributable  either  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  (of  which  its  singularly  large  lungs  enable  it  to  inspire  a  great 
deal)  on  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  to  the  action  of  the  light  on  its 
nervous  system. 

•    The    number  .it  the  beginning  of  each   note  is  that  of  the  particular  section  of  the   work  in- 
which  the  cited  won!  or  wonls  arefoumi. 
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17.  Mongrel  in  breed  :  The  English  language  is  only  a 
few  hundred  years  old.  It  is  largely  made  up  ot  Saxon  words, 
but  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Latin  words  also.  It  takes 
words  also  from  German,  French,  and  almost  every  other  language 
in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Equivocation  :  Partial  lying — more  deadly  often  than  utter 
falsehood.     Giving  to  falsehood  the  appearance  of  truth. 

In  the  one  instance:  The  Bible.  Ihe  word  "Bible"  is  a 
Greek  word  (biblios  or  biblion)  and  means  "book." 

Cannot  be  made  a  present  of  to  anybody  in  morocco 
binding:  Ruskin  means  that  when  we  present  "the  Word  of 
God"  to  anyone,  we  can  only  give  them  the  paper,  printing  and 
morocco  leather.      Nothing  more,  except  our  good  will  in  giving. 

Sown  on  any  wayside choked — See  St. Matthew 

xiii,  I — 23. 

18.  "Damno":  Lat.  (from  damnum  "loss"),  meaning  "I 
cause  or  adjudge  loss  to."  Our  prefix,  in  "<ro»-demn,"  really  adds 
the  sense  of  "thoroughly"  ;  though  ordinary  usage  regards  "con- 
demn" as  of  lighter  force  than  "damn." 

Karcup/rw  :  i.e.,  katakvino.,  from  krino — "I  judge,"  the  prefix 
kata  adding  the  notion  "unfavourably" — so-" condemn." 

In  the  passages  alluded  to  by  Ruskin  {yix.,  St.  Mark  xvi,  16, 
Hebrews  xi,  7,  and  St.  John  viii,  lo-i  i),  the  Greek  is  in  each  case 
Ka-aK^ivu).  In  the  English  translation  it  is  in  the  first  case  "damn," 
and  in  the  others  "condemn." 

Ecclesia — Greek  :  literally  the  "calling  out"  or  general  assem- 
bly of  citizens  in  ancient  Athens,  for  public  deliberation — a  term 
afterwards  applied  to  the  meeting  of  members  of  any  local  branch 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and,  later,  to  the  Church  in  general. 

Priest — a  contraction  of  the  Grttk  presbuteros.,  "an  elder." 

In  Milton's  lines  on  the  "New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the 
Long  Parliament,"  we  find  the  poet  (who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Presbyterianism  which  was  then  triumphant  even  in  England) 
saying  :   "  New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large." 
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19.  Max  Muller's  Lectures. — "On  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage." 

20.  The  lines  are  quoted  from  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  written  on 
the  death  of  his  college  friend,  Edward  King,  who  was  preparing 
to  take  Holy  Orders.  He  was  drowned  in  crossing  from  Chester 
to  Ireland.  In  the  poem  the  clergy  are  represented  as  shepherds, 
some  good,  some  bad.  The  name  Lycidas  is  that  of  a  shepherd,  in 
the  Ninth  Eclogue  of  the  Latin  poet  Virgil.  "  Lycidas"  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  poems  in  the  English  language.  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  criticism  on  it  has  proved  conclusively  his  own  very  limited 
appreciation  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake." — S.  Peter,  who  owned 
a  fishing  boat  on  the  Lake  (or  Sea)  of  Galilee. 

Mitred  locks. — a  mitre  is  a  bishop's  cap.  S.  Peter  became 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

Enow. — Enough. 

What  recks  it  them." — What  do  they  care. 

They  are  sped. — They  have  succeeded  well  nevertheless. 

List. — "Like"  or  "choose." 

Lean. — Without  nourishment — unsatisfying. 

Flashy.— Having  only  outward  show. 

Songs. — Discourses — sermons. 

Grate. — Sound  harshly. 

Scrannel. — Thin,  meagre. 

Pipes  of  wretched  straw. —  The  Greek  shepherds  made  a 
musical  instrument  out  of  straws.  It  was  called  the  Pan-pipes, 
Pan  being  the  god  of  the  shepherds. 

The  rank  mist  they  draw. — "Draw"  here  means,  "draw 
in  "  or  "breathe." 

Grim  wolf.-  Milton  probably  means  by  this  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Privy. — Secret. 

Apace. — Quickly. 

The  power  of  the  keys  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 
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— The  Church  of  Rome  attempts  from  S.  Matthew  xvi,  i8,  19, 
to  deduce  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  or  Bishops  of  Rome.  S. 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  No  such  claim  was  allowed  in  Apostolic 
time.     See  {e.g.)  Galatians  ii,  11. 

21.  "Lord's     .      .      flock." — I  S.  Peter  v,  3. 

22.  A  BROKEN  METAPHOR. — A  broken  or  mixed  metaphor 
is  an  impossible  combination  of  two  or  more  ideas.  In  this  case 
the  association  of  loss  of  sight  with  "mouths'  is  an  impossible  one. 
An  historic  mixture  of  metaphors  was  that  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment who  gravely  announced,  "  I  smell  a  rat,  I  see  it  floating  in 
the  air,  I  am  determined  to  nip  it  in  the  bud." 

Bishop. — Derived  from  the  Greek  word  (episcopos)  meaning  "  a 
person  who  sees,"  or  more  accurately  "a  person  who  oversees." 
Pastor — is  from  the  Latin  "pasco"  "I  feed." 
The  history  from  childhood  of  every  living  soul  in 
HIS  diocese. — There  are  some  three  million  souls  in  the  London 
diocese,  and  several  parishes  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls 
and  more.  When  will  the  laymen  and  laywomen  of  that  diocese 
make  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  have  "bishops  "  such  as  S.  Paul, 
Milton,  and  many  more  have  desired  ^  Compare  Letter  1 3  in 
Time  and  Tide. 

23.  Cretinous — Idiotic.  Cretin  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
race  of  deformed  idiots  in  the  Alpine  districts. 

By  word  instead  of  act. —  There  is  a  misprint  here  ("work 
instead  of  "word,")  in  some  editions. 

Clouds  these  without  water. — S.  Jude  12. 

24.  Dante  .  .  .  for  once  the  latter  etc. — Ruskin  considers 
Dante  a  greater  poet  than  Milton.  See  {e.g.)  the  Lecture  on  "  The 
Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,"  which  forms  a  third  Lecture  in 
some  editions  of  Seswrne  and  Lilies. 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  greatest  Italian  poet,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  poets,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265.  Florence  in  his 
day  was  divided  into  two  great  factions — the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri. 
The  former  to  which  Dante  attached  himself  was  driven  out,  and 
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the  poet  was  banished  and  his  property  confiscated  (1302). 
During  his  exile  he  wrote  his  great  work,  "La  Divina  Commedia," 

"The  Divine  Comedy."   This  consists  of  three  parts,  "L'Inferno" 

(Hell),  "II  Purgatorio"  (Purgatory),  and  "II  Paradiso"  (Paradise). 
The  poet  depicts  himself  as  conducted  in  a  vision  through  Hell 
and  Purgatory  by  the  Latin  poet  Virgil,  and  through  Paradise, 
first  by  his  lady,  Beatrice,  and  then  by  S.  Bernard.  Dante  died 
in  1 32 1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  name  of  the  great  poem — The 
Divine  Comedy — the  word  "Comedy"  is  used  according  to  Aris- 
totle's definition  of  a  comedy  as  a  poem,  which  though  it  may 
begin  in  sadness,  has  a  happy  ending.  The  word  does  not  carry 
here  its  modern  meaning  of  "comic,"  in  any  sense.  The  trans- 
lation by  Cary  in  "  Bohn's  Library"  is  excellent. 

He  SUPPOSES  ....  THE  TWO  KEYS. — See "  Purgatorio." 
Canto  ix.  The  gate  of  Purgatory  is  approached  by  three  steps, 
confession,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.  By  the  gold  key  Dante 
perhaps  means  the  priestly  power  (according  to  the  Romish 
Church)  of  absolution.  By  the  silver  key  he  may  mean  the  know- 
ledge needed  by  the  priest. 

Have  taken  awav,  etc. — S.  Luke  xi,  52. 
He  that  watereth,  etc.— Proverbs  xi,  25. 
The   rock-apostle — S.   Peter,  whose  name   in  Greek  means 
"  a  rock."  See  the  former  allusion  (§20)  to  S.  Matthew  xvi,  18,  19. 
Take  him  and  bind,  etc. — See  S.  Matthew  xxii,  13.^ 
25.     Flogged  out  of  the  way. — Not  fined  five  shillings  at 
the  cost  to  the  community  of  twenty,  and  this  for  roguery,  etc., 
which  enables  large  profits  to  be  made  by  the  rogue. 

To  MIX  the  MUSIC  .  .  .  DOUBTS. — PVom  Emerson's  pocm 
"  To  Rhea."  In  it  he  says  that  the  best  gifts  of  a  god  in  love 
with  a  mortal  being  are  that — 


He  mixes  music  with  her  thoughts 
And  saddens  her  with  heavenly  doubts. 
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Richard  III.,  against  the  character  of  Cranmer. — That 
IS,  hypocrisy  and  mock  humility  (see  Richard  III.,  Act  3,  sc.  7) 
against  honesty  of  purpose  and  true  humility  (see  Henry  VIII, 
Act  5,  sc.  I  and  2). 

The  description  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic. — Dante 
(Paradiso  Cantos  1 1  and  12)  meets  in  paradise,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  great  Italian  philosopher  or  "Schoolman,"  who  died  1274. 
"The  Ana;elic  Doctor,"  as  he  is  termed,  gives  Dante  a  description 
of  S.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  great  order  of  Friars  called  bv 
his  name,  the  Franciscan.  Dante  also  meets  in  Paradise,  Cardinal 
Buonaventura  (died  1274),  who  had  been  General  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  and  who  gives  Dante  a  description  of  S.  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  other  great  order  of  Friars — the  Dominicans 
("dogs  of  the  Lord,"  as  Ruskin  elsewhere  calls  them,  following  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  "Dominic"). 

Against  that  of  him  who  made  Virgil  wonder  to  gaze 
UPON  him. — -The  description,  that  is  to  say,  given  of  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Dominic  compared  with  the  description  given  (by  Dante)  of 
Caiaphas,  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  before  whom  Our  Lord  was 
brought.  See  "Inferno"  Canto,  xxiii.  Dante  and  Virgil  are 
journeying  through  Hell  and  the  former  writes  : 

"I  noticed  then 
How  Virgil  gazed  with  wonder  upon  him 
Thus  abjectly  extended  on  the  cross, 
In  banishment  eternal." 

(Cary's  translation)  "abjectly" — for  Caiaphas  was  so  fastened 
to  the  cross  that  everyone  who  passed  by,  trampled  on  him. 

"DisTEso,  TANTO,  viLMENTE,  ETC." — Dante's  actual  words  for 
what  is  translated — "  Thus  abjectly      ....     eternal." 

Him  whom  Dante  stood  beside. — In  another  place  in  Hell, 
Dante  is  shown  a  man  buried  in  the  soil  head-downwards  and 
with  the  soles  of  his  feet  visible  above.  The  soles  of  his  feet  are 
on  fire  always  yet  unconsumed. 
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"Come  'l  frate,"  etc. — These  are  the  actual  words  of  Dante, 

and  Carv  translates  them — 

"There  stood  I  like  the  tViar  that  that  doth  shrive 
A  wretch  for  murder  doomed." 

Temporal  and  Spiritual  Powers. — State  and  Church  in  so  far 
as  they  are  opposed.  The  opposition  was  in  early  days  sometimes 
very  pronounced.  The  Church  was  in  many  countries  the  parent 
of  the  State.  There  was  the  Church  as  an  organisation  and  as  a 
method  of  order  and  of  government,  before  the  State  was  thought 
of.  The  Church  was  the  State.  This  was  emphatically  so  in  our 
own  country. 

Articles. — Definite  statements. 

26.  "Break  up  your  fallow  ground,  etc" — Jeremiah 
iv,  3.  Probably  no  writer  has  ever  done  more  tor  his  readers  in 
this  way  than  Ruskin. 

27.  This  is  one  of  the  great  passages  of  a  great  book. 
Passion    is   from    the    Latin    "patior,"    I  endure,   or  suffer,  or 

experience. 

Sensation,  sentiment,  sense,  sensible,  are  all  from  the  Latin 
"sentio,"  "I  feel." 

28.  Mimosa  or  "the  sensitive  plant,"  which  when  touched 
curls  up  its  leaves.      Read  Shelley's  lines  on  "i'he  Sensitive  Plant." 

29.  "The  angels   desire  to  look  into." — I  S.  Peter  i,    12. 
Junketings — Private  feastings. 

Noble  nations  murdered — A  reference  probably  to  the  sup- 
pression by  Russia  of  the  Polish  revolt  in  the  \cry  year  in  which 
this  lecture  was  delivered. 

30.  Its  own  children  murder  each  other. — Referring  to 
the  Civil  War  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  ot 
America,  which  began  in  1861.  England  imported  and  still  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States.  This 
importation  was  interrupted  when  the  Northern  States  were  able 
to  blockade  the  Southern  ports,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  workers  were  thrown  out  ot  employment. 
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With  a  "by  your  leave" — ^With  nothing  more  than  a  poHte 
excuse. 

Selling  opium  at  the  cannon's  mouth. — The  trade  in  opium, 
which  India  carried  on  with  China  was  very  profitable  to  the  former. 
The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  was  put  down  by  the  war  which 
England  prosecuted  in  1840  and  also  in  1856.  It  is  fair  to  say 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  use  of  opium  in  tropical  climates  was 
shown  by  the  recent  Opium  Commission  to  be  at  any  rate  nothing 
like  as  injurious  as  was  generally  supposed. 

Parched  out  of  them. — The  parching  thirst  of  fever. 

Sixpence  a  life  extra  per  week. — Repairs  and  improvements 
in  poor  tenements  are  neglected  in  order  that  the  landlord's  profit 
may  be  "  Sixpence  a  life  extra  per  week." 

Clodpate  Othello. — A  dull  rustic,  who  like  Othello,  "  being 
perplex'd  in  the  extreme"  has  committed  crime.  See  "Othello," 
Act  5,  scene  2. 

Sending  a  minister. — In  allusion  to  the  Russian  suppression  of 
the  Poles  already  referred  to. 

A  revelation  which  asserts  the  love  of  money  to  be  the 

ROOT  OF  ALL   EVIL. 1  Tim.   vi,    lO. 

31      The  good  Samaritan. — S.  Luke  x,  30-35. 

Scorpion  whips. — See  I  Kings  xii,  11,  14.  The  scorpion  is 
allied  to  the  spider  and  has  a  poisonous  sting. 

32.  Before  they  would  give  the  price  of  a  large  turbot 
for  it. — People  repeat  perpetually  to  one  another  that  Ruskin's 
books  are  "so  expensive."  Of  books  like  Modern  Painters  in  five 
volumes  and  with  costly  plates,  that  is  true  enough.  All  similar  and 
copyright  books  are  expensive.  But  Ruskin  himself  tell  us  that 
the  essence  of  his  teaching  is  contained  in  Sesame  and  Lilies^  and 
Unto  this  Last.  The  former  has  always  been  able  to  be  bought 
for  five  shillings  and  the  latter  for  four !  Books  were  never  so 
cheap  as  now.  Everybody  can  now  read.  Shakespeare  wrote 
some  thirty-six  plays.  How  many  persons  per  million  have  ever 
read  twelve } 
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MuLTiPLiABLE  BARLEY  LOAVES. — S.  Johii  vi,  9.  The  great 
thoughts  in  great  books  are  always  fruitful  and  give  large  increase 
in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  readers. 

33.  Resolve  another  nebula. — Make  out  the  separate  stars 
of  which  a  nebula  is  composed. 

Negation  of  such  discovery.- — Squires  who  have  not  found 
out  how  to  employ  themselves  usefully,  may  be  a  discredit  to 
us  because  if  things  were  better  ordered  such  squires  would  be 
rare. 

A     WHOLE     KINGDOM     OF     UNKNOWN     LIVING     CREATURES     BEING 

ANNOUNCED  BY  THAT  FOSSIL. — The  fossil  alluded  to  is  that  of  the 
Arch^Eopteryx,  a  huge  bird  long  ago  extinct.  It  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance  as  supplying  "a  missing  link"  in  the  development 
of  birds. 

Professor  Owen  :  An  English  naturalist  and  osteologist  ot 
world-wide  fame.  From  one  or  two  slight  bones  or  fossil  remains 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  reconstruct  the  entire  skeleton 
of  huge  extinct  creatures.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum  from  1856  to  1883 
and  died  in  1893  at  a  great  age  at  his  house  in  Richmond  Park. 

34.  LuDGATE  apprentices:  /.<?.,  in  old  days,  Ludgate  Hill 
gets  its  name  from  Lud,  a  mythical  King  of  Britain. 

In  Venice  you  saw  the  Austrian  guns:  Venice  revolted 
against  Austria  (to  which  in  18 14  she  had  been  assigned)  and  was 
besieged  and  defeated  in  1848.  She  is  now,  since  1866,  included 
in  Italy. 

35.  Tell's  chapel:  On  Lake  Lucerne — in  memory  of  the 
Swiss  patriot,  William  Tell. 

Bellowing  fire:   ^.^.,  Blast  furnaces,  factories,  etc. 

Soaped  poles:  In  a  lecture  given  at  Oxford  in  1884  Ruskin 
calls  attention  to  the  "total  absence  from  the  papers  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  the  smallest  expression  of  any  human  interest  in  anything 
they  see  in  Switzerland,  except  the  soaped  poles  they  want  to  get 
to  the  top  of."      He   means   that  they  look   upon  Mont  Blanc  or 
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the  Matterhorn  for  instance  not  as  glorious  works  of  the  Creator, 
but  chiefly  as  a  couple  of  mountains  to  be  climbed  up. 

Red  with  cutaneous  eruption  of  conceit. — Your  conceit 
showing  itself  in  your  faces  like  an  eruption  of  the  skin. 

Voluble  with  convulsive  hiccough  of  self-satisfaction. — 
So  satisfied  with  your  doings  and  so  full  of  them,  that  your  speech 
is  hurried,  jerky  and  disconnected  as  though  you  were  taken  with 
the  hiccough.  Compare  "the  snatches  in  his  voice  and  burst  of 
speaking"  attributed  by  Shakespeare  to  his  booby-prince  Cloten, 
in  Cymbeline'xY-  2.  105. 

Chamouni. — One  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  Alps  in  full  view 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Ruskin  often  studied  mountain  forms  and  forma- 
tion in  this  valley.  In  "  Studies  in  Both  Arts  "  there  is  a  lovely 
drawing  by  him  of  the  Alps  from  Chamouni.  Read  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge's "Hymn  to  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni." 

1^6.  This  year  (1867). — The  date  printed  1867  should  be 
1864. 

Note  on  §36:  This  abbrevation. — viz.,  "the  stones,"  an 
abbreviation  "  for  having  to  break  stones."  The  "  certain  passage 
which  some  of  us  remember  "  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(S.  Matt,  vii,  9)  "  What  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone.''  " 

Princess  Metternich. — One  of  the  leaders  of  society  in  Paris 
at  the  time. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. — A  French  statesman. 

Chaine  diabolique. — Devil's  chain. 

Cancan  d'  enfer. — Cancan  of  hell.  This  and  the  preceding  refer 
to  voluptuous  dances. 

(Morning  service. — "  Ere  the  fresh  lawns  ....  Morn.") 
This  is  Ruskin's  sarcastic  addition.  This  lewd  dancing  is  their 
morning  service.  The  words  are  quoted  from  Milton's  Lycidas^ 
who,  however,  wrote  "  high  "  and  not  "  fresh." 

37.  Introductory  peculation  with  the  public  money. — 
Ruskin  means  that  some  of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  large  pen- 
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sions  from  the  public,  have  not  been  over  scrupulous  with  the 
money  of  the  public  entrusted  to  them  before  they  retired  from 
office. 

Second  Note  to  '^37. — The  bread  of  affliction,  etc. — I  Kings, 
xxii,  27. 

"Ye  fast  for  strife,"  etc.      Isaiah  Iviii,  i,  4  and  7. 

"The  power  of  the  press  ....  may  indeed  become," 
etc. — It  may.  But  as  things  stand  and  are  likely  to  stand,  such 
a  happv  result  is  certainly  not  probable.  The  "  freedom  of  the 
press  "  is  fast  degenerating  and  in  some  cases  has  already  degener- 
ated into  license,  resembling  in  this  respect  various  other  kinds  of 
much  belauded  "  freedom." 

Satan  ELLAS,  Roberts,  Fausts. — Operas.  The  music  of  Satan- 
ella  is  by  Balfe,  that  of  Robert  le  Diahle  by  Meyerbeer,  and  that 
of  Faust  by  Gounod.     Satan  figures  largelv  in  each  of  these  operas. 

"Dio." — Italian  for  "God." 

The  proi'erty  man. —  The  man  at  a  theatre  whose  busines  it  is 
to  look  after  the  properties  or  things  proper  to,  that  is  necessarv 
for,  the  performance. 

Give  up  your  carburretted  hydrogen  ghost. — There  is  a 
play  on  the  words  here,  and  the  phrase  means  not  only  "  abandon 
your  ghost"  but  "give  up  the  ghost"  in  the  sense  of  die  or 
expire.  Carburretted  hydrogen  is  a  strong  illuminant  such  as  is 
used  in  the  production  of  the  illusion  known  as"  Pepper's  (jhost," 
which  was  a  novelty  in  1864. 

Lazarus  at  the  doorstep. — St.  Luke  xvi,  20. 

38.  Vial — or  phial;  a  small  tube  or  bottle  used  in  chennstry 
to  contain  small  quantities  of  liquid,  etc. 

39.  Vivifying. — Life-giving. 

Idolatrous  Jews    .      .      .    dig  to  detect — Ezekiel  viii,  7 — 12. 
The    human    nature    of    us    imperatively    requiring    awe 
and  sorrow  of  some  kind. — A  pregnant  sentence. 

40.  Chalmers. — Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  (i  780-1  847),  a  great 
divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  later  on  of  the  Free  Church, 
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of  which  he  was  practically  the  founder  on  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  This  disruption  has  happily  been 
healed  within  the  last  few  months.  Chalmers  was  remarkable  as 
a  preacher,  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist.  Of  his  preaching 
in  London  in  1817,  William  Wilberforce  in  his  diary  writes  :  "All 
the  world  wild  about  Dr.  Chalmers.  Canning,  Huskisson,  Lords 
Elgin,  Harrowby,  etc.,  present.  I  was  surprised  to  sec  how  greatly 
Canning  was  affected  ;  at  times  he  was  quite  melted  into  tears." 

41.  The  last  of  our  great  painters. — Turner,  in  defence 
of  whose  work  Ruskin  wrote  Modern  Painters. 

KiRKBY  Lonsdale. — A  Westmoreland  village. 

Incantation. — Charm,  or  password.  Ruskin  means  in  this 
passage  that  we  cannot  read  a  great  book  unless  our  heart  beats 
true  to  its  writer,  unless  we  are  quick  to  respond  to  greatness  and 
goodness  when  it  is  put  before  us. 

Hades. — I'he  Greek  word  means  "unseen."  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy Hades  is  the  God  of  the  lower  world  and  sometimes  the  lower 
world  itself.  In  the  New  Testament  (Authorised  Version)  the 
Greek  word  is  translated  "Hell."  The  word  "Hell"  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  helan  to  cover  or  conceal.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  farmers  speak  of  "to  hell  a  stack,"  meaning, 
"to  thatch  it,"  and  thatchers  are  called  "helliers." 

"Art  THOU  ALSO     .      .      .      us." — Isaiah  xiv,  10. 

42.  I'hat  old  Scythian  custom — See  Herodotus — the  great 
Greek  historian  -Book  iv,  Chapter  73.  Herodotus  died  about 
413  B.C.,  and  his  history  of  Greece  forms  with  that  written  by 
Thucydides  (died  B.C.,  401)  our  chief  authority  for  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece.  Ruskin  names  "Herodotus"  as  one  of  the 
"Best  Books" — see  St.  George,  January,  1901. 

Scythia  in  Herodotus  corresponds  roughly  to  the  Southern  part 
of  what  is  now  Russia. 

The  ice  of  CAiNA.^See  Dante  "  Inferno,"  Canto  xxxiv, 
where  Dante  represents  those  who  have  betrayed  friends  and  bene- 
factors as  firmly  embedded  and  frozen  in  a  great  lake  of  ice. 
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Living  peace. — The  Greek  quotation  at  the  toot  of  the  page 
is  from  Romans  viii.,  6  :  "  To  be  spiritually  minded  (or  'the  mind 
of  the  Spirit')  is  life  and  peace." 

Elsewhere. — In  Munera  Puheris  This  title  is  Latin,  and. 
means  "  Gifts  of  the  Dust."  The  book  treats  of  Political  Economy, 
and  especially  of  the  right  collection  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

43.  Achilles  (pronounced  Ak-kill-ease — 3  syllables). — The 
greatest  warrior  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  See 
Homer's  Iliad,  Bk.  L,  line  231.  The  works  of  Homer  (the 
///Wand  the  Odyssey)  are  another  of  the  "Best  Books."  There 
are  manv  excellent  translations,  old  and  new.  A  famous  one  is 
by  George  Chapman  (1557-1634),  on  which  Keats  wrote  the 
exquisite  sonnet  entitled  "  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer."     Pope  also  translated  Homer. 

And  hate  ruling. — As  Socrates  knew  (B.C.  469-399)  ;  for  in 

Plato's  "  Republic,"  which  represents  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the 

latter  proposes  to   compel  the  wise   under   penalty  to  accept   the 

office  of  governing:  their  fellows.     Readers  of  Carlyle  will  remem- 

•  -'1*1 

her  his  constant  insistence  on  getting  the  wise  to  govern  the  fools, 

if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  chaos. 

"Il     gran    rifiuto."  —  "The    great    refusal."     See    Dante's 

"  Inferno,"    Canto    3.      Dante   on   entering   Hell   recognised    the 

shade  ot  hini 

"  who  to  base  tear 
Yielding,  abjured  his  high  estate.^'' 

i.e.,  who  made  "the  great  refusal." 

This  probably  refers  to  the  young  man  who  was  bidden  by 
Christ  to  follow  Him  if  he  wished  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  who,  when  he  heard  that,  "  went  away  sorrowful,  for 
he  had  great  possessions"  (S.  Matth.  xix,  21,  22).  This  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts'  remarkable  pictures  now  in 
the   Tate  Gallery. 

Some    commentators,    however,    have    thought    that    Dante   is 
referring  to  Pope  Celestine,  who  abdicated  in  1294. 
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44.  Cantel. — A  slice.  The  language  is  that  used  by  Hotspur, 
complaining  that,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  course  of 
the  Trent  unfairly  diminishes  his  share — 

See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 

(I  Henry  IV,  iii,  i,  loi.) 

"Go     .     .      .     COMETH." — See  S.  Matthew  viii,  9. 

45   "Do  AND  TEACH." — S.  Matthew  v,  19. 

A  Fourth  kind  of  treasure. — Wisdom,  Read  Job  xxviii, 
12-19. 

Athena's  shuttle. — Athena  (or  Minerva)  was  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom.  She  was  skilled  in  the  Arts,  and  when  Arachne,  a 
mortal  woman  of  great  skill  in  weaving  and  needlework,  chal- 
lenged Athena  and  was  defeated,  the  goddess  in  anger  changed 
her  into  a  spider,  whose  web  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  weaving. 

One  of  Ruskin's  books,  The  Ciueen  of  the  Ai7\  deals  with  the 
various  manifestations  of  Athena. 

Vulcanian. — Vulcan  among  the  Roman  (or  Hephaestus  among 
the  Greeks)  was  the  god  of  fire  and  a  most  marvellous  worker  in 
metal.  He  made  the  armour  of  the  gods  and  heroes  who  fought 
at  Troy. 

Delphian. — At  Delphi,  in  Greece,  was  the  most  famous  of  the 
temples  to  Apollo  the  God  of  the  Sun  (as  also  of  Music  and 
Literature).  It  was  here  that  the  famous  Delphic  Oracle  gave  its 
utterances. 

45.  Deep-pictured  .  .  .  Thought. — In  this  paragraph, 
45  connect  the  ideas  as  follows  :- — 

(i)  Moth-Kings  .  .  .  Broidered  robe  .  .  .  deep- 
pictured  tissue.      .      .     Athena     .      .     Angel  of  Conduct. 

(2)  Rust  Kings  .  .  helm  and  sword.  .  .  .  im- 
penetrable armour.      .      .      Vulcan.      .      .     Angel  of  Toil. 

(3)  Robber  Kings  .  .  .  jewel  and  gold.  .  .  .  pot- 
able gold.     .     .     Apollo.     .     .     Angel  of  Thought. 
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Dekp-pictured  tissue. — A  fabric  woven  in  the  very  substance 
ot  it  vv-ith  designs  of  profound  meaning. 

Po'i-ARLE  GOLD. — (iold  that  may  be  drunk.  In  alchemy  "pot- 
able gold  "  was  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  liquid  was  looked  upon  as  the  "elixir  ot 
life,"  and  was  thought  to  prevent  decay. 

The  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  etc — Job  xxviii,  7.  In 
illusion  to  Wisdom.  i'he  vulture's  eye  is  noted  for  is  keenness 
and  range  of  vision. 

47.     The  only   hook  .       .      mine. — Ufilo  this  Last,  sec. 

76,  note.      Compare  the  end  of  the  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

As  at  I'RESENT,  France  AND  England. — Referring  to  the  ill- 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  at  the  period  when  his  book  was 
written  (i860,  published  separately  1862). 

A  REMARKABLY  LIGHT  CROP. — i.e.  a  worthlcss  crop. 

Half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves. — Thorns  because  of 
their  sharpness  and  power  to  wound  and  give  offence.  Asfien 
leaves  because  of  their  constant  trembling  as  if  in  terror. 

50.     British  Constitution.-  -Our  British  form  of  government. 

Corn  laws  repealed. — In  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
i^-ime  Minister.  Cobden  and  Bright  played  conspicuous  parts  in 
the  matter.  Till  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  there  was  a  heavy 
duty  on  all  corn. 

Note  to  ^30.      Currency. — System  of  money  or  exchange. 

Psychical. — -Relating  to  the  soul. 

Azure-rlooded. — i.e..  of  the  ''blue  blood  "'  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  high  birth.  The  expression  has  arisen  from  the  tact 
that  those  who  live  in  ease  have  delicate  skins,  unthickened  by 
manual  labour  and  bv  exposure,  aiui  that  therefore  their  veins  are 
more  clearlv  visible. 

Weasels.  -Small  carnivorous  animals  which  suck  the  blood  of 
rheir  prev. 

In   connection   with   this  Note  on  §30,  the  letter  on  the  land- 
question  in  Ruskin's  'lime  and  Tide  should  be  read. 
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THE  RUSKIN  UNION  (NOTES). 

T  a  Council  Meeting,  held  December  8th,  1900, 
Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  M.A.,  was  apppointed  Editor 
for  the  Ruskin  Union  portion  of  Si.  George.  He  de- 
sires that  all  literary  contributions  intended  for  this 
portion  may  be  forwarded  for  his  consideration  to  10, 
Lunham  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S  E. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  on  February 
8th,  1 901,  the  anniversary  of  Ruskin's  birth.  The  Report  and 
Statement  ot  Accounts  (previously  sent  to  all  members)  were 
passed,  and  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  elected.  iVlr.  R, 
Warwick  Bond  then  gave  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience  on 
"  Ruskin  and  Literature;"  in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with 
some  strong  verdicts  passed  by  the  master  on  great  writers,  some 
principles  which  Ruskin  deduced  from,  or  sought  to  lay  down 
for,  good  writing,  the  manner  of  some  of  Ruskin's  own  work  in 
the  literary  field,  and  his  attitude  to  hterature  as  a  profession. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Warren,  of  32,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.,  has 
been  appointed  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Union,  and  to  him 
the  subscription  for  the  present  year  is  now  payable.  Cheques, 
etc.,  should  now  be  crossed  "Lloyds'  Bank." 

The  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  are  again  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Booth,  M.A, — Address,  Christ  Church  Vicarage,  May- 
fair,  W. 
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No.  15.     Vol.  IV.  July,  1 901. 

CHIVALRY,  MEDIAEVAL  AND   MODERN.* 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

iHEN  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  King  Louis  fled 
from  the  Tuileries,  the  family  coach,  which  Carlyle 
has  make  historic,  was  procured  by  an  English  officer 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  As  she  stepped  into  the 
'Carriage,  Marie  Antionette,  mindful  as  ever  of  those 
who  rendered  her  any  personal  service,  pressed  into  that  officer's 
hand  a  silver  ring  bearing  the  figure  of  a  swan,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  letters  M  A.  The  ring  was  cherished  as  a  family  heirloom 
until  financial  troubles  compelled  a  sale  of  all  the  family  valuables, 
and  among  them  the  French  Queen's  gift.  Years  later  a  great- 
2;randson  of  the  officer  walking  down  Bond  Street  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  a  tray  of  old  silver  articles,  and  on  the  tray  a  ring 
with  the  figure  of  a  swan.  He  stepped  inside  the  shop,  asked 
to  be  shown  the  tray,  asked  the  price  of  first  one  thing  and  then 
another,  and  last,  his  hand  trembling  with  emotion,  took  up  the 
ring,  looked  on  the  reverse,  saw  the  letters  that  he  expected,  and 
purchased  it.  That  strong  feeling  which  made  him  tremble  was 
the  stress  of  the  spirit  of  Chivalry,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
examine  in  some  of  its  aspects  both  mediaeval  and  modern. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  low  Latin  word,  caballus.  The 
"cavalier"  was  properly  "a  horseman,"  and  "Chivalry"  was  the 
spirit  of  a  horse  soldier  or  knight. 

*     A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  23rd  January,  1901. 
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That  spirit  was  many  sided  and  complex. 

It  was  expected  of  a  knight,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  should 
be  brave.  His  equipment  was  superior,  his  prowess  should  cor- 
respond. Any  venturous  or  perilous  quest  he  must  be  ready  to 
undertake  at  his  lord's  need.     This  above  all. 

He  must  be  loyal.  To  this  he  was  bound  by  the  tie  of  feudal 
law,  and  the  strength  of  personal  attachment  to  a  chosen  leader. 
In  this  was  the  germ  of  the  spirit  of  honour. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  gradually  grew  wider  in  scope.  The 
knight  must  be  ready  to  fight  in  the  cause  ot  the  "  captain 
Christ,"  as  well  as  his  liege  lord.  From  the  first,  the  institution 
of  chivalry  had  religious  associations.  The  investiture  was  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  The  suit  of  armour,  which  the  young  knight 
was  to  don,  lay  all  night  before  the  High  Altar,  and  before  that 
altar  the  young  squire  kept  his  vigil  with  prayer  and  fast.  In  the 
morning,  his  new  duties  were  set  forth  to  him  by  a  priest,  and  he 
received  his  knighthood  on  bended  knee.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  this  religious  aspect  of  Chivalry  became  the  most  prom- 
inent of  all.  It  is  interesting,  in  proof  thereof,  to  notice  the 
gradual  accretion  of  myth  round  the  personality  ot  that  great 
pattern  of  Chivalry,  Charlemagne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Charle- 
magne only  made  one  campaign  against  the  infidels,  and  that  was 
not  conspicuously  successful,*  but  in  later  ages,  it  came  to  be  felt 
that  such  a  model  of  Chivalry  must  have  been  constantly  warring 
against  the  infidels  and  constantly  triumphing  over  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  readily  represented  and  believed  to  have  done  so. 

But  Religion  meant  more  than  fighting.  It  stood  for  "sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws."  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  infused  a 
reverence  for  all  womanhood  unknown  to  Roman  civilisation  ;  the 
constant  and  visible  presence  of  the  Crucifix  taught  compassion 
for  suffering  and  hatred  of  the  human  injustice  which  begets  it. 
With  religion  went  a  courtesy  not  only  of  outward  manner  but  of 
the  heart. 

•    The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Saragoss.-i,  77S  A.D. 
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"  Nothing  is  so  honourable  to  a  knight, 
Nor  better  doth  beseem  brave  chivalry, 
Than  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right. 
And  wrong  redress  to  such  as  wend  awry." 

As  a  perfect  illustration  of  this  side  of  Chivalry  we  may  look 
at  Burne-Jones'  picture  of  "  The  Merciful  Knight."  Two  knights 
have  fought.  The  winner  in  the  hour  of  victory  with  his  enemy 
prostrate  before  him,  forbears  his  own  advantage  and  spares  his 
foeman's  life.  Then  he  bends  before  the  image  of  the  Crucified 
to  thank  his  Master  for  the  victory  vouchsafed,  and,  as  he  kneels, 
the  figure  of  Christ  leans  forward  from  the  cross  and  kisses  his 
upturned  brow.  That  is  the  type  of  the  highest  chivalry,  and 
this  short  analysis  of  its  component  parts  may  be  best  summed 
up  by  the  picture  of  the  Knight  as  dehneated  by  Dan  Chaucer 
in  chivalry's  best  days. 

"A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  ryden  out,  he  loved  chivalrye. 
Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  curteisie. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  Lordes  war 
And  thereto  had  he  riden,  noman  ferre. 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

*  *  #  # 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid  : 
He  never  yet  no  vileineye  ne  saide 
In  all  his  lyf,  unto  no  maner  wight," 

As  such  it  may  be  said  of  mediaeval  Chivalry  that  it  held  up 
before  the  world  a  high  ideal  of  manhood  to  which  every  wellborn 
youth  strove  to  attain.  It  exercised  a  strong  restraining  influence 
at  a  time  when  animal  instincts  were  strong,  but  law  was  weak  and 
government  unstable.  Above  all,  it  made  men  live  for  something 
better  than  food  and  drink  and  pelf;   it  raised  men  above  the 
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grosser  material  things  of  life  and  pointed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  higher  wants. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Burke  told  us  that  the  age  of 
Chivalry  was  dead  and  wrote  its  glowing  epitaph  in  a  passage 
which,  next  to  the  Charity  chapter  in  the  Corinthians,  has  been 
ranked  as  the  finest  passage  in  the  English  language. 

"But  the  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists, 
and  calculators,  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever. 

Never,  never  more,  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank 
and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordin- 
ation of  the  heart  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit 
of  an  exalted  freedom. 

The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse 
of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  telt  a  stain  like 
a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its 
evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

The  rhetorical  splendour  of  this  passage  is  liable  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  our  mind  and  make  us  blind  to  its  defects  ot  judgment. 
To  take  the  last  sentence  first,  no  thoughtful  man  would  admit  that 
vice  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness.  Vice  is  far  less 
dangerous  when  it  comes  in  its  true  colours,  and  those  true  colours 
are  so  repulsive  that,  if  vice  were  seen  as  vice,  the  Socratic  maxim 
would  become  an  axiomatic  truth  and  no  one  would  deliberately 
say,  "  ]^vil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Again,  like  most  epitaphs,  this  panegyric  says  nothing  of  the 
picture's  darker  side.  It  says  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  helpless 
women,  foully  done  to  death  as  witches,  under  that  knightly  regime 
which  vaunted  its  reverence  for  womanhood.  It  says  nothing  o\ 
the  extraordinary  limitations  of  the  knight's  knightliness,  which 
even  in  Chevalier  Bavard,  did  not  stick  at  swindling  an  old  uncle 
and  spurning  all  obligation  to  pay  a  base-born  tailor's  bill.  It  says 
nothing  of  that  sharpening  of  social  distinctions  which  perpetuated, 
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as  such  distinctions  invariably  do,  the  degradation  of  the  lowest. 
It  says  nothing  of  the  grinding  poverty  and  bitter  injustice  to  the 
peasants  on  which  the  tinsely  splendours  of  Versailles  were  built. 
It  says  nothing  of  the  loose  amours  for  which  this  "  nation  of 
cavaliers  "  was  notorious.  It  says  nothing  of  the  false  idol  of  mili- 
tary glory  as  the  supreme  object  of  a  nobleman's  endeavour.  It 
says  nothing  of  the  contempt  for  trade  and  manual  arts  which 
meant,  at  any  rate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  cult  of  idleness 
and  the  apotheosis  of  a  selfish  and  sluggish  luxury. 

If  by  the  "  Age  of  Chivalry  "  is  meant  the  useless  and  immoral 
aristocracy  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI,  no  one  can  regret  that  it  is 
dead,  no  one  can  help  wishing  some  French  Cervantes  had  arisen 
"  to  smile  away"  the  chivalry  of  France  in  some  happy  euthanasia 
before  the  great  crash  came. 

But  one  has  no  wish  to  dwell  on  the  darker  side  of  Mediasval 
Chivalry  and  especially  of  its  decadence.  Rather  would  one  dwell 
on  that  happier  side  which  is  "  written  in  heaven  "  and,  therefore, 
cannot  pass  away. 

The  old  knight  is  no  more,  gunpowder  has  abolished  him.  But 
that  which  Chivalry  in  its  best  days  stood  for  is  not  dead.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  is  still  alive  in  a  Franklin  or  a  Nansen.  Our 
volunteer  movement,  especially  in  its  last  development,  is  "  the 
cheap  defence  "  of  our  nation.  Who  that  has  ever  asked  the  way 
in  a  strange  city  has  failed  to  find  something  of  the  "  unbought 
grace  of  life."  Even  on  the  continent,  hated  as  the  Englishman 
is  at  the  present  time,  he  never  throws  himself  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament on  the  goodwill  of  the  casual  passer-by  without  finding 
what  he  sought.  Scrupulous  fairness  to  a  rival,  the  temper  that 
would  rather  fail  than  falsely  win, — there  is  no  decently  conducted 
cricket  or  football  game,  no  boat  race  where  these  things  are  not 
taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  Settlement,  Mission  Station  or 
Sunday  School  which  does  not  testify  that  the  spirit  of  considera- 
tion for  the  weaker  is  still  a  living  power  in  modern  life.  Even 
in  respect  to  the  lower  races,  in  spite  of  so  much  to  the  contrary, 
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there  is  not  wanting  the  high  example  of  Livingstone.  His  little 
caravan  had  arrived  at  the  coast  after  a  long  and  weary  journey 
through  the  interior.  Livingstone  was  ill  and  yearned  for  home 
and  rest.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  lay  in  the  bay  and  he 
was  offered  a  free  passage  to  England.  There  was  everything  to 
tempt  him.  But  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  a  native  chief  who 
had  provided  him  with  a  detachment  of  porters,  and  true  to  his 
word  he  set  out  to  restore  these  men  to  their  homes  and  safety. 
These  are  they  who,  in  the  true  sense,  build  an  Empire. 

And  the  aim  of  this  lecture  is  to  re-interpret  the  old  spirit  of 
Chivalry  in  terms  of  modern  life,  to  show  what  still  is  lacking,  and 
put  before  you  some  instances  ot  unsuspected  chivalry  in  the  world 
around  us. 

I  take  first  Chivalry  to  woman.  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  Queen 
and  the  daughter  of  Queens.  She  seemed  to  Burke  like  an  angel 
descended  from  some  higher  sphere,  "  and  surely  never  lighted  on 
this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 
vision."  But  womanhood  is  womanhood,  whatever  the  vessel  that 
contains  it.  And  woman  is  the  ordeal  bv  which  we  may  test  not 
only  the  individual  man  but  the  whole  society  and  civilization  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

How  do  we  stand?  It  is  not  long  since  women  were  whipped 
in  public,  since  acti-esses  were  refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground, 
since  women  dragged  trucks  on  all  fours  along  the  foul,  damp 
passages  of  our  coalmines,  performing  tasks  which  were  unfit  for 
beasts.  Woman  is  still  occasionally  hanged.  She  is  still  considered 
to  be  adequatelv  remuneratetl  by  a  wage  of  eight  shillings  a  week, 
of  which  six  shillings  goes  in  board  and  lodging,  and  two  shillings 
remain  for  those  delicate  acconiplishments,  that  softness  and  re- 
finement which  we  look  for  in  womanhood.  In  case  she  faints  over 
her  work,  the  time  she  loses  will  be  carefully  deducted  from  this 
wage,  and  any  fellow-worker  who  loses  time  by  going  to  her 
assistance  will  be  similarly  penalised.  She  is  still  liable  to  "  phossy 
jaw  "  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  one  penny  per 
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dozen  for  our  matchboxes.  She  still  dies  of  lead  poisoning  be- 
cause we  will  not  be  bothered  to  insist  on  leadless  glaze  for  our 
pottery.  She  still  bends  over  gasrings,  crimping  collars,  and  has 
epileptic  fits  in  consequence.  She  still  makes  our  macintoshes  and 
bicycle  tyres  under  conditions  which  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  held 
up  before  our  eyes  in  JSlo.  5  John  Street.  She  still  has  to  serve 
behind  bars  and  endure  the  coarse  chaff  of  half-boosed  men.* 
And  other  things  there  are,  things  unnameable  here,  but  no  review 
of  woman's  social  position  can  leave  them  out  of  account. 

Mr.  Felix  Moscheles  has  put  the  whole  tragic  story  in  his  picture, 
"  Sweated,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord,  1892."  It  was  painted  on  the 
publication  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on 
Sweating.  Before  that  committee  Mr.  Arnold  White  produced  a 
coat  made  for  sevenpence  halfpenny.  Working  fifteen  hours  a 
woman  could  make  four  such  coats  a  day,  and  out  of  the  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  thus  earned  would  pay  threepence  for  getting 
the  buttonholes  worked  and  fourpence  for  trimming.  Mr.  Mos- 
cheles shows  us  how  such  coats  are  made.  The  young  mother, 
with  her  fair  face,  has  been  working  far  into  the  night.  She  is 
worn  out  and  dozes  wearily  over  the  coat  in  her  hands.  Two 
children  lie  asleep,  without  bed  or  bedclothes,  on  the  floor.  The 
eldest  is  awake  and  first  rising.  The  look  in  his  eyes  shows 
that  he  is  first  beginning  to  understand.  The  children,  like  the 
mother,  are  fair  of  face.  There  is  nothing  repulsive  about  the 
picture  except  the  Mammon  system,  which  is  the  reason  for  its 
painting. 

There  is  no  Chivalry  in  Mammon.  His  strength  is  the  strength 
of  the  ogre,  the  tiger  and  the  ape — not  of  the  knight.  Not  without 
good  cause  did  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  paint  the  coarse,  bloated  Brute- 

*  "There  is  one  profession  that  is  closed  to  women  in  the  United  States — that  of  barmaid. 
That  professional  association  of  woman  with  man  when  he  is  apt  to  be  in  his  worst  animal  moods 
is  firmly  tabooed  in  America — all  honour  to  \l."—The  Land  of  Contrasts  :  a  Briton's  -vieiv  of  his 
American  Kin.      By  James  F.  Muirhead.      (John  Lane.) 

An  attempt  was  made  three  years  ago  to  introduce  the  English  barmaid  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
complete  failure. 
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God,  holding  down  with  his  claws  a  delicate  girl  who  kneels  help- 
less before  his  throne  of  piled-up  bores.  In  neither  picture  is 
there  anything  sensational  or  overdone,  they  are  nothing  but  sym- 
pathetic statements  of  fact,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  stirring 
call  to  whatever  sense  of  Chivalry  there  still  may  be  in  the  hearts 
of  young  Englishmen. 

"  Ah  but,"  I  am  told,  "  we  are  not  employers  of  labour  and, 
detest  it  as  we  may,  there's  practically  nothing  we  can  do  to  alter 
things."  Not  much  of  knighthood  in  such  an  answer.  The  more 
seeming  hopeless  the  quest,  the  more  eager  should  be  the  knight. 
It  is  wonderful  how  silent  we  are,  how  easily  we  take  it  all  for 
granted,  while  women  do  society's  drudgery,  while  they  make 
society's  chains,  its  shirts  and  matches  and  glazed  pottery  under 
such  conditions.  It  is  wonderful  how  sensitive,  how  vociterouslv 
solicitous  we  become  about  woman's  softness  and  delicacy  directly 
she  begins  to  compete  with  us  men  in  our  business  or  profession. 

But  we  don't  need  to  go  far  afield.  Society  'with  all  its  veneer 
is  full  of  unchivalrous  tone  towards  woman.  "Its  only  the  dress- 
maker," says  the  young  gentleman  of  the  house  as  he  hacks  an 
uncouth  slice  from  the  joint.  "  Don't  you  think,  Miss,"  said  a 
working  widow  to  a  young  lady  who  was  canvassing  tor  a  lady 
guardian,  "Don't  you  think  as  the  women  should  do  their  business 
in  a  separate  room,  them  men  is  so  rough."  "The  masculine 
includes  the  feminine,  as  being  the  worthier,"  says  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  in  expounding  the  rules  for  composite  agreement.  How 
often  one  is  regaled  after  dinner  with  story  after  story,  one  capping 
the  other,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  mother-in-law.  How 
repeatedly  one  hears  the  term  "old  woman"  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  how  seldom  as  a  term  of  honour.  "  The  reverend  form 
of  Female  eld,"  is  the  phrase  by  which  Charles  Lamb  seeks  to 
circumvent  the  inveterate  associations  of  the  term.  As  long  as 
boys  move  in  this  atmosphere  and  are  allowed  to  sing  in  chorus 
unchecked  such  songs  as  "  Oh  my  darling  Clementine,"  how  can 
we  be  surprised  that  on  growing  to  maturity,  they  disallow  women 
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who  have  sat  on  the  vestries,  from  sitting  on  the  Borough  Coun- 
cils, or  refuse  to  a  woman  who  has  taken  the  same  examination  as 
themselves,  the  degree  which  success  confers  on  a  man  ? 

But  one  may  dwell  too  long  on  things  which  one  would  more 
willingly  let  pass.  Neither  in  this,  nor  any  other  matter,  will  we 
judge  our  human  nature  by  its  feet  of  clay.  To  take  the  taste  out 
of  our  mouth,  may  I  read  a  passage  from  Charles  Lamb's  essay  on 
Modern  Gallantry.  I  can  imagine  nothing  further  removed  in  out- 
ward semblance  from  the  ancient  type  of  cavalier  than  this  desk- 
worn  London  clerk,  I  know  nothing  nearer  to  the  highest  ideal 
of  Chivalry  than  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  sister,  and  indeed  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  life  and  words. 

"Joseph  Paice  of  Bread  Street  Hill,  merchant  and  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  Company,  was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent 
gallantry  I  have  met  with.  Though  bred  a  Presbyterian  and  brought 
up  a  merchant,  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  He  had  not 
one  system  of  attention  to  females  in  the  drawing  room  and  another  in 
the  shop  or  at  the  stall.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  no  distinction, 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casualities  ot  a 
disadvantageous  situation.  I  have  seen  him  stand  bareheaded — smile 
if  you  please — to  a  poor  servant  girl,  while  she  has  been  enquiring  ot 
him  the  way  to  some  street,  in  such  a  posture  of  unforced  civility  as 
neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the  acceptance,  nor  himself  in  the  offer 
of  it.  He  was  no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word, 
after  women,  but  he  reverenced  and  upheld  in  every  form  in  which  it 
came  before  him,  womanhood.  I  have  seen  him — nay,  smile  not — 
tenderly  escorting  a  market  woman,  whom  he  had  encountered  in  a 
shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her  poor  basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might 
receive  no  damage,  with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a 
countess.  To  the  reverend  form  of  female  Eld  he  would  yield  the 
wall  (though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar  woman)  with  more  ceremony 
than  we  can  afford  to  show  our  grandams.  He  was  the  Preux  Chevalier 
of  Age,  the  Sire  Calidore  or  Sir  Tristan  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores 
or  Tristans  to  defend  them." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  on  and  to  see  how  Joseph  Paice  was 
taught  this  high  politeness  to  his  "inferiors"  by  the  lady  whom  he 
courted.     Miss  Susan  Winstanley  turned  a  deaf  ear  one  day  to  his 
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compliments  and  wooings,  because,  the  day  before,  she  had  heard 
him  rate  in  ungentle  terms  a  milliner  who  was  late  with  his  cravats. 
"  As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Winstanley,  and  a  young  lady,  a  reputed 
beauty,  and  known  to  be  of  fortune,  I  can  have  my  choice  of 
the  finest  speeches  from  the  mouth  of  this  very  fine  gentleman 
who  is  courting  me ;  but  if  I  had  been  poor  Mary  Such-a-one 
(naming  the  milliner)  and  had  failed  of  bringing  home  the 
cravats  to  the  appointed  hour,  though  perhaps  I  had  sat  up  half 
the  night  to  forward  them,  what  sort  of  compliment  should  I 
receive  then  ?  " 

So  much  for  man's  chivalry  to  woman.  There  is  also  woman's 
chivalry  to  man.  The  story  of  woman's  share  in  man's  heroism 
is  a  book  which  remains  yet  unwritten.  In  the  life-stories  of  the 
great  statesman,  the  great  self-sacrificing  philanthrophists,  the  poet, 
and  the  heroes  whom  the  world  admires,  we  catch  glimpses  of  this 
Chivalry,  a  thing  too  sacred  for  the  blazonry  of  print  and  the  gaze 
of  the  profane  crowd. 

There  is  also  woman's  chivalry  to  woman.  Of  that  much  might 
be  said,  especially  when  the  woman  is  a  shop  assistant.  But  it 
would  accord  ill  with  true  Chivalry  for  mere  man  to  speak  of 
this. 

There  is  the  Chivalry  ot  the  young  towards  the  old.  The  story 
of  our  schooldays  told  us  how  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  rose  in  a 
body  to  give  a  seat,  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  to  the  old  man,  who 
had  been  laughed  at  as  he  went  fumbling  along  from  row  to  row 
trying  to  find  a  place,  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  sour 
and  played  out  rake  that  description  of  old  age,  which  is  so  often 
and  so  irritatingly  quoted  as  Shakespeare's  own. 

"  I,ast  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 

But  no  sooner  arc  these  words  uttered  than  Shakespeare  shows  how 
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utterly  he  repudiates  this  view  of  Hfe.  In  strides  Orlando  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  his  old  servant  who  has  succumbed  to  the  strain 
of  long  fast  and  wandering,  and  the  Duke,  who  presides  over  all, 
says  to  him,  "Set  down  your  venerable  burden." 

More  and  more  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  in  Educa- 
tion Bills  and  Factory  Bills,  has  been  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  the 
old  to  the  young.  It  is  time  that  there  came  the  counterpart  of 
this,  which  should  insist  on  the  duty  of  the  young  to  the  old  in  a 
measure  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  So  long  as  a  journalist  can  think 
it  is  smart  to  speak  of  an  old  man  as  "  on  the  cemetery  side  of 
sixty,"  so  long  is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  Chivalry 
towards  the  old. 

There  is  a  Chivalry  of  the  old  towards  the  young.  It  is  not 
from  bad  literature  so  much,  nor  from  bad  associates  that  the  young 
fellow  first  entering  into  life  learns  evil  ways.  It  is  the  man  work- 
ing in  the  same  shop  or  warehouse,  who  makes  him  feel  that  it  is 
the  correct  thing  to  gamble  and  indulge  his  lower  passions  and 
take  delight  in  what  is  lewd.  Constantly  in  ways  we  do  not 
realize,  we  older  men  and  women  are  dashing  down  loose  stones 
on  the  young  climbers  who  are  coming  up  behind  us,  and  making 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  the  first  beginnings  of  that  moral 
warfare  which  is  appointed  for  us  all. 

To  my  own  thinking  Hooliganism  and  Peakyblinderism  are 
nothing  but  perverted  forms  of  Chivalry.  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  are  the  creation  of  the  Devil  for  the  Devil  never  yet  created 
anything.  All  he  can  do  is  to  take  what  God  makes  and  pervert 
it  to  evil  shape  and  use.  When  I  see  the  revolt  of  the  street  rough 
against  the  narrow  restraints  of  humdrum  life,  his  sense  of  leader- 
ship and  comradeship,  his  pluck  and  esprit-de-corps,  I  seem  to 
discern  in  him  a  sadly  distorted  image  of  the  ancient  knight,  and, 
discerning  that,  to  hope,  as  I  could  not  hope  before,  that  right 
method,  "  the  more  excellent  way,"  may  find  for  these  Ishmaels 
their  right  place  and  service  in  the  body  politic. 

Most  interesting  of  all  and  most  difficult  to  treat  is  the  chivalry 
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of  business.  I  knew  a  business  man  who  made  his  money  in  a  way 
most  so-called  gentlemen  would  despise,  as  a  retail  trader.  His  sons 
both  earned  scholarships  at  a  public  school  and  one  of  them  won 
a  scholarship  at  College  ;  of  his  own  accord  he  repaid  in  full  the 
amount  of  these  scholarships  that  other  needy  boys  might  benefit 
by  the  opportunity  his  sons  did  not  need.  In  all  my  professional 
experience,  this  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  where  such  a  thing 
has  been  done.  I  have  known  many  cases  where  the  scholarship 
money  has  been  put  in  the  bank  for  the  boy  to  have  at  his  majority, 
or  where  it  has  even  been  made  over  to  him  as  pocket  money.  I 
trust  there  are  more  instances  of  such  chivalry  than  I  wot  of,  they 
are  much  needed  in  English  education.  At  any  rate,  I  take  this  as 
an  example  to  prove  what  many  are  inclined  to  doubt,  namely, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Chivalry  in  business. 

It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from  what  is  strangely  called 
"  common  honestv."  But  even  common  honesty  becomes  invested 
with  all  the  gallantry  of  knighthood  if  a  man  has  pluck  to  do  the 
honest  thing  when  everyone  else  does  the  opposite,  I  was  asking 
not  long  ago  about  the  freight  charge  of  milk  from  Warwickshire 
to  London.  "  Well,"  I  was  told,  "  the  rate  is  one  penny  per  gallon, 
the  tins  hold  seventeen  gallons  but  we  register  for  sixteen.  Some 
tools  began  registering  for  seventeen  gallons.  A  Scotch  firmer 
started  it." 

There  is,  therefore,  still  some  "  susceptibility  of  principle  "  left 
in  business,  though  the  floating  of  companies  on  the  most  approved 
lines,  the  corners  in  wheat,  cotton  or  corn,  the  development  of 
Trusts,  and  the  general  crushing  out  of  the  weak,  the  prevalence 
of  illicit  commissions  and  trade  bribes,  might  lead  one  to  the 
(-)pposite  conclusion. 

"Yes,  but,"  one  is  told,"  business  is  business;  it's  a  sort  of 
fight,  and,  after  all,  one  can't  fight  with  kid  gloves  and  rose  water." 
We  take  this  objector  at  his  word.  Business  is  a  sort  of  fight. 
Let  us  then  fight,  in  business  as  at  football,  on  fair  terms — if  we 
fight  for  money,  let  each  know  what  the  conditions  are  and  let 
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my  rival  fairly  pit  his  prophetic  faculty  against  mine.  Instead  of 
which,  see  how  each  business  man  greedily  avails  himself  of  any 
access  to  secret  knowledge.  Here  are  the  confidential  clerks  of  a 
large  financial  firm.  They  receive  ^^600  each  per  annum.  But 
in  addition  they  have  ^20,000  of  the  firm's  capital  placed  at  their 
disposal  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  market  in  the  shares  of  the 
companies  which  are  under  their  own  firm's  control.  What  w^on- 
der,  if  knowing  all  that  is  behind  the  scene,  these  clerks  find  their 
annual  share  of  the  plunder  amounts  to  nearly  twice  their  regular 
stipend. 

/V  cotton  warehouse  is  burned  down.  The  firm,  whose  cotton 
is  burned,  makes  a  claim  for  a  far  higher  price  per  pound  than  they 
would  have  dreamed  of  asking  in  fair  market.  The  insurance  man 
comes  to  inquire,  and  the  whole  saleroom  staff  is  made  to  support 
the  lie. 

If  such  are  the  ways  in  which  fortunes  are  made,  better  to  break 
stones  on  the  road  or  sweep  a  crossing  than  roll  in  a  gilded  chariot 
and  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

But  men  are  better  than  their  system,  and  Chivalry  in  trade  is 
commoner  than  one  thinks,  though  all  the  premium  is  on  the  other 
side.  Two  instances  in  modern  journalism  readily  occur  ;  when 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times  was  killed  in  the  Soudan,  the  Daily 
Mail  at  once  came  forward  and  put  their  telegrams  at  the  disposal 
of  a  rival.  Recent  years  have  seen  at  least  three  editors  of  large 
and  important  daily  papers  resign  their  position  rather  than  resign 
their  concientious  convictions.  I  am  told  that  when  Nettlefolds 
knew  that  their  patent  screw  would  kill  all  others,  they  went  round, 
offered  to  buy  up  all  other  screw  businesses  at  fair  valuation.  One 
concern  refused  the  offer,  and  in  the  end  their  business  was  ruined 
by  the  rival  screw.  The  Nettlefolds  bought  up  the  business  on 
the  same  terms  as  originally  offered.  This  was  more  than  courtesy, 
it  was  the  Chivalry  of  old. 

Here  is  another  instance,  personally  vouched  for.  A  competitor 
of  a  small  firm  offers  the  landlord  of  the  small  firm's  premises  a 
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much  higher  rent  for  these  premises  than  the  small  firm  is  paying, 
but  the  landlord  renews  the  agreement  with  his  tenants  on  the  old 
terms. 

With  these  cases  before  one,  one  may  perhaps  attempt  to  draw 
a  line  between  "  common  honesty  "  (so-called)  and  Chivalry  in 
business.  It  is  this.  Every  one  takes  care  that  his  neighbour  shall 
not  cheat  him.  That  is  according  to  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
But  when  a  man  comes  to  take  care  that  he  do  not  cheat  his  neigh- 
hour — even  though  it  be  in  so  commonplace  a  matter  as  an  income 
tax  return,  and  that  neighbour  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— from  that  moment  that  man,  however  mean  his  trade,  takes  rank 
with  the  best  born  knights  of  old,  and  though  his  banner  does  not 
float  over  a  skull  at  Westminster,  yet,  in  his  presence,  one  feels 
uplifted  with  the  same  high  spirit  ot  worship  as  in  those  high- 
roofed  aisles. 

It  is  with  the  war  of  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry  as  it  is 
with  the  war  of  conflicting  armies,  men  are  better  than  the  system. 
Constantly  in  this  war  we  have  seen  on  both  sides  the  spirit  of 
generous  chivalry  which  shall  ultimatelv  triumph  over  the  war  spirit 
itself.  All  that  is  best  in  man  springs  forward  where  helplessness 
or  wounded  weakness  appeal  straight  to  his  heart.  The  wounded 
Highlander  bids  the  surgeon  first  attend  to  the  suflering  burgher; 
the  Boer  takes  the  hated  rooinek  into  his  home  and  cares  for  him 
as  one  of  his  own  family.  These  things  are  an  earnest  of  what 
shall  be  when  the  long  travailing  of  the  creation  shall  cease  because 
the  sons  of  God  are  manifested. 

And  so  in  trade.  The  real  typical  business  man,  the  "  economic 
man,"  postulated  by  the  early  political  economists,  the  man  no 
better  than  the  system,  would  be  l^benezer  Scrooge.  Such  a  man 
is  hardly,  it  at  all,  to  be  found.  Men,  because  they  are  men,  rise 
ab(we  the  system  and  when  they  carry  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  into 
their  trade  -  when  they  would  rather  be  poor  than  rich  through 
their  brcthen's  poverty — when  they  will  choose  with  Pestatozzi 
*'  to  live  like  beggars  that  beggars  may  live  like  men  " — this  spirit 
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is  the  death  of  that  war  in  trade  which  we  call  competition,  it  is 
the  dawn  of  co-operation  and  industrial  peace, 

"  When  all  men's  good 
Is  each  man's  rule  and  universal  peace 
Shall  lie  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  Golden  Year." 
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By  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge. 

r  is  often  said  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  great- 
est men,  and  for  the  contemporary  world  there  is  a  deep 
and  literal  truth  in  the  statement.  Fix  upon  any  period 
of  the  world's  historv,  and  ask  who  ot  all  living  at  that 
epoch  would  be  the  one  best  known  and  most  thought 
of  by  posterity.  Occasionally  it  is  some  Cssar  or  Alexander  or 
Cromwell,  but  how  often  is  it  not  some  obscure  villager  of  whom 
the  Court  and  nobles  have  never  heard.  How  frequently  it 
happens  that  if  his  name  be  known  to  the  average  citizen,  the 
knowledge  is  mingled  with  something  like  contempt. 

Take  the  time  of  Socrates  for  instance  ;  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  of  all  the  wise  men  of  Athens  at  that  splendid  era 
Socrates  was  the  wisest,  how  absurd  it  seemed,  and  who  was  more 
astonished  than  Socrates  himself.'' 

Or  take  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Emperors,  when  a  peasant 
named  John  was  preaching  in  a  wilderness  in  Syria. 

Or  a  later  time,  in  the  midst  of  splendid  Imperial  enterprise 
and  distinguished  h^lizabethan  names  like  Drake  and  Raleigh  and 
Burleigh,  when  William  Shakespeare  was  writing  Plays  at  a  little 
town  on  the  Avon  in  Warwickshire. 

Or  coming  still  nearer  to  our  own  place  and  time,  who  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  at  the  end  of  last  century  : 
who  but  the  man  whom  the  mob  expelled,  and  whose  works  they 
burned — Joseph  Priestley. 

Ven  years  ago  we  cannot  tell  who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  man.  But  for  all  I  know  it  may  have  been  that  serene 
old  figure  spending  the  evening  of  his  lite  at  Coniston,  to  whom 
the  eves  of  a  few  disciples  here  and  there  turned  as  to  one  who 
had  preached  to  them  a  veritable  gospel,  "who  had  given  back  to 

*    A  Lecture  (iclivcred  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birminj.'h.im,  20th  March,  1901. 
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their  eyes  the  hills  and  clouds  as  from  a  fresh  consecration,"  "had 
rescued  monuments  of  man's  noblest  effort  from  forgetfulness  and 
sometimes  from  destruction,"  "had  taught  that  at  the  root  of  all 
excellence  in  Art,  all  perception  in  Science,  and  all  true  National 
greatness  lie  the  old  homely  virtues"  ;  and  "that  not  in  competi- 
tion but  in  helpfulness,  not  in  self-assertion  but  in  reverence,  is  to 
be  found  the  power  of  life."* 

But  after  he  and  others  had  passed,  suppose  we  had  been  asked 
six  months  ago  who  was  the  man  in  this  country  whose  vital  in- 
fluence upon  the  race  hereafter  should  be  most  recognised,  we 
could  not  have  told  ;  but  if  some  oracle  had  asserted  that  Frederic 
Myers  of  Cambridge  was  that  man,  I  for  one  would  not  have 
been  surprised.  At  any  rate  I  consider  him  to  have  been  a  great 
man ;  and  how  he  will  appear  henceforward  it  is  for  posterity  to 
say,  not  for  us. 

To  the  outward  eye  of  the  world  he  was  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector of  Schools  for  the  Cambridge  District,  and  he  lived  a 
quiet  and  unobstrusive  and  studious  life  in  a  house  he  had  built 
near  Cambridge,  to  v/hich  all  manner  of  men  were  wont  to  go, 
from  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, down  to  comparatively  obscure  men  of  science  like  myself. 

He  was  born  in  1843  at  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  the  son  of 
the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  and  his  early  youth  was  coloured  and 
glorified  by  memories  of  the  Lake  District  and  of  Wordsworth. 
He  has  himself  described  some  of  his  feelings  as  a  child  in  a  slight 
autobiographical  sketch  which  may  some  day  see  the  light. 

He  possessed  the  advantage  of  an  educated  ancestrv,  both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  appearing  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  and  his  mother  being  one  of  the  Marshalls  of  the 
Lake  District.  His  father  was  a  broad  church  clergyman,  before 
breadth  of  view  became  the  fashion,  and  among  his  friends  as 
young  men   were   those   who   afterwards   became  known  as  Dr. 

*  Quotations  from  a  Memorial  to  Mr.  Ruskin  after  an  illness  in  1SS5  which  I  had  some 
share  in  drawing  up  and  sending. 
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Jowett,  Dean  Stanley,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Harvey  Good- 
win, Bishop  of  CarHsle. 

The  early  days  of  youth  are  vitally  important  in  giving  the  key- 
note to  a  life,  and  his  own  description  of  two  salient  influence?, 
first,  the  natural  scenery  surrounding  his  birthplace  at  Keswick, 
whence  he  moved  on  the  death  of  his  father,  at  eight  years  old,, 
and  secondly,  his  early  introduction  to  Virgil,  are  very  striking. 

His  keen  admiration  and  almost  worship  of  Virgil  lasted 
throughout  his  life.  There  was  a  time  when  he  is  said  to  have 
known  the  whole  of  The  Mneid  by  heart.  Certainly  his  memory 
for  poetry  of  all  kinds  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  and  his 
prose  essay  on  Virgil  and  another  on  Tennyson  stand  out  lumi- 
nously amid  the  literature  of  to-day. 

His  earliest  and  best  known  published  writing  was  a  poem  called 
Saint  Paul,  written  in  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  Christianity,  which 
afterwards  waned  into  a  dreary  Agnosticism,  only  to  be  revived 
again  in  a  modified  form  by  the  scientific  studies  of  which  I  am 
going  to  speak.  His  writings  altogether  do  not  bulk  large.  They 
are,  besides  Saint  Paul,  another  later  volume  of  poems,  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Reneival  of  Youth  and  other  Poems  \  a 
Monograph  on  Wordsworth  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series; 
three  volumes  of  Essays  published  by  Macmillan,  one  called  Clas- 
sical, another  Modern,  and  the  third  Science  and  a  Future  Life. 

A  great  part  of  the  introductory  matter  to  two  large  volumes 
published  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  under  the  name 
Phantasms  of  the  Living,  is  from  his  pen;  and  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  Proceedings  of  that  Society  are  full  of  his  writing.  He  also 
wrote  the  preface  to  Shellev  in  Ward's  collection  of  English  Poets. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  his  writings  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  I  asked  my  colleague  the  Professor 
of  Literature,  Dr.  Maciieile  Dixon,  to  express  his  opinion,  and  I 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following  critical  gem  : 

"  If  students  of  literature  hold  resolutely  by  the  touchstone  of 
stvle,  it  is  because  thev  find  in  it  a  promise  of  all  the  major  virtues. 
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a  sure  mark  of  the  distinguished  mind.  Amid  to-day's  welter  of 
uncontrolled  and  purposeless  verbiage,  such  work  as  that  of  Myers 
is  doubly  precious  ;  unimpaired  by  contact  with  what  is  weak  and 
worthless  in  contemporary  writing,  it  not  only  shines  in  itselt,  but 
carries  on  the  noble  traditions  of  our  literature.  As  a  man  of 
letters,  his  distinction  was  in  part  due  to  the  breadth  and  refine- 
ment of  his  scholarship,  which  could  suffer  no  conventional  accent, 
since  in  his  ears  ever  sounded  the  language  of  the  poets  who  were 
his  lifelong  companions,  and  since  he  moved  along  the  difficult 
paths  of  philosophical  speculation  as  one  familiar  with  the  high 
things  of  the  intellectual  world. 

His  stvle,  always  choice,  always  charged,  even  surcharged,  with 
thought,  kindled  when  it  touched  a  subject  near  his  heart  into  a 
flame  of  brilliance  ;  his  phrases  vibrated  in  unison  with  his  feelings. 
Eminent  as  scholar,  psychologist,  poet,  as  a  critic  ot  poetry,  it 
quality  alone  be  the  test  of  work,  he  must  be  assigned  a  place  not 
far  below  the  best.  He  took  his  readers  captive,  not  only  because 
his  knowledge  was  profound,  his  instinct  unfailing,  but  because  by 
reason  of  the  emotional  and  imaginative  sympathy  with  his  author 
of  which  he  was  capable,  there  is  heard  in  him  the  note  of  an  almost 
passionate  appreciation,  of  which  I  believe  the  palmary  example  in 
our  language  is  the  Essay  on  Virgil,  Myers  claimed  for  poetry, 
as  indeed  for  all  high  art — and  I  do  not  think  the  future  will  dis- 
allow the  claim — that  though  its  oracles  are  not  those  of  a  passion- 
less reason  or  a  studious  enquiry,  they  are  none  the  less  authentic 
revelations  that  well  up  from  some  unfathomed  depth  of  being, 
the  divine  enclasping  region  where  are  wrought  the  web  and  the 
woof  of  our  mortal  life  and  destiny.  There  are  few,  I  think, 
among  those  who  concern  themselves  seriously  with  literature  who 
have  not  felt  his  charm,  his  dignity,  his  inspiration,  and  who  have 
not  compared  with  some  disquietude  their  own  coldness  with  his 
strenuous  allegiance  to  the  best  of  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
vision." 

The  main  work  of  Myer's  life  lay  in  a  scientific  direction,  in 
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connection  with  experimental  psychology  and  study  of  the  facul- 
ties, especially  the  more  unrecognised  and  obscure  faculties,  of 
human  nature.  In  this  field  he  had  no  equal;  and  his  right  judg- 
ment of  these  matters,  attained  after  nearly  forty  years  ot  study, 
has  yet  to  appear  in  two  posthumous  volumes  which  he  has  left 
almost  ready  for  the  press.  His  nomenclature,  necessitated  by  the 
novelty  of  the  phenomena  considered,  will  dominate  the  new  science 
henceforward. 

The  labours  of  the  Society  founded  by  Barrett,  Gurney,  Myers, 
and  Sidgwick,  and  of  which   Mr.   Ruskin  was  an  interested  and 
honorary  member,  have  resulted  in  the  scientific  establishment  of 
"  Telepathy,"  or  communication  between  mind  and  mind  by  other 
than  the  customary  organs  of  sense.      And  the  luminous  hypo- 
thesis by  which  Myers  succeeded  in  unifying  a  large  number  ot  at 
first  sight  strange  and  unfamiliar  and   in  some  cases  almost  in- 
credible  facts,  was  his  hypothesis  of  an  enlarged   personality  or 
subliminal  self  belonging  to  each  individual,  of  which  only  a  por- 
tion was  manifested  here  and  now  through  the  material  body  which 
serves  as  its  temporary  instrument  of  manifestation.      By  this  hy- 
pothesis he  was  able  to  recognise  the  connecting  thread  running 
through  the  otherwise  isolated  and  detached  phenomena  of  abnor- 
mal memory,  multiple  personality,  clairvoyant  vision,  hallucina- 
tions,  trance-lucidity,  automatisms,  self  suggestions,    hypnotism, 
dreams,  and  the  waking  visions  of  genius.     Moreover  this  theory 
of  an  enlarged  existence,  of  which  we  are  only  conscious  of  a  part 
here  and  now,  led  him  to  an  acceptance  though  with  much  modi- 
fication of  the  old  Platonic  idea  of  prc-existence  in  some  fashion, 
and  in  a  very  real  fashion  of  post-existence,  so  that  for  him  on 
scientific  grounds,  as  for  many  on  religious  grounds,  death  was  a 
mere  physical  event :  it  was  an  adversity  which  must  happen  to  the 
body,  but  it  was  not  one  of  those  evil  things  which  may  assault 
and  hurt  the  soui. 

An  important  and   momentous  event  truly,  even   as   birth   is; 
a  temporarv   lapse   of  consciousness,  even   as  trance   may   be ;    a 
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waking  up  to  strange  and  new  surroundings,  like  a  more  thorough 
emigration  than  any  that  can  be  undertaken  on  a  planet ;  but  a 
destruction  or  lessening  of  power  no  whit.  Rather  an  enhance- 
ment of  existence,  an  awakening  from  this  earthly  dream,  a  casting 
o^  of  the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  and  putting  on  of  a  body  more 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  emancipated  spirit,  a  wider  field  of 
service,  a  gradual  opportunity  of  re-uniting  with  the  many  who 
have  gone  before.  So  he  believed,  on  what  he  thought  a  sure 
foundation  of  experience,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  belief  he 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  perennial  effort  and  unending  pro- 
gress : 

"Say,  could  aught  else  content  thee?  which  were  best, 

After  so  brief  a  battle  an  endless  rest, 

Or  the  ancient  conflict  rather  to  renew, 

By  the  old  deeds  strengthened  mightier  deeds  to  do." 

Such  was  his  faith  :  by  this  he  lived,  and  in  this  he  died.  Re- 
ligious men  in  all  ages  have  had  some  such  faith,  perhaps  a  more 
restful  and  less  strenuous  faith ;  but  to  Myers  the  faith  did  not 
come  by  religion  :  he  would  have  described  himself  as  one  who 
walked  by  sight  and  knowledge  rather  than  by  faith,  and  his  eager 
life-long  struggle  for  knowledge  was  in  order  that  he  might  by 
no  chance  be  mistaken. 

To  some,  conviction  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible — thev 
are  the  many  who  know  not  what  science  is ;  to  others,  conviction 
of  this  kind  seems  unnecessary — they  are  the  favoured  few  who 
feel  that  they  have  grasped  all  needed  truth  by  revelation  or  bv 
intuition.  But  by  a  tew  here  and  there,  even  now,  this  avenue  to 
knowledge  concerning  the  unseen  is  felt  to  be  open.  Mvers 
believed  that  hereafter  it  would  become  open  to  all.  He  knew 
that  the  multitude  could  appreciate  science  no  more,  perhaps 
less,  than  they  can  appreciate  religion ;  but  he  knew  further  that 
when  presently  any  truth  becomes  universallv  accepted  by  scientific 
men,  it  will  penetrate  downwards  and  be  accepted  by  ordinary 
persons,  as  they  now  accept  any  other  established  doctrine,  such 
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as  the  planetary  position  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system  or  the 
evolution  of  species,  not  because  they  have  made  a  study  of  the 
matter,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  born. 

If  continuity  of  existence  and  intelligence  across  the  guU  of 
death  really  can  ever  be  thus  proved,  it  surelv  is  a  desirable  and 
worthy  object  for  science  to  aim  at.  There  be  some  religious 
men  of  little  faith  who  resent  this  attempted  intrusion  of  scientific 
proof  into  their  arena,  as  if  they  had  a  limited  field  which  could 
be  encroached  upon.  Those  men  do  not  realise,  as  Myers  did,  the 
wealth  of  their  inheritance.  Thev  little  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  universe,  the  unimagined  scope  of  the  regions 
still,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  beyond  the  grasp  of  what  we  now  call 
science. 

Nor  was  it  only  upon  material  things  that  he  looked  with  the 
eye  of  prescience  and  of  hope.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  hopeful 
concerning  his  ultimate  destiny.  Infinite  progress,  infinite  har- 
mony, infinite  love,  these  were  the  things  which  filled  and  dom- 
inated his  existence  :  limits  for  him  were  repellent  and  impossible. 
Limits  conditioned  by  the  flesh  and  bv  impertection,  by  rebellion, 
by  blindness,  and  by  error,  these  are  obvious,  these  he  adniitted 
and  lamented  to  the  full ;  but  ultimate  limits,  impassable  barriers, 
cessation  of  development,  a  highest  in  the  scale  of  being  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  to  go,  these  he  would  not  admit,  these 
seemed  to  him  to  contradict  all  that  he  had  gleaned  of  the  essence 
and  meaning  of  existence. 

Principalities  and  Powers  on  and  on,  up  and  up,  without  limit 
now  and  for  ever,  this  was  the  dominant  note  of  his  mind  ;  and  if 
he  seldom  used  the  word  God  except  in  poetry,  or  employed  the 
customary  phrases,  it  was  because  everything  was  so  supremely  real 
to  him  ;  and  God,  the  personified  totality  of  existence,  too  blinding 
a  conception  to  conceive. 

For  practical  purposes  something  less  loftv  served,  and  he  could 
return  from  cosmic  speculations  to  the  simple  everyday  life,  which 
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is  for  all  of  us  the  immediate  business  in  hand,  and  which,  if 
patiently  pursued,  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  more  than  could  be 
desired  or  deserved  : 

"  Live  thou  and  love !  so  best  and  only  so 
Can  thy  one  soul  into  the  One  Soul  flow, — 
Can  thy  small  life  to  Life's  great  centre  flee, 
And  thou  be  nothing,  and  the  Lord  in  thee." 

In  all  this  I  do  not  say  he  was  right — who  am  I  to  say  that  such 
a  man  was  right  or  wrong? — but  it  was  himself:  it  was  not  so 
much  his  creed  as  himself.  He  with  his  whole  being  and  person- 
ality, at  first  slowly  and  painfully,  with  many  rebuffs  and  after 
much  delay  and  hesitation,  but  in  the  end  richly  and  enthusiastically, 
rose  to  this  height  of  emotion,  of  conviction,  and  of  serenity ; 
though  perhaps  to  few  he  showed  it. 

"  Either  we  cannot  or  we  hardly  dare 
Breathe  forth  that  vision  into  earthly  air; 
And  if  ye  call  us  dreamers,  dreamers  then 
Be  we  esteemed  amid  you  waking  men  ; 
Hear  us  or  hear  not  as  ye  choose  ;  but  we 
Speak  as  we  can,  and  are  what  we  must  be." 

Not  that  he  believed  easily  :  let  no  man  think  that  his  faith 
came  easily  and  cost  him  nothing.  He  has  himself  borne  witness 
to  the  struggle,  the  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered.  His  was 
a  keenly  emotional  nature.  What  he  felt,  he  felt  strongly  ;  what 
he  believed,  he  believed  in  no  half-hearted  or  conventional  manner. 
When  he  doubted,  he  doubted  fiercely  ;  but  the  pain  of  the  doubt 
only  stimulated  him  to  effort,  to  struggle  ;  to  know  at  least  the 
worst  and  doubt  no  longer.  He  was  content  with  no  half  know- 
ledge, no  clouded  faith,  he  must  know  or  he  must  suffer,  and  in 
the  end  he  believed  that  he  knew. 
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Bv  Richard  Whiteingr. 

HAVE  sometimes  thought  that  Ruskin  was  greatest  as 
a  social  reformer.  In  saying  this,  one  has  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  parodox,  for  of  course  his  great  strength  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  his  art  teaching,  while  his  social  reform 
was  long  regarded  as  merely  an  amiable  weakness.  But 
art  is  so  much  a  matter  of  impressions,  though  we  would  fain  have 
it  a  thing  of  eternal  principles,  that  new  impressions  may  leave  a 
critic  still  unassailable,  and  yet  still  without  a  school.  His  im- 
portance as  a  social  reformer  is  that  he  has  restored  morals  to 
political  economy.  What  he  taught  is  taught  by  everybody  now. 
It  is  implicit  in  the  action  not  only  of  Parliament  but  of  the  smallest 
Parish  Council.  They  try  to  govern  in  the  interests  of  the  many, 
and  to  stand  between  the  industrial  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 
This  was  not  a  thing  of  his  invention.  On  the  contrary  political 
economy  in  splendid  isolation  from  ethics,  against  which  he  pro- 
tested, was  itself  a  new  thing,  whilst  its  alliance  with  morals  was  as 
old  as  civilized  man.  The  union  had  grown  out  of  fashion  in  his 
day.  He  simply  brought  it  in  again  at  the  point  of  his  magic  pen. 
I  he  aim  of  his  science  of  political  economy  was,  as  he  once 
happily  put  it,  the  "production  of  souls  of  good  quality."  He 
saw  that  the  main  business  of  all  institutions  was  the  promotion  of 
happiness  by  the  culture  of  the  moral  being.  He  taught  that  vou 
had  done  absolutely  nothing,  when  you  had  provided  merely  tor 
the  man  cunning  in  craft  at  the  expense  of  his  cunning  in  the  gifts 
ot  the  spirit,  and  that  as  a  state  with  equal  eye  surveying  all,  a 
sort  ot  earthly  providence,  it  was  your  true  business  to  produce 
character.  It  is  by  this  touchstone  of  the  promotion  of  character, 
of  happiness,  that  he  tested  the  whole  scheme  of  political  economy^ 

•    A  Lecture  lielivcrci  before  the  Ruikin  Society  of  Birmingham,  March  6th,  1901. 
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iiitroduced  by  Adam  Smith,  and  elaborated,  not  always  happily  for 
the  reputation  of  the  master,  by  his  followers.  If  one  had  to  put 
it  in  a  still  more  whimsical  way  than  his  own  (and,  as  others  taught 
by  parable,  he  loved  to  teach  by  surprises),  one  might  sav  that  his 
whole  scheme  of  life  was  a  sort  of  magnificent  deportment,  the 
deportment  of  the  soul.  He  held  that  the  end  and  aim  of  man's 
existence  in  this  world  is  simply  to  play  the  game,  if  I  may  use 
one  of  the  cant,  but  highly  expressive  locutions  of  the  day.  The 
stake  is  of  quite  minor  importance  ;  the  play's  the  thing.  The 
winnings  are  but  a  handful  of  jinging  counters,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  are  won  or  lost  is  the  all-in-all  of  glory  and  of  delight, 
the  true  rigour  of  the  game.  So  he  was  less  concerned  with  the 
output  as  to  quantity,  than  with  the  input  as  to  quality,  in  the 
effect  of  work  upon  the  worker.  As  everybody  knows  he  held 
that  all  would  be  right  if  the  work  were  faithfully  undertaken, 
faithfully  done,  done  with  a  love  of  it,  with  a  desire  to  make  it 
the  doer's  very  best.  So  again,  to  put  his  system  in  a  phrase,  his 
art  of  life  was  an  art  for  art's  sake.  Here  once  more  we  have  to 
avoid  reading  a  merely  superficial  meaning  into  the  phrase.  It  was 
not  the  art  for  art's  sake  of  the  aesthetes  ;  it  was  very  curiously 
the  opposite,  for  its  essence  was  moral  beauty,  moral  endeavour. 
Political  economy  he  said  in  effect  must  have  virtue  and  not  wealth 
for  its  aim,  or  it  must  cease  to  be.  It  must  indeed  keep  this  aim 
more  steadily  in  view  than  any  other  science,  lest  it  should  be  sub- 
dued to  the  grosser  things  it  works  in,  as  a  coal-heaver  must  be 
more  vigilantly  cleanly  than  a  clerk.  To  attempt  to  make  it  a 
mere  science  of  Soil  und  Haben,  irrespective  of  moral  issues,  was 
to  be  unscientific  to  the  very  last  degree.  He  put  this  in  his  wonted 
way  when  he  asked,  why  not  poison  people  to  get  their  money,  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  as  in  fact  you  sometimes  do  poison  them 
now  by  adulteration  .?  Why  not  the  ancient  and  honourable  High- 
land method  of  blackmail,  down  to  the  most  artistic  pocket  picking,^ 
If  one  were  arguing  it  for  victory  as  in  some  scholastic  dispute,  it 
would  really  be  difficult  to  say  how  these  things  are  to  be  excluded 
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from  a  science  of  getting  rich,  if  that  science  is  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  morals.  Once  admit  that  it  is  not  independent  of  them, 
and  you  destroy  your  entire  case  for  an  economy  unconditioned  by 
anything  but  self-interest,  for  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  any 
moral  restraint  soon  plays  havoc  with  your  entire  fable. 

At  first  it  was  Athanasius  contra  mundum.  We  can  form  no 
idea  in  our  day  of  the  rancour  with  which  his  views  were  assailed. 
Unto  this  Last,  which  Frederic  Harrison  has  rightly  pronounced 
one  of  his  chief  works,  and  the  point  of  departure  between  his 
earlier  and  his  later  teaching,  had  to  be  cut  short  in  publication  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine.  Thackeray  soon  found  that  he  had  made 
a  great  mistake  in  engaging  this  star  performer  for  his  new  popular 
entertainment.  The  contributions  nearly  wrecked  the  magazine, 
and  they  were  stopped  at  all  hazards.  I'hackeray,  as  a  writer,  with 
a  fellow  feeling  for  his  mates,  must  have  winced  in  performing  this 
surgical  operation.  But  he  had  no  alternative.  The  foot-notes  of 
the  subsequent  reprint  in  book  form  show  what  abuse  Ruskin  had 
to  deal  with.  We  may  imagine  what  kind  of  epistolary  opprobrium 
reached  the  office  itself. 

And  yet  but  forty  years  or  so  stand  between  us  and  that  time. 
Nothing  could  better  show  how  fast  we  have  moved.  For  while 
such  teaching  is  still  far  from  universal  acceptance,  it  is  now  received 
with  respect  as  the  doctrine  of  a  great  and  growing  school.  It 
was  outside  the  pale  of  controversy  then  ;  it  is  well  within  it  in  our 
day,  Ruskin  is  still,  if  you  like,  a  heretic  for  the  old  gang  of 
economists,  but  he  is  only  an  erring  brother  at  the  worst.  They 
cannot  choose  but  make  terms  with  him,  for  his  sect  has  really  be- 
come a  church.  His  ideas  are  those  of  every  advanced  school. 
They  tincture  all  the  programmes.  He  has  been  hardly  less  for- 
tunate with  his  "  points "  than  the  Chartists  of  old.  We  have 
actually  with  us  universal  elementarv  education.  We  have  State 
technical  schools  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  other 
technical  schools  that  are  just  as  good,  the  creation  of  private  en- 
terprise fearful  that  the  State  should  not  go  fast  enough  to  save 
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us,  in  the  industrial  struggle.  I  think  that  residents  of  Birming- 
ham will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  have  also  old  age  pen- 
sions, if  not  as  an  actual  measure,  at  least  as  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  day.  State  workshops  have  yet  to  come,  perhaps  even  as  a 
question.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ruskin  did  not  ask  for 
them  as  substitutes  for  private  enterprise,  but  only  as  high  exem- 
plars of  what  such  enterprise  should  be.  He  thought  that  the 
state  work-shop  should  be  something  like  a  University  Fellowship 
of  labour,  where  good  work  was  done  in  and  for  itselt,  where  the 
conditions  were  not  primarily  those  ot  supply  and  demand,  but 
where  the  craftsman  was  in  a  manner  endowed  for  the  labours  of 
research.  I  daresay  the  chief  opposition  to  a  measure  of  this  sort 
would  come  from  the  workmen  themselves,  because  at  present  thev 
are  not  quite  far  sighted,  perhaps  not  quite  disinterested  enough 
to  see  the  importance  of  it.  There  is  a  tendency  among  them  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  scheme  that  makes  the  lot  of  the  few, 
even  of  their  own  order,  better  than  the  lot  of  the  many.  They 
do  not  as  yet  see  their  interest  in  the  high  standard.  If  they  were 
wiser  I  venture  to  think  they  would  see  it.  They  would  see  that 
even  in  the  public  offices  as  they  stand,  the  more  leisurely  rules  ot 
labour  and  the  not  ungenerous  scales  of  pay  should  be  maintained 
in  the  interest  ot  the  workers  at  large.  As  it  is  they  would  bring 
down  the  lot  of  the  humblest  attendant  in  a  museum  or  public  gal- 
lery, to  the  exact  level  of  the  unskilled  labour  of  their  own  guilds. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake.  They  should  do  their  utmost  to 
level  up  to  the  happier  lot,  and  to  make  it  a  "  sealed  pattern  "  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  for  the  benefit  of  all,  Another  of  the 
points  of  his  charter.  State  work  for  the  unemployed  has  still 
hardly  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  question,  since  we  hear  of  it 
only  with  long  intermissions,  when  the  frost  happens  to  lie  too 
long  on  the  ground.  With  him,  of  course,  it  was  no  measure  of 
outdoor  relief.  As  to  his  other  points  we  have  actually  with  us 
the  reform  of  the  liquor  laws,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions 
of  life  generally  tor  the  worker.      His  principles  covered  all  these, 
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as  they  cover  well  nigh  every  hopeful  utterance  of  the  most  advanced 
programme  of  the  day. 

As  it  is  now,  so  was  it  in  the  beginning.  We  need  not  go  back 
before  the  beginning  of  years,  but  we  mav  remember  that  Plato 
in  the  first  great  economic  treatise  ever  written,  shows  that  the 
conflict  of  interests  between  rich  and  poor  leads  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  state,  in  other  words  attests  his  sense  of  the  truth  that  the 
business  of  the  legislator  is  to  make  their  interests  identical.  An- 
tiquitv  never  wholly  lost  its  grip  of  the  problem  of  the  ethical 
relations  of  human  industry,  of  the  danger  of  riches  amassed  purely 
to  selfish  ends.  The  possessionless  state  of  the  Roman  plebs,  and 
their  consequent  misery,  due  to  a  political  economy  which  knew 
nothing  but  a  law  of  self-interest,  led  to  a  total  loss  of  the  sense 
of  patriotism,  and  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  the  state.  The 
New  Testament  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  social 
justice,  and  from  the  Old  one  it  would  be  easv  to  quote  text  after 
text  to  show  the  urgency  of  the  claim.  In  short  the  line  between 
Plato  and  Ruskin  is  well  nigh  unbroken.  The  early  Church  took 
up  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  and  enforced  it  in  a  practical 
adaptation  to  human  affairs,  which  is  sometimes  startling.  I  think 
it  was  Chrysostom,  but  on  this  point  I  have  no  clear  recollection, 
I  know  it  was  one  of  the  Fathers,  who  wrote  elaborately  on  the 
ethics  of  the  market  place  He  maintained  that  it  was  a  crime  to 
sell  anything  of  which  you  did  not  fully  disclose  every  imperfection 
to  the  buyer.  It  was  your  business  to  tell  him  that  your  merchan- 
dise at  the  horse  fair  was  but  a  spavined  jade,  and  to  show  the  coat 
on  your  counter  on  its  seamy  side.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  divided 
duty  as  between  yourself  and  your  fellow  man.  The  obligation 
was  one  and  indivisible — the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  to  the  end  of  the  promotion  of  general  blessedness. 
The  attacks  of  St.  Basil  against  those  who  acquire  what  they  cannot 
possibly  want,  or  what  thev  cannot  possibly  use,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  are  very  edifying.  St,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  exceedingly 
severe  against  the  arts  by  which  money  is  made  to  grow  out  of 
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money,  and  St.  Ambrose  writes  on  the  same  side.  These  eccle- 
siastical sages  knew  as  little  about  the  subdivision  of  morality,  as 
they  knew  about  the  subdivision  of  labour.  Life  was  a  simpler 
thing  in  all  its  issues,  and  they  were  able  to  see  it  whole.  There 
was  no  single  domain  of  human  activity  into  which  they  did  not 
turn  their  search  light  of  conscience.  They  had  their  say  not  only 
on  dogma  and  on  morals,  but  on  manners,  and  they  were  quite  in 
a  marked  sense  writers  on  economics.  Most  of  the  great  move- 
ments that  attended  the  development  of  Christian  society  took 
their  character  from  this  teaching,  and  were  eminently  economic. 
The  movement  of  the  Waldenses  for  instance,  though  it  became 
essentially  religious,  and  almost  dogmatic,  in  its  latter  course,  was 
in  its  origin  the  work  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  was 
so  distressed  by  the  poverty  and  misery  he  saw  around  him,  that 
he  divided  his  goods  among  the  poor.  Whether  religion  led  him 
to  economics,  or  economics  to  religion  was  probably  his  own  secret, 
but  there  is  the  fact.  When  the  prisoners  of  these  mountain 
valleys  were  being  burned  alive  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  it  was  their 
economical  as  well  as  their  spiritual  heresy  that  was  under  purgation 
by  fire.  Their  cry  was  for  higher  relations  between  man  and  man, 
in  lite  and  labour  as  well  as  for  the  right  to  say  their  prayers  in 
their  own  way.  They  remained  impenitent  while  they  fell  by 
thousands  in  cold  blood,  under  the  swords  of  the  mercenaries  of 
Charles  Emmanuel.  It  was  the  same  thing  too  with  the  martyrs 
of  Fra  Dolcino's  band  before  they  found  rest  in  the  mercy  of  the 
stake.  Men  yearned  for  a  purer  religion  only  as  part  of  their 
yearning  tor  purer  human  relations  all  round.  It  was  notoriously 
so  with  the  Lollards.  The  Flemish  weavers  that  came  over  to 
teach  us  their  trades  brought  their  social  ideas  with  them,  their 
views  of  justice  to  the  workers,  and  John  Ball's  preaching  was  all 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  and  the  right  to  live. 

I  said  just  now  that  there  was  absolutely  no  break  between 
Plato  and  Ruskin.  I  might  have  said  that  there  was  no  break  till 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ought  to 
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make  that  exception.  However,  Ruskin  undoubtedly  saw  in  that 
great  name  his  deadly  opposite,  though  I  think  he  might  have  been 
better  justified  in  looking  for  it  among  the  master's  followers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  he  was  asked  to  revise  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books,  he  put  his  pen  "  blot- 
tesquelv,"  as  he  called  it,  right  over  Adam  Smith's  work,  He  had 
merely  scratched  through  some  of  the  others  as  injudicious.  He 
well  nigh  smeared  out  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  I  think  he  was 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  conclude  that  Smith  was  the  apologist 
of  sellishness,  otherwise  than  as  one  holding  a  philosophic  brief. 
It  is  quite  well  knowMi  that  Buckle  took  this  view.  He  thought 
that  Smith  had  done  no  more  than  state  the  law  of  selfishness 
in  its  bearing  on  the  acquisition  ot  wealth  as  he  had  formerly  stated 
the  law  of  unselfishness  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  of  lite. 

His  earlier  book  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  should  be  better 
known.  The  fame  of  it  has  been  too  much  obscured  bv  the  bril- 
liant success  ot  the  IVealth  of  Nations.  Few  ot  us  are  now  aware 
that  he  could  argue  with  as  much  conviction  for  the  law  of  brother- 
hood, as  he  argued  for  the  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  other. 

To  understand,  says  Buckle,  the  philosophy  of  this,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Scotch  thinkers,  both  works  must  be  taken 
together,  and  considered  as  one;  since  they  are,  in  reality,  the  two 
divisions  of  a  single  subject.  In  the  Moral  Sentiments  he  investi- 
gates the  svmpathetic  part  of  human  nature;  in  the  IVealth  of  Nations 
he  investigates  its  selfish  part.  And  as  all  ot  us  are  svmpathetic 
as  well  as  selfish;  in  other  words,  as  all  of  us  look  without  as  well 
as  within,  and  as  this  classification  is  a  primary  and  exhaustive 
division  of  our  motives  to  action,  it  is  evident,  that  if  Adam  Smith 
had  accomplished  his  vast  design,  he  would  at  once  have  raised  the 
study  of  human  nature  to  a  science,  leaving  nothing  for  subsequent 
enquirers  except  to  ascertain  the  minor  springs  of  affairs,  all  of 
which  would  find  their  place  in  this  general  scheme,  and  be  deemed 
subordinate  to  it.      None  of  us  are  exclusivelv  selfish,  and  none  of 
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us  are  exclusively  sympathetic.  But  Adam  Smith  separates  in 
speculation  qualities  which  are  inseparable  in  reality.  In  his 
Moral  Sentiments  he  ascribes  our  actions  to  sympathy;  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations  he  ascribes  them  to  selfishness.  A  short  view 
of  these  two  works  will  prove  the  existence  of  this  fundamental 
difference,  and  will  enable  us  to  perceive  that  each  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  other;  so  that,  in  order  to  understand  either  it  is 
necessary  to  study  both. 

Here  Buckle  has  really  put  his  finger  on  the  blot.  None  of  us 
are  exclusively  one  thing  or  exclusively  the  other,  and  the  attempt 
to  reason  out  a  system  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  must  be 
futile.  We  are  creatures  of  mixed  motive.  There  is  as  much 
absurdity  in  arguing  about  us  on  theories  of  abstract  virtues,  as 
there  is  in  arguing  on  theories  of  abstract  selfishness.  Each  con- 
dition is  a  mere  figment  of  the  philosophic  brain.  Smith's  work 
in  both  kinds  was  in  fact  but  a  mock  dialectic  with  the  weakness 
inseparable  from  the  method.  But  I  am  convinced  it  was  a  search 
for  truth,  to  the  end  of  showing  that,  do  what  you  may  in  self- 
seeking,  to  this  complexion  of  a  regard  for  others  you  must  come 
at  last. 

Even  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  he  utters  a  frequent  cry  for 
justice  all  round, 

"  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  necessary 
effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom  of  increasing  national  wealth. 
The  scanty  maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  natural  symptom  that  things  are  at  a  stand,  and  their 
starving  condition,  that  they  are  going  fast  backwards." 

"  Is  this  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  or  as  an  inconveniency 
to  the  society }  The  answer  seems  at  first  sight  abundantly  plain. 
Servants,  labourers,  and  workmen  of  different  kinds,  make  up  the 
far  greater  part  of  every  great  political  society.  But  what  im- 
proves the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  can  never  be  regarded 
as  an  inconvenience  to  the  whole.    No  society  can  surely  be  flourish- 
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ing  and  happv  of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  are 
poor  and  miserable.  It  is  but  equity,  besides,  that  they  who  feed, 
clothe  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  should  have  such 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to  be  themselves, 
tolerablv  well  fed,  clothed  and  lodged." 

And  again,  "  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages  the 
propagation,  so  it  increases  the  industry  of  the  common  people. 
The  wages  of  labour  are  the  encouragement  of  industry,  which, 
like  every  other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  it  receives.  A  plentiful  subsistence  increases  the 
bodily  strength  of  the  labourer,  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in  ease  and 
plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost." 

His  implicit  argument  in  this  work  is,  at  the  worst,  that  while 
mankind  are  as  thev  are,  they  are  better  served  by  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  enlightened  selfishness,  than  by  tinkering  regulations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  are  but  selfishness  without  light. 

Says  Buckle  :  "  Convinced  that,  in  his  theory  of  morals,  he  had 
reasoned  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  principles  supplied  by 
sympathy,  his  capacious  and  insatiable  mind,  deeming  that  nothing 
had  been  done  while  aught  remained  to  do,  urged  him  to  pass  on 
to  the  opposite  passion  of  selfishness,  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  the  whole  domain  of  thought  might  be  covered. 
This  he  did  in  his  ff^ealth  of  Nations,  which,  though  even  a  greater 
work  than  his  Moral  Sentiments,  is  equally  one-sided  in  reference 
to  the  principles  which  it  assumes.  It  assumes  that  selfishness  is 
the  main  regulator  of  human  atfairs,  just  as  his  previous  work  had 
assumed  svmpathv  to  be  so.  Between  the  two  works  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  seventeen  years ;  the  IVealth  of  Nations  not  being 
published  till  1776.  But  what  shows  that  to  their  author  both 
were  parts  of  a  single  scheme,  is  the  notable  circumstance,  that, 
so  early  as  1753,  he  had  laid  down  the  principles  which  his  later 
work  contains.  This  was  while  his  former  work  was  still  in  medita- 
tion, and  before  it  had  seen  the  light." 
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Yet  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  sometimes  terrible  in  his 
thoroughness.  With  equal  ease  he  makes  men  naturally  selfish 
and  naturally  sympathetic. 

"  In  the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  represents  them  as  pursuing  wealth 
for  sordid  objects,  and  for  the  narrowest  personal  pleasures ;  as 
formerly  he  represented  them  as  pursuing  it  out  of  regard  for  the 
sentiments  of  others,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  sympathy. 
We  hear  no  more  of  this  conciliatory  and  sympathetic  spirit ;  such 
amiable  maxims  are  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  regulated  by  different  principles.  It  now  appears  that 
benevolence  and  affection  have  no  influence  over  our  actions.  In- 
deed, Adam  Smith  will  hardly  admit  common  humanity  into  his 
theory  of  motives.  If  a  people  emancipate  their  slaves,  it  is  a 
proof,  not  that  the  people  are  acted  upon  by  high  moral  considera- 
tions, nor  that  their  sympathy  is  excited  by  the  cruelty  inflicted  on 
these  unhappy  creatures.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  inducement 
to  conduct  are  imaginary,  and  exercise  no  real  sway.  All  that  the 
emancipation  proves  is,  that  the  slaves  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  therefore  small  in  value.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
emancipated.  So,  too,  while  in  his  former  work  he  has  ascribed 
the  different  systems  of  morals  to  the  power  of  sympathy,  he,  in 
this  work,  ascribes  them  entirely  to  the  power  of  selfishness." 

Ruskin  brushed  all  this  aside.  With  superb  disdain  he  w^ould 
have  none  of  these  excercises  in  intellectual  legerdemain.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  Adam  Smith  as  a  speculative 
alternative  to  a  more  humane  system,  only  he  did  not  care  to  join 
in  the  sport. 

"  Observe  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  conclusions  of  the 
science  if  its  terms  are  accepted.  I  am  simply  interested  in  them, 
as  I  should  be  in  those  of  a  science  of  gymnastics  which  assumed 

that  men  had  no  skeletons I  do  not  doubt  the  truth 

of  this  theory:  I  simply  deny  its  applicability  to  the  present  phase 
of  the  world For  no  human  actions  were  ever  in- 
tended by  the  Maker  of  men  to  be  guided  by  balances  of  expe- 
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diency,   but   by  balances  of  justice The   universal 

law  of  the  matter  is  that,  assuming  any  given  quantity  of  energy 
and  sense  in  master  and  servant,  the  greatest  material  result  ob- 
tainable by  them  will  be,  not  through  antagonism  to  each  other, 
but  through  affection  for  each  other;  and  that,  if  the  master,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  from  the 
servant,  seeks  rather  to  render  his  appointed  and  necessary  work 
beneficial  to  him,  and  to  forward  his  interests  in  all  just  and  whole- 
some ways,  the  real  amount  of  work  ultimately  done,  or  of  good 
rendered  by  the  person  so  cared  for,  will  indeed  be  the  greatest 
possible." 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Ruskin  ever  saw  the  Moral 
Sentiments.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  he  would  have  treated  it 
with  the  same  disdain,  as  being  vitiated  by  its  character  of  a  special 
plea.  Still  it  was  a  beautiful  book,  and  that  it  was  a  sincere  one 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  It  was  a  work  of  the  great  writer's 
earlier,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  his  better  self,  and  it  abounds  in 
passages  of  austere  beauty,  which  bespeak  conviction.  I  have 
strung  a  few  examples  together  which  have  all  the  force  of  classic 
maxims,  and  most  of  them  it  will  be  seen  are  crushing  as  against 
the  principle  of  selfishness. 

"  And  hence  it  is  that  to  feel  much  for  others,  and  little  for  our- 
selves, that  to  restrain  our  selfish,  and  to  indulge  our  benevolent 
affections,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  human  nature  ;  and  can 
alone  produce  among  mankind  that  harmony  of  sentiments  and 
passions  in  which  consists  their  whole  grace  and  propriety.  As  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves  is  the  law  ot  Christianity, 
so  it  is  the  great  precept  of  nature  to  love  ourselves  only  as  we  love 
our  neighbour,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  our  neighbour 
is  cap")able  of   loving  us." 

"  How  little  interest  we  should  take  in  the  greatest  concerns  of 
our  neighbour,  how  little  we  should  be  affected  bv  whatever  relates 
to  him,  if  the  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  did  not  correct  the 
otherwise  natural  inee|uality  of  our  sentiments." 
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"  One  individual  must  never  prefer  himself  so  much  even  to  any 
other  individual  as  to  hurt  or  injure  that  other  in  order  to  benefit 
himself,  though  the  benefit  to  the  one  should  be  much  greater  than 
the  hurt  or  injury  to  the  other." 

"  The  most  vulgar  education  teaches  us  to  act,  upon  all  impor- 
tant occasions,  with  some  sort  of  impartiality  between  ourselves 
and  others,  and  even  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world  is  capable 
of  adjusting  our  active  principles  to  some  degree  of  propriety." 

"  The  man  of  the  most  perfect  virtue,  the  man  whom  we 
naturally  love  and  revere  the  most,  is  he  who  joins,  to  the  most 
perfect  command  of  his  own  original  and  selfish  feelings,  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility  both  to  the  original  and  sympathetic  feelings 
of  others." 

"  The  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all  other  rational 
creatures,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose  intended  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  when  he  brought  them  into  existence.  No 
other  end  seems  worthy  of  that  supreme  wisdom  and  divine  benign- 
ity which  we  necessarily  ascribe  to  him ;  and  this  opinion,  which 
we  are  led  to  by  the  abstract  consideration  of  his  infinite  perfections, 
is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  works  of  Nature, 
which  seem  all  intended  to  promote  happiness,  and  to  guard  against 
misery.  But,  by  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  moral 
faculties,  we  necessarily  pursue  the  most  effective  means  for  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  may  therefore  be  said  in 
some  sense,  to  co-operate  with  the  Deity,  and  to  advance  as  far  as 
in  our  power,  the  plan  of  providence.  By  acting  otherwise,  on 
the  contrary  we  seem  to  obstruct,  in  some  measure,  the  scheme 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  established  for  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  the  world,  and  to  declare  ourselves,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  some  measure  the  enemies  of  God.  Hence  we  are  naturally 
encouraged  to  hope  for  this  extraordinary  favour  and  reward  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  dread  his  vengeance  and  punishment  in  the 
other." 

"  The  wise  and  virtuous  man  is  at  all  times  willing  that  his  own 
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private  interest  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  interest  of  his  own 
particular  order  of  society.  He  is  at  all  times  willing  too,  that  the 
interest  of  the  order  or  the  society  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
greater  interest  of  the  state  or  sovereignty  of  which  it  is  only  a 
subordinate  part;  he  should,  therefore,  be  equally  willing  that  all 
those  interior  interests  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater  interest 
of  the  universe,  to  the  interest  of  that  great  Society  of  all  sensible 
and  intelligent  beings,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  immediate  ad- 
ministrator and  director.  If  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
habitual  and  thorough  conviction  that  this  benevolent  and  all  wise 
Being  can  admit  into  the  system  of  his  government  no  partial  evil 
which  is  not  necessary  for  the  universal  good,  he  must  consider  all 
the  misfortunes  which  may  befall  himself,  his  friends,  his  society, 
or  his  country,  as  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  universe,  and, 
therefore,  as  what  he  ought  not  only  to  submit  to  with  resignation, 
but  as  what  he  himself,  if  he  had  known  all  the  connections  and 
dependencies  of  things  ought  sincerely  and  devoutly  to  have 
wished  tor." 

The  truth  is  that  Smith  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of 
selfishness,  and  on  the  other,  the  aspiration  for  blessedness,  and 
for  argumentative  purposes  consented  to  treat  them  with  equal 
respect.  Yet  while  demonstrating  that,  if  you  did  the  selfish 
things,  and  showed  due  diligence  in  doing  them,  it  would  make 
you  rich,  he  did  not  necessarily  argue  that  you  ought  to  do  them. 
A  statement  of  the  law  of  selfishness  is  not  an  exhortation  to  the 
practice.  Smith,  goaded  by  the  folly  of  the  old  laws  for  labourers, 
made  mostly  in  a  narrow  interest,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
earlier  origin  of  them,  said,  just  let  it  alone,  and  leave  all  to  the 
wholesome  action  of  self-seeking.  We  must  take  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  in  relation  to  its  time,  as  indeed  all  books  are  to  be  taken. 
He  tound  industry  fettered  by  a  thousand  foolish  regulations, 
which  hindered  its  natural  expansion  in  every  direction,  and  his 
first  cry  was  naturally  for  perfect  freedom.  If  those  who  followed 
him  chose  to  alter  it  into  their  awful  doctrine  of  selfishness  as  an 
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end  and  aim,  that  was  no  business  of  his.  That  they  did  so  is 
only  too  well-known.  The  fetters  from  industry  were  removed : 
enormous  prosperity  followed,  but  those  whom  he  had  made 
prosperous  chose  to  distort  his  work,  into  an  exhortation  of 
almost  biblical  authority,  in  favour  of  greed  and  laissez  faire. 
The  misery  of  the  operatives  who  built  up  the  cotton  industry, 
makes  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  our  industrial  annals.  The 
world  was  startled  when  the  wretched  Robert  Glencoe  told  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  how  he  had  stolen  away 
from  his  loom,  to  eat  the  very  potato  peelings  from  the  hog  tub. 
It  was  startled  when  it  heard  that  the  mill  hands,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  were  housed  in  rooms  in  which  they  lived  in 
virtual  promiscuity,  their  toil  hardly  broken  by  enforced  rest  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  It  was  greed  that  did  these  things,  and  not 
Adam  Smith,  who  still  sought  to  attain  a  moral  end  without 
morals.  So  true  is  it  that  man  is  an  essentially  moral  animal,  and 
even  in  his  degradation  cannot  live  without  moral  law.  The  mill 
owners  had  to  reconcile  their  abominations  to  themselves,  and  they 
tried  to  believe  that  in  perpetrating  them  they  were  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Ruskin  broke  the  tables  of  their 
law,  as  Smith  would  have  broken  them,  could  he  have  foreseen  to 
what  uses  his  work  was  to  be  put,  nav,  as  indeed  he  did  break 
them  by  anticipation,  in  the  splendid  earlier  treatise,  which  showed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  thinkers.  Ruskin,  if  he  had  known  of  that  treatise,  perhaps 
•even  if  he  had  duly  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  would  never 
*'  blottesquely  "  or  otherwise  have  erased  the  latter  work  from  his 
list  of  world  classics.  He  would  simply  have  added  to  it  the 
'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
ethical  charters  of  mankind.  Yet  all  the  greater  honour  to  Ruskin 
that,  with  his  uncritical  idea  of  the  real  significance  of  this  tre- 
mendous name,  he  should  have  done  what  he  could,  purelv  on  his 
ov/n  volition  to  oust  Smith  from  the  empire  of  selfishness  that  was 
so  unrighteously  won  in  his  name  and  to  demonstrate  what,  I  may 
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say,  Smith  would  never  have  denied,  that  the  maxim,  "  Business  is- 
business  "  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest  lies  of  all  time. 

We  need  go  no  farther  than  the  town  in  which  we  now  are  to 
see  what  his  teaching  has  done.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  Ruskin's 
teaching.  It  is  not  as  so  many  suppose  that  he  taught  a  crude 
socialism,  or  that  he  was  in  favour  of  any  wild  cat  scheme  for  the 
division  of  property.  All  that  he  did  teach  was  that  property  was 
a  sacred  trust,  that  certain  persons  by  their  very  nature  and  the 
constitution  of  their  minds  would  always  have  more  of  it  than 
others,  and  that  all  that  they  had  to  do  to  justify  the  possession  of 
it  to  themselves  was  to  win  it  and  use  it  mainly  for  the  common 
good.  Well  that  doctrine  is  beginning  to  be  evervbody's  doctrine 
now.  Mr.  Carnegie  periodically  unloads  some  ot  his  superfluous 
millions  in  works  of  beneficence  in  the  United  States.  He  is  but 
one  of  many  busy  founders  there  who  are  doing  with  their  property, 
in  the  founding  of  institutions  of  learning,  what  our  forefathers  did 
with  theirs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  will  one  day  give  America 
an  Oxford  as  they  have  already  given  it  a  Cambridge.  Ruskin 
taught,  and  was  very  true  to  that  teaching,  the  uses  of  wealth  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  fine  arts.  He  looked  on  property  as  a  great 
stewardship,  as  some  of  the  wisest  are  beginning  to  look  upon  it 
too.  In  your  corporate  life  here  in  Birmingham  much  has  been 
done  by  keeping  these  truths  steadily  in  view. 

The  innermost  truth  of  Ruskinism  is  that,  even  when  a  man  has 
sought  only  his  own  emancipation,  he  has  still  never  been  able  to 
win  it  but  by  a  partial  acceptance  of  the  altruistic  idea.  He  has 
found  that  he  has  had  to  work  for  others  if  only  to  get  them  to 
work  tor  him.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  has  worked  for  them  has 
been  his  gain  in  their  co-operation.  So  here  is  altruism  again  as 
a  vital  force,  working  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  justice  tor  all. 
Ruskin  insisted  in  putting  the  altruistic  idea  into  political  economy. 
He  has  rather  restored  it  to  its  old  place.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  seems  to  me  overwhelminfT.  The  whole  tendency  of  politics 
and  legislation  in  modern  cities  is  to  swing  round  from  what  we 
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call  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition is  doomed  as  a  vital  force  in  politics.  You  find  it  nowhere, 
certainly  not  in  this  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  home 
of  it.  For  us  State  Aid  in  one  form  or  another  is  omnipresent. 
We  educate  freely.  We  step  in,  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  at 
least,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  arrange  their  bargains.  We 
accept,  in  principle,  the  state  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
every  citizen.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  School  should  really  not  be  imputed  to  Adam  Smith 
himself.  He,  rightly  speaking,  does  not  bear  the  responsibility  for 
them.  The  School  itself  had  to  relinquish  them  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed,  or  at  any  rate  the  nation  had  to  step  in  between 
the  people  and  the  theories  of  the  economist.  The  art  of  getting 
rich  in  and  by  and  for  itself,  without  regard  to  any  other  considera- 
tion, was  soon  seen  to  be  one  of  those  things  that  are  contrary  to 
public  policy.  It  is  hardly  fair  play  to  quote  Ruskin  before  the 
Society  of  the  Rose,  but  a  few  words  of  his  splendid  prose  would 
seem  fitly  to  bring  this  lecture  to  an  end.  Let  us  take  them  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  final  pages  of  Unto  this  Last. 

"  As  the  art  of  life  is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all 
lovely  things  are  also  necessary  ;  the  wild  flower  by  the  wayside,  as 
well  as  the  tended  corn  ;  and  the  wild  birds  and  creatures  of  the 
forest,  as  well  as  the  tended  cattle ;  because  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  also  by  the  desert  manna ;   by  every  wondrous  word 

and  unknowable  work  of  God What  is  chiefly  needed 

in  England  at  the  present  day  is  to  show  the  quantity  of  pleasure 
that  may  be  obtained  by  a  consistent,  well-administered  competence, 
modest,  confessed,  and  laborious.  We  need  examples  of  people 
who,  leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  rise  in  the 
world,  decide  for  themselves  that  they  will  be  happy  in  it,  and  have 
resolved  to  seek — not  greater  wealth,  but  simpler  pleasure  ;  not 
higher  fortune,  but  deeper  felicity;  making  the  first  of  possessions, 
self-possession ;  and  honouring  themselves  in  the  harmless  pride 
and  calm  pursuits  of  peace. 
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Of  which  lowly  peace  it  is  written  that  'justice  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other ; '  and  that  the  fruit  of  justice  is  '  sown  in  peace 
of  them  that  make  peace  ; '  not  '  peace-makers '  in  the  common 
understanding — reconcilers  of  quarrels  (though  that  function  also 
follows  on  the  greater  one)  ;  put  peace-Creators  ;  Givers  of  Calm. 
Which  you  cannot  give  unless  you  first  gain  ;  nor  is  this  gain  one 
which  will  follow  assuredly  on  any  course  of  business,  commonly 
so  called  ....  Care  in  no  wise  to  make  more  of  money, 
but  care  to  make  much  of  it ;  remembering  always  the  great,  pal- 
pable, inevitable  fact — the  rule  and  root  of  all  economy — that  what 
•one  person  has,  another  cannot  have  ;  and  that  every  atom  of  sub- 
stance, of  whatever  kind,  used  or  consumed,  is  so  much  human  life 
■spent ;  which,  if  it  issue  in  the  saving  present  life,  or  gaining  more, 
is  well  spent,  but  if  not  is  either  so  much  life  prevented,  or  so  much 
slain.  In  all  buying,  consider,  first,  what  condition  of  existence 
you  cause  in  the  producers  of  what  you  buv  ;  secondly,  whether 
the  sum  you  have  paid  is  just  to  the  producer,  and  in  due  propor- 
tion, lodged  in  his  hands ;  thirdlv,  to  how  much  clear  use,  for  food, 
knowledge,  or  joy,  this  that  you  have  bought  can  be  put;  and 
fourthly,  to  whom  and  in  what  way  it  can  be  most  speedily  and 
serviceably  distributed  ;  in  all  dealings  whatsoever  insisting  on  en- 
tire openness  and  stern  fulfilment ;  and  in  all  doings,  on  perfection 
and  loveliness  of  accomplishment ;  especially  on  fineness  and  purity 

of  all  marketable  commodity And  if,  on  due  and 

honest  thought  over  these  things,  it  seems  that  the  kind  of  existence 
to  which  men  are  now  summoned  by  every  plea  of  pity  and  claim 
of  right,  may,  for  some  time  at  least,  not  be  a  luxurious  one,  con- 
sider whether,  even  supposing  it  guiltless,  luxury  would  be  desired 
by  any  of  us,  if  we  saw  clearly  at  our  sides  the  suffering  which 
accompanies  it  in  the  world.  Luxury  is  indeed  possible  in  the 
future — innocent  and  exquisite  ;  luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help  of 
all;  but  luxury  at  present  can  only  be  enjoyed  bv  the  ignorant: 
the  cruelest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast  unless  he  sat  blind- 
folded.     Raise  the  veil  boldly;   face  the  light;  and  if,  as  yet,  the 
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light  of  the  eye  can  only  be  through  tears,  and  the  light  of  the 
body  through  sackcloth,  go  thou  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,  until  the  time  come,  and  the  kingdom,  when  Christ's  gift  of 
bread,  and  bequest  of  peace,  shall  be  '  Unto  this  last  as  unto  thee  ; ' 
and  when,  for  earth's  severed  multitudes  of  the  wicked  and  the 
weary,  there  shall  be  hoHer  reconciliation  than  that  of  the  narrow 
home,  and  calm  economy,  where  the  Wicked  cease — not  from 
trouble,  but  from  troubhng — and  the  Weary  are  at  rest." 
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GALLERY  OF  THE  ROYAL  WATERCOLOUR  SOCIETY; 

FEBRUARY,  1901. 

By  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

'O  us  who  have  bound  ourselves  into  a  great  confra- 
ternity joined  in  praise  of  Ruskin,  it  would  be  strange 
to  think  of  him  as  a  mitigated  failure.  Yet  that  he 
sometimes  believed  himself  to  be  so  there  is  little 
doubt,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  little  fits 
of  dcjtrcssion,  little  outbursts  of  mock-bitterness,  little  touches  of 
quaint  half-artificial  vanity.  Self-accused  of  a  somewhat  misspent 
life,  he  would  now  and  again  lament  the  line  he  had  mainly  fol- 
lowed :  he  might  have  been  the  first  geologist  in  England,  he 
would  say,  had  he  not  been  drawn  away  by  art ;  he  might  have 
been  esteemed  as  something  more  than  an  amusing  talker,  he 
might  have  been  acclaimed  a  great  teacher,  had  he  onlv  marshalled 
his  listeners  as  disciples;  he  "might  have  done  something"  in  art, 
had  he  not  attempted  word-painting  and  pen-preaching.  "  Not 
that  I  should  have  done  anvthing  great,"  he  told  me,  "  but  I 
could  have  made  such  beautiful  records  of  things.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  chagrins  of  my  life." 

The  exhibition  which  has  latelv  vindicated  Ruskin's  position 
among  the  artists  of  the  day  proves  how  vastlv  he  under-estimated 
his  actual  accomplishment,  even  were  he  not  unjust  in  his  criticism 
of  his  own  powers.  Not  fewer  than  459  items  appear  in  the 
catalogue ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  offer  of  at  least  two 
hundred  more  was  declined  for  want  of  space.  How  manv  more 
examples  were  unsought,  how  many  remain  in  private  hands,  un- 
thought  of,  inaccessible,  how  manv  are  floating  about  "the  market," 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  the  facts  recounted  in  Mr. 
Collingwood's  Life  prove  that  the  sum  total  must  amount  to 
many  hundreds. 
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This  exhibition  moved  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  in  different 
ways.  Those  who,  hke  Sir  Edward  Poynter  at  the  time  he  was 
delivering  his  Slade  lectures  at  University  College,  had  thought 
Ruskin  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  art,  were  astounded  at  his 
mastery.  Those  who  had  believed  him  a  mere  sketcher  were  not 
less  surprised  at  the  completeness  and  accomplishment  of  his  execu- 
tion, the  comprehensiveness  of  his  conception,  and  the  keenness  ot 
his  insight.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  thought  of  him  as 
ranking  among  the  water-colourists  of  the  day,  were  disillusioned, 
perhaps  a  little  disappointed,  at  the  absence  of  the  pictural  element. 
Those  who  expected  to  find  pictorial  analogies  to  the  passages  of 
rhapsody  and  denunciation  in  the  master's  books  were  made  to  feel 
that  in  art  Ruskin  aimed  at  delicacy  of  manner  and  exquisiteness 
of  feeling  rather  than  at  vigour  of  execution.  The  few  (alas, 
so  few!)  who  are  familiar  with  the  Oxford  set,  or  who  had 
private  acquaintance  with  the  Professor's  work  in  his  own 
possession,  and  those  who  remembered  the  two  or  three  that  were 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  many  years  ago  knew 
more  or  less  what  they  might  expect.  But  all  came  away  im- 
pressed beyond  all  anticipation  at  the  extraordinary  display  ct 
artistic  achievement,  at  the  great  mass  of  evidence  ot  artistic 
knowledge,  power,  and  sentiment.  They  recognised  in  it  a  great 
pictorial  autobiography  set  open  for  their  eyes  to  read.  They 
realised  in  it  a  demonstration  of  Ruskin's  principles  of  art,  of 
criticism,  and  of  life  ;  and  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  poetry 
which  an  artist  may  find  in  a  shapeless  rock,  a  bird's  breast  feather, 
a  weather-worn  boss  or  finial,  or  a  splinter  of  stone.  To  the  reader 
of  Ruskin  the  Exhibition  possessed  a  further  interest  of  a  literary 
sort,  for  there  were  seen  notes,  sketches,  studies,  and  drawings  that 
were  made  for  many, of  his  books,  old  friends  with  engraved  faces, 
which  we  know  in  connection  with  Modern  Painters,  Seven  Lamps, 
Stones  of  Venice,  Poetry  of  Architecture,  Examples  of  Modern  Archi- 
tecture, Praterita,  Proserpina,  Verona,  as  well  as  the  Poems,  Studies 
in  both  Arts,  Mr.  Collingwood's  Life,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  Studies, 
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and  the  Magazine  of  Art.  This  inspiring  and  revealing  exhibition 
had  been  made  up  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn  at  Brantwood,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Cunliffe,  Mr.  George  Allen, 
Sir  John  Simon,  and  fifteen  other  lenders.  Only  fifteen!  The 
catalogue,  as  an  inventory  of  Ruskin's  art  work,  is  therefore  very 
incomplete  :  but  as  a  record  of  work  done,  whether  in  reverent 
elaboration  or  in  "  pictorial  shorthand,"  it  is  a  monument  that 
extorts  the  admiration  of  every  intelligent  observer. 

But  although  these  drawings  were  restricted  in  number,  they 
fairly  covered  every  class  of  work  which  Ruskin  practised,  and 
every  method  as  well.  We  had  water-colour,  pen  and  ink,  wash, 
pencil,  and  etching.  We  had  examples  of  his  various  phases — the 
Proutesque,  the  Hardingesque,  the  1  urneresque,  and,  above  all,  the 
Ruskinian.  Architecture,  sky-study,  colour-study,  botany,  miner- 
alogv,  portraiture,  landscape,  natural  history,  picture  making, 
picture  copving ;  mountain  form,  tree-development  and  flower- 
growth,  stone  carving — the  whole  Ruskin  was  there,  set  out,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  sunlight,  with  all  his  great  merits  and  with  all  his 
lesser  artistic  defects  ready  to  the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  the  exhibition — a  serious 
one  in  my  opinion — was  in  the  matter  of  arrangement.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  chronological  order.  The  true  value  of  such  a 
display,  the  real  lesson  to  be  read  in  it  from  which  others  might 
profit,  the  real  demonstration  by  which  the  biographer,  historian, 
or  student  might  obtain  a  really  complete  grasp  of  the  principle 
underlying  Ruskin's  art,  these  lay  in  an  accurate  understanding  of 
the  development  of  that  art  under  the  influence  of  the  man's  own 
natural  growth  and  of  his  temperamental  change  of  view  in  the 
light  of  his  studies  and  his  friendships.  This  valuable  opportunity 
was  unfortunately  neglected  for  minor  reasons  of  general  efl^ect  or 
convenience,  so  that  a  confused  idea  is  what  many  have  taken 
away  with  them.  It  is  strange  perhaps  that  Ruskin,  the  man  of 
method  and  classification,  should  have  been  the  victim  of  the  pro- 
verbial irony  of  fate,  and  that  no  one  should  have  thought  to  do 
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for  him  what  he  so  gladly  and  so  laboriously  accomplished  for 
Turner. 

Yet  there  is  a  charm  in  the  haphazard,  even  though  the  mind  is 
entertained  by  it  rather  than  instructed.  The  memory,  "unforced 
to  learn  but  free  to  roam,"  will  bring  back  most  vividly  to  the 
recollection  of  the  visitor  a  score  of  drawings  out  of  the  delightful 
chaos  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  stand  out  beyond  the  rest. 
There  are  the  copies  of  the  Old  Masters  which  Ruskin  made  for 
self-instruction  in  art-criticism,  rather  than  in  painting.  These 
include  the  Masaccio,  "The  Tribute  Money"  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine,  Florence,  drawn  in  1845;  ^^^  sketches  from  Turner's 
"  Sun  of  Venice,"  "for  which,"  Ruskin  writes  upon  them,  "  I  got 
turned  out  by  the  police  "  (from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
of  1843);  "The  Family  of  Paul  Veronese  (1859);  the  studies 
after  Luini  and  Tintoret  ("Adoration  of  the  Magi)  ;"  and  the  ex- 
tremely happy  figure  of  "  Zipporah  "  in  Botticelli's  second  fresco 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (1874).  This  is  a  figure  that  would  particu- 
larly attract  Ruskin  and  stimulate  his  imagination  ;  for  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  maiden  stands  among  her  maidens  and  holds  in  her 
hand  the  distaff  and  the  fruit,  symbolising  honest  labour  and  its 
reward — the  burden  and  refrain  of  all  Ruskin's  preaching.  Then, 
too,  we  remember  the  pathetic  little  notes  on  the  margin  of  some 
of  these  drawings :  on  that  of  "  Rouen,  Entrance  to  the  North 
Transept  on  the  Right "  we  read  "  Meant  to  have  been  a  good 
drawing;  abandoned  after  the  first  sitting;"  on  "  Lauffenbourg, 
1863,"  we  see,  "I  got  into  a  great  mess  with  the  rocks  in  this 
drawing ;  "  and  on  yet  another  we  are  told  that  he  stopped  "  tired." 

Now,  I  take  these  as  being  sketches — not  unfinished  as  the  mere 
memoranda  of  other  artists — illustrative  of  one  of  the  principle 
limitations  and  defects  in  the  Professor's  character.  In  order  to 
explain  the  point  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  written  elsewhere. 
Professor  von  Herkomer  once  said  to  me  "  Ruskin  never  finishes 
his  work  to  the  edges."  He  referred  merely  to  the  drawings ; 
but  I  take  the  remark  as  containing  a  deeper  and  wider  truth  than 
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the  speaker  at  the  moment  intended.  It  is  not  in  drawing  alone 
that  Ruskin  did  not  finish  his  work  "  to  the  edges  " — and  he  knew 
it,  and  it  saddened  him.  We  see  it  in  the  books  he  has  left  in- 
complete, in  the  synthetic  social  schemes  and  literary  series  he 
devised  and  left  half  undone.  As  an  artist,  like  the  philosopher 
he  was,  he  was  analytical  rather  than  complete,  having  spread 
himself  over  everything,  interested  himself  in  everything,  and 
quick  to  yield  to  the  attractions  of  a  new  subject  when  it  pre- 
sented itself,  often  dropping  an  old  one  to  turn  to  it.  Among  his 
drawings  are  exceptions,  few  but  certainly  notable,  to  this  unfor- 
tunate peculiarity  of  "unfinishedness" — but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  destroy  the  rule.  It  is  powerfully  significant  of  Ruskin 
that  with  his  vivid  mentality,  his  refinement,  his  broad,  stern 
morality,  self-restraint,  industry,  and  sense  of  duty  and  submission, 
he  should  have  failed  to  force  himself  to  complete  what  he  had 
begun. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  tendency  to  incompletion  is  the  result 
partly  of  his  natural  impatience  or  enthusiasm  of  temperament,  and 
partly  of  the  scientific  basis  on  which  he  built  up  his  artistic  creed. 
For  although  he  would  recoil  before  no  trouble,  before  no  expen- 
diture of  pains  and  care,  once  he  obtained  the  main  object  of  the 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  rest. 
To  a  friend  who  asked  him  why  he  did  not  complete  a  landscape 
of  which  only  the  middle  was  elaborated,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  I've  no 
time  to  do  the  tailoring!  "  He  possessed  infinite  patience  for  what 
immediately  interested  him,  and  the  rest  to  him  was  useless.  He 
would  not  trouble  about  backgrounds,  he  would  not  trouble  about 
skies.  Yet,  as  we  know,  skies  interested  him  extremely — from  the 
begiiming  to  the  end  he  cared  for  them  and,  as  he  called  it,  he  even 
"bottled"  them,  on  paper;  but  as  a  pictorial  background  to  his 
own  landscape  sketches,  they  nearly  alwavs  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
nefrligible  accessory. 

In  truth,  Ruskin  regarded  Art  as  the  flower  of  Science  and 
Morality  ;   but  as  a  record,  not  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  sen- 
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suous  delight.  At  least,  as  we  see,  his  own  art  was  so ;  and  the 
art  that  was  in  it  consisted  of  the  "  style  "  and  manner  of  presen- 
tation, "  I  am  no  poet,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  no  imagination."  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  he  leaned  too  heavily  upon  his  models  from 
the  beginning.  First  upon  Prout,  as  shown  in  the  "  Innsbruck  " 
(1835),  and  in  the  well-drawn  "Prentice's  Pillar,  Roslin  "  (1838), 
and  even  in  the  "  Casa  Manin  and  Casa  Grimani,  Venice  "  (1870). 
Then  upon  Harding,  as  in  the  summary,  characteristic  "  Sunset 
over  Baveno  from  the  Lake  "  ( 1 845).  Then  upon  Copley  Fielding, 
and  upon  Turner.  Of  Ruskin's  admiration  of  the  great  land- 
scapist  proof  is  to  be  found  in  many  examples,  but  in  none  so 
clearly  as  the  "  Amboise  " — the  remarkable  drawing  to  which  Rus- 
kin  has  specially  referred  in  Pr^terita  (Vol.  II,  chap.  iv).  In  this 
memory  sketch  there  is  no  lack  oi  imagination.  The  ruins  rise 
high  above  the  swift  flowing  river  and  mount  up,  up  into  the  sky, 
a  castle,  surmounting  a  lofty  crag,  being  crowned  with  a  delightful 
bit  of  gothic  architecture,  richly  carved.  But  so  imaginative  is  the 
drawing,  that  while  the  sun  shines  full  at  the  spectators,  the  other 
side  of  the  castle  basks  in  the  rays  of  some  high-hung  luminary.  I 
may  be  told  that  the  orb  facing  us  is  the  moon ;  but  that  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  for  the  moon's  rays  are  not  strong  enough,  soon  after 
noon  on  a  sunny  day,  to  cast  strong  lights  through  the  arches  of 
the  bridge,  with  corresponding  reflections.  Whatever  the  truth 
may  be,  the  drawing  is  of  exquisite  workmanship  which  would  not 
have  done  discredit,  as  a  drawing,  to  the  master  who  inspired  it. 
But  it  is  in  none  of  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  Ruskin. 
We  find  him  in  all  the  lovely  studies  of  landscape  and  town,  of 
valley  and  market-place,  of  palace  and  crag,  of  feather  and  crystal. 
The  delicate  pencil,  instinctively  rendering  the  subtlest  curve,  the 
faintest  shadow,  the  most  elegant  form  ;  the  sensitive  pen  and  the 
brush  full-charged  with  delicate  tints,  tackling  any  subjects  (or 
more  often,  objects)  that  he  had  some  deliberate  purpose  in  render- 
ing— these  reveal  Ruskin  the  artist.  These,  indeed,  are  personal. 
It  is  true,  and  it  is  a  pity,  that  many  of  his  most  exquisite  draw- 
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ings  savour,  however  slightly,  of  the  diagrammatic.  There  is  always 
some  object  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  drawing  at  which  he  aims; 
it  is  never  of  his  own  performance  that  Ruskin  thinks  most.  If  he 
draw  a  mountain  (as  in  "  The  North  Side  of  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  ")  it  is  to  show  the  beauty  of  that  mountain,  but  not  the 
beauty  of  his  own  handiwork ;  and  if  paint  colour,  as  in  the 
lovely  "  Crab  "  (belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford),  and  still 
more  in  the  "Australian  Opal"  belonging  to  Brantwood,  it  is  to 
show  the  glory  which  God  put  there,  and  not  his  own  skill  in  re- 
producing it.  No  drawing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  collection  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  study  of  an  old  carved  alabaster  slab,  "  Part 
of  the  Base  of  a  Pilaster  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Miracles  " 
(first  exhibited,  we  are  told,  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1870),  a 
masterpiece  in  colour,  texture,  and  quality,  yet  so  modestly  put 
down  that  few,  perhaps,  have  accorded  to  it  the  reverence  it  de- 
serves. We  thus  have  in  his  art  ample  testimony  that  he  practised 
the  humility  he  preached — for  it  was  not  his  skill  but  that  of  others, 
and  the  loveliness  of  Creation  that  it  was  his  object  to  display.  In 
his  studies  of  banks  and  mosses,  of  glaciers  and  clouds,  of  flowers 
and  ferns,  of  towering  mountain  and  eddying  river,  and  lake  of 
pure  transparent  blue,  in  all  we  are  made  to  feel  that  deliberate 
accuracy  of  effect  is  the  main  intention  and  the  sole  inspiration. 
As  we  looked  into  these  works  ranged  around,  and  sought  out  the 
broad  and  simple  touchstone  of  them  all,  we  found  it  in  the  Master's 
own  axiom — "All  great  Art  is  Praise." 

What  this  principle  cost  him  in  actual  achievement,  what  it  lost 
him  of  certain  a-sthetic  joys,  what  limitations  it  set  to  his  hand  and 
to  his  perceptions — all  this  is  too  patent  to  need  exposition.  When 
an  artist  intellectually  accords,  among  his  subjects,  equal  importance 
to  a  crab  and  to  a  sunset,  to  a  crystal  and  to  Mont  Blanc,  to  a  leaf 
and  to  a  forest,  to  a  carved  stone  and  to  a  mighty  cathedral,  the 
indifference  to  artistic  proportion  and  perspective  in  the  significance 
of  things  cannot  seem  but  detract  from  the  artistic  effect.  The 
subject  uf  the  exquisite  drawing  of  "A  Feather  "  (lent  by  Miss  E. 
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G.  Crum),  has  moved  the  artist — and  indeed  it  is  a  fine  work  of 
art — as  much  as  the  wonderful  monochrome  "  Gneiss  Rock  in 
Glenfinlas  "  (1853),  or  the  still  more  extraordinary  study  in  colour 
of  the  rocks  and  water  at  the  same  spot,  owned  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn — an  unsurpassable  little  work,  with  its  flora  and  its  stones, 
and  its  lovely  little  bit  of  landscape  and  blue  sky  in  the  right-hand 
corner. 

But  all  these  things  are  frankly  transcripts  :  so  is  the  beautiful 
and  extremely  suggestive  "Old  Bridge  of  Lucerne"  (1862) — a 
fine  bit  of  Ruskinian  colour  and  structural  appreciation,  and  "  In 
the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  "  (1857),  and,  again,  "  Mountains  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva"  (from  the  Brantwood  Collection). 
They  all  prove  imagination — but  that  kind  of  imagination  which 
completely  grasps  the  significance  and  the  beauty  of  the  thing  seen ; 
but  not  that  kind  which  can  create ;  else,  perhaps,  we  should  get 
the  confusion  I  referred  to  in  "  Amboise."  As  Ruskin  said  himself, 
"  I  am  no  poet — I  have  no  imagination."  That  was  not  wholly 
true  ;  but  his  love  of  scientific  truth  kept  him  from  letting  loose  his 
fancy.  His  tendency  in  his  own  work  was  to  throw  upon  Nature 
the  responsibility  of  any  discordance  in  pictorial  elements  :  this  he 
seems  to  have  thought  preferable  to  correcting  Nature  and  setting 
the  thing  pictorially  right.  He  loved  composition  in  the  works 
of  other  painters — "  the  quality  of  all  others,"  he  says  somewhere, 
"  which  gives  me  delight  in  pictures."  But  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine him  taking  such  liberties  with  the  landscape  as  Turner  took, 
for  example,  and  Ruskin  himself  applauded,  in  his  "  Lucerne." 
Thus  it  comes  about  (if  1  may  repeat  myself)  that  Ruskin's  flowers 
are  poetic  botany,  his  skies  poetic  meteorology,  his  rocks  poetic 
geology,  and  his  arabesques  poetic  geometry — the  love  of  science 
underlying  all,  even  the  exquisite  handling,  the  delicate  elaboration, 
the  frequent  purity  and  vividness  of  his  transparent  washes,  the 
delightful  and  entirely  individual  quality  of  his  body  colour — what 
in  Fred  Walker's  case  he  called  "  miniature  fresco."  But  poetic 
fact  no  more  produces  true  imagination  than  poetic  realism  gives 
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us  idealism.  Ruskin's  relation  to  fact  and  truth  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  "  complete  "  painter  ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  phi- 
losopher to  become  an  artist,  just  as  he  was  too  much  of  an  artist 
to  be  a  true  and  complete  philosopher. 

Yet  it  was  not  temperamental  impatience,  nor  a  lack  of  staying 
power  which  led  Ruskin  to  leave  undone  so  many  of  his  drawings. 
All  that  was  a  question  of  mood.  1  he  beautiful  and  exquisite 
pencil  drawing  of  "Abbeville  "  (lent  by  the  University  of  Oxford) 
shows  infinite  patience,  knowledge  of  construction,  power  of  draw- 
ing, accuracy,  exquisiteness  of  touch,  appreciation,  breadth  of  view 
— the  very  atmosphere  of  the  old  market-place  is  truthfully  ren- 
dered, as  truthfully  and  as  beautifully  as  the  lovely  old  cathedral 
that  towers  above  the  pointed  roofs,  with  all  its  richness  of  stone 
embroidery.  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  even  this 
drawing  is  "  finished  to  the  edges  " — any  more  than  the  others  of 
the  group  with  which  I  always  associate  it :  the  "  Casa  Contarini, 
\'enice,"  and  the  "Court  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  Venice"  (1841). 
None  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  finished  all  over,  but  they  are  all  finished 
enough  for  complete  effect,  and,  besides,  they  were  intended  as 
pencil  studies  for  detail,  more  closely  approximating  to  Turner, 
perhaps,  than  Prout.  The  love  of  Prout,  as  he  told  me,  was  always 
with  him  ;  of  Turner  he  sometimes  tired  a  little,  but  of  Prout 
never.  Yet  in  his  finest  drawings,  technically  considered,  he  was 
— as  is  every  real  master — like  no  one  but  himself.  His  drawing 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Thorn  of  Pisa  (belonging  to 
Oxford,  not  here  exhibited)  is  Ruskin  and  no  one  else — otherwise, 
perhaps,  there  would  have  been  some  effort  at  picture-making 
instead  of  self-abnegation  as  complete  as  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  allowed.  So,  too,  is  the  famous  drawing,  "  La  Riccia,  near 
Albano  "  (lent  by  Mr.  Cunlif^e),  characteristic  of  Ruskin,  alone. 
Generally  speaking,  his  Proutesque  manner  belonged  to  his 
early  years,  to  the  thirties  and  early  forties.  It  is  true  that 
traces  of  the  same  influence  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  later 
works,  but  these  mav  be  considered  as  echoes  rather  than  as  per- 
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■sonal  qualities,  for  Ruskin's  representative  drawings  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  the  work  of  any  other  hand.  Even  the  Hardingesque 
influence  must  be  accepted  as  representing  the  transitional  period, 
linking  the  Prout  imitation  to  that  of  Turner.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  latter — his  drawings  rather  than  the  oils — that  educated 
Ruskin's  colour-sense  which  was  not  generally  so  delicate  and  even 
so  subtle  as  we  sometimes  saw  it  to  be  in  the  exhibition.  He 
understood  washes  ;  stronger  colour  was  in  his  hands  apt  to  become 
harsh.  His  eye,  it  almost  seemed,  was  constitutionally  adapted  to 
the  better  appreciation  in  his  own  work  of  simple  than  of  complex 
colour-arrangement ;  colour-effect,  atmospheric  quality,  pearly 
tones,  and  the  like,  seem  to  have  aff^ected  him  less. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  limitation  of  Ruskin  as  an  artist  was 
his  failure  to  study  or  at  least  to  practise  the  drawing  of  the 
human  figure.  His  copies  prove  that  he  could  copy,  not  that  he 
could  draw  in  the  sense  that  a  painter  can  draw  who  understands 
the  human  frame  and  the  human  muscles.  Even  his  portraits — 
that  of  himself,  or  the  other  of  Miss  Hilliard,  or  the  pencil  head 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn — clever  as  they  are,  betray  no  knowledge 
of  anatomical  construction.  We  do  not  feel  the  bones.  Per- 
haps Ruskin's  views  were  against  him :  he  did  not  object  to 
others  studying  from  the  nude,  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
objected  to  "  the  undressedness  of  it."  The  human  figure  seems 
to  be  the  one  form  in  nature  which  he  did  not  worship.  He 
could  appreciate  it  in  paint  on  canvas,  but  not  in  flesh.  The  result 
on  his  own  art,  while  leaving  him  his  elegance,  his  daintiness, 
refinement,  and  grace,  with  all  his  other  merits,  is  to  rob  it  of  the 
vigour  one  feels  it  lacks.  He  could  appreciate  good  figure-draw- 
ing, vet  from  lack  of  practice  and  knowledge,  there  is  a  curious 
hiatus^  a  sort  of  eff'eminacy  one  might  almost  say,  pervading  even  the 
strongest  of  his  work.  One  of  our  best-known  English  draughts- 
men went  as  a  lad  to  Germany  to  study  landscape-painting  and  was 
perplexed  when  his  distinguished  professor  set  him  down  before  a 
skeleton  :  "  You  must  draw  nothing  but  the  skeleton  and  the  figure," 
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said  the  teacher  :  "  There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  landscape.'* 
Ruskin  did  not  love  the  skeleton,  and  the  figure  he  ignored. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  he  feared  that  so  absorbing  a  study  might 
have  carried  him  too  far  from  the  lines  he  had  marked  out  to 
himself  to  follow. 

In  all  this  I  have  said  nothing  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
physical  pecularitv  of  Ruskin's,  his  keen,  magnifying  eyesight. 
Rosa  Bonheur  called  it  his  "  ceil  d'oiseau.''  It  was,  I  believe,  at 
the  root  of  his  art-performance,  his  art-criticism,  and  his  art-hatreds. 
What  he  saw  he  thought  others  ought  to  see — perhaps  did  see  and 
pretended  not  to.  He,  with  his  sight  so  far  and  acute  in  relation 
to  objects  and  outlines,  what  could  he  think  of  Mr.  Whistler,  so 
short-sighted,  in  his  later  years,  yet  so  sensitively  sighted  (tar 
beyond  Ruskin)  tor  tones  of  colour.''  Never  could  these  two 
men  understand  one  another  on  account  of  their  peculiar  physical 
defects  and  merits.  So  Ruskin,  looking  at  a  church  could  see  all 
the  carvings  and  veining  of  the  marble,  or  at  a  tree,  could  see  all 
the  leaves,  and  would,  indeed,  expect  his  pupils  to  see  them  likewise. 
Not  that  he  was  over  precise  in  his  earlier  years,  except  in  scientific 
drawings.  I  remember  once  Sir  Henry  Acland  telling  me  that  he 
and  Ruskin  were  both  sketching  Amiens  Cathedral  (I  think) 
together,  and  that  Ruskin  had  finished  before  Sir  Henry  had  well 
spaced  out  the  statues  on  the  tower.  He  drew  Ruskin's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he,  Ruskin,  had  not  even  put  in  the  right  number, 
and  got  as  an  explanation  that  he  "couldn't  bother."  In  later 
years,  when  the  two  friends  were  examining  Ruskin's  drawing  to- 
gether, for  the  first  time  in  all  the  long  interval,  Acland  pointed 
out  how  the  error  militated  against  the  inherent  value  of  the  work 
as  a  record.  Ruskin,  who  had  forgotten  all  about  the  incident, 
warmly  upbraided  Sir  Henry  for  not  having  pointed  out  such  a 
mistake  at  the  time — an  illustration,  as  Sir  Henry  added,  of  how 
Ruskin's  views  and  artistic  outlook  had  changed  as  he  had  grown. 

The  etchings  were  not,  perhaps,  very  remarkable.     For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  Ruskin's  soft-ground  etchings,  with  all  their  heavi- 
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ness  and  with  their  faults,  to  his  more  "  legitimate  "  plates.  In 
these,  whether  he  is  original  or  translating  Turner,  he  is  somewhat 
elementary,  frequently  "  scratchy,"  too  delicate  in  the  lighter  por- 
tions, and  over-black  in  the  shadow-lines.  It  is  true  that  he  keeps 
the  spirit  fresh,  but  in  his  handling  he  is  apt  to  be  fussy  and  trivial, 
and  often  afraid  of  the  clean  bold  etched  line  which  is  the  very  soul 
and  bloom  of  the  art.  Yet  in  beauty  of  mountain-drawing  on  the 
plate  he  has  been  surpassed  by  few. 

In  the  exhibition,  then,  we  had  Ruskin  the  Artist  self-revealed 
— as  clearly  as  his  books  set  forth  Ruskin  the  Economist  and  the 
Man  of  Letters,  with  all  his  major  virtues  and  minor  foibles.  He 
leaves  us  no  option  but  to  accord  him  a  high  place  among  the 
draughtsmen  of  his  day,  as  a  man  of  high  accomplishment  who, 
in  his  own  work,  cared  more  for  his  subject  than  for  effect,  more 
for  the  poetry  of  fact  than  for  aesthetic  emotion,  and  more  for  the 
instructive  gain  of  his  fellowmen  than  for  his  own  credit  or  renown. 
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(Founded,  July  22nd,  1899.     Incorporated,  June  19th,  1900.) 

By  Dennis  Hird,  M.A.  (Warden). 

\Y  a  natural  law  man  resents  the  intrusion  of  anything 
new.  Man  can  advance  only  by  defying  this  law. 
Yet  the  law  itself  has  been  a  guardian  angel  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  psychology 
that  intelligence  travels  in  grooves  and  few  brains  are 
plastic  enough  to  admit  of  many  new  grooves. 

This  natural  conservation  of  conservatism  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  seen  than  in  systems  of  education.  A  glance  at  the  text- 
books or  the  methods  in  use,  in  any  old  institution  ot  learning,, 
reveals  an  antiquity  that  is  the  reverse  of  blessed.  The  steps  ot 
these  ancient  shrines  are  worn  into  hollows  by  the  bare  knees  of 
groping  generations,  and  the  youth  who  would  venture  to  seek 
the  tree  of  knowledge  in  some  new  garden,  is  in  danger  of  being 
smitten  by  the  flaming  sword  of  an  immortal  prejudice. 

Only  by  slow  degrees  is  man  learning  that  he  must  seek  re- 
generation in  the  forces  of  life  and  not  in  the  formulcT  ot  the  dead. 
Perhaps,  someday,  Ruskin  will  be  recognised  as  a  leader  of  men, 
because  he  guided  their  education  and  their  reforms  in  the  direction 
of  life. 

In  explaining  Ruskin  1  lall  it  is  necessary  to  give  drv  details, 
because  Ruskin's  teaching  covered  such  wide  and  different  fields 
that  an  institution  of  education  bearing  his  name  does  not  ot  neces- 
sity deal  with  any  particular  phase  of  his  vital  teaching.  Ruskin 
Hall,  for  this  reason,  remains  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 

It  might  not  be  correct  to  sav  that  this  first  Labour  College  has 
something  absolutely  new  to  oflPer  to  the  educational  world,  but  its 
aim  and  method  are  so  novel  that  many  serious  educationalists  have 
not  comprehended  them.     Ruskin  Hall  stands  for  what  is  vital  as 
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opposed  to  the  mechanical  and  the  dead.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  teach  art — even  the  art  of  Ruskin.  It  is  not  pledged  to  any 
details  of  his  economics  or  his  proposed  reforms. 

With  a  rare  insistence  he  heralded  to  the  world  a  higher  life 
where  toil  and  thought  should  blend  to  beautify  society.  He  was 
the  enemy  of  that  old  culture  which  raised  a  few  upon  pedestals, 
around  the  bases  of  which  groaned  the  slaves  of  want  or  brutality. 
He  strove  for  the  destruction  of  that  false  wealth  which  was  blood- 
stained, and  of  that  false  art  which  was  only  a  painted  screen  to 
hide  human  misery.  All  this  he  said  in  language  stronger  than 
any  of  his  disciples  dare  employ.  To  unfold  this  idea  of  whole- 
some toil  and  vital  education  is  the  mission  of  Ruskin  Hall  to 
England. 

It  aims  at  placing  the  education  of  a  citizen  within  the  reach 
of  all  citizens,  that  they  may  be  able  to  study  scientifically  the 
great  social  and  political  problems  of  our  time.  No  rational  afcr 
tempts  can  be  made  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  unless  we 
know  the  facts  of  man's  past  experience  and  the  laws  which  have 
guided  his  growth  to  civilisation.  So  Ruskin  Hall  teaches  these 
facts  and  these  laws  in  the  simplest  and  fullest  manner.  All  its 
teaching  is  based  on  Evolution,  and  the  student  is  enabled  to  view 
all  facts  in  the  perspective  of  Evolution.  He  is  taught  that  all 
character  and  all  civilisation  obeys  this  great  law — the  universal 
law  of  cosmic  life. 

There  are  three  methods  of  seeking  the  desired  end  : 

I.  By  the  education  at  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford. 

II.  By  the  Ruskin  Hall  Correspondence  School. 

III.  By  the  Ruskin  Hall  Extension  Lectures. 
I.     The  work  at  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford, 

This  Hall  has  no  connection  with  the  University.  It  does  not 
give  a  professional,  technical,  or  commercial  education.  In  fact  it 
is  truly  Ruskinian  in  its  absence  of  commercialism.  It  seeks  to 
make  no  profit.  For  12/6  a  week  the  student  has  board,  lodging, 
and  tuition.     He  has  a  life  of  the  fewest  possible  restrictions.     No 
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questions  are  asked  with  regard  to  his  political  or  religious  views. 
He  is  a  responsible  student.  He  must  observe,  inquire,  think. 
He  selects  his  subject  from  the  list  of  lectures.  First  he  hears  a 
public  lecture  upon  it.  Then,  after  reading  up  the  subject,  the 
students  meet  the  lecturer  in  friendly  council,  called,  in  the  Hall, 
"the  catechetical."  They  lay  their  difficulties  before  the  lecturer, 
and  then  he  examines  them  to  see  if  they  have  grasped  all  his  points. 
On  the  following  week  the  student  has  a  set  question  upon  which 
he  must  write  his  weekly  essay.  Finally,  the  lecturer  goes  through 
each  essay  with  the  student  privately  and  points  out  any  mistakes 
in  fact  or  style. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  student  has  the  daily  discipline  of  social 
life.  1  he  Hall  accomodates  twenty-five  students.  In  this  social 
life  the  student  must  learn  the  noble  art  of  give  and  take.  His 
opinions  are  criticised,  his  eccentricities  are  a  subject  for  banter. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Hall  are  in  the  hands  ot  the 
students  themselves.  Each  week  they  hold  a  House  meeting  and 
appoint  their  own  officers.  Each  student  passes  in  turn  through 
the  posts  of  official  life.  There  are  no  servants,  so  that  each  stu- 
dent by  cooking,  washing  up,  or  scrubbing  floors  in  white  aprons, 
learns  how  silly  a  thing  is  snobbery,  and  how  exacting  are  the  claims 
of  household  drudgery  unless  relieved  by  a  simple  life. 

During  the  year  1900,  lectures  were  given  in  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Sociology,  Logic,  English  Grammar,  and  Analysis,  by 
Dennis  Hird,  M.A.,  Warden  ;  English  Constitutional  History, 
The  Art  of  Writing  English,  Class  for  Speaking  and  Public  Wor  k, 
by  H.  B.  Lees  Smith  ;  English  Industrial  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, by  H.  F.  Hall,  M.A.  ;  The  Principles  of  Politics,  Political 
Ideals,  by  W.  H.  Dixson,  B.A. 

Subsidiary  Classes  were  also  held  in  English  Literature,  French, 
German,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Book-keeping,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  students  have  their  weekly  debate,  musical  evening  and 
special  lectures.  Mr.  Dennis  Hird,  late  Rector  of  Eastnor,  is 
Warden  of  the  Hall. 
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II.  The  Correspondence  School. 

By  this  system  Ruskin  Hall  can  reach  the  homes  of  every  man 
and  woman.  The  fee  for  membership  is  only  i/-  per  month,  and 
the  courses  have  been  arranged  with  such  simplicity  that  usually 
one  hour's  study  a  day  is  sufficient.  Students  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world  have  enrolled  themselves,  and  though  it  is  not 
two  vears  since  this  system  was  established,  over  nineteen  hundred 
students  have  joined.  Among  the  subjects  taught  are  English 
Constitutional  History,  Industrial  History,  Political  Economy, 
Sociology,  English  Literature,  Monthly  outlines  are  furnished  to 
each  student,  and  other  guides  to  his  study  :  also  a  set  subject  is 
sent  for  the  essay.  The  essays  are  carefully  corrected  and  returned 
with  advice  suited  to  the  student.  Mr,  H.  B.  Lees  Smith  is  the 
secretary  of  this  department. 

III.  Ruskin  Hall  Extension  School. 

By  the  former  departments  Ruskin  Hall  seeks  to  place  an 
education  within  reach  of  those  who  desire  it,  but  by  the  Extension 
Lectures  it  goes  out  among  men  and  strives  to  rouse  "  the  great 
unconscious  "  to  higher  possibilities  in  life. 

Besides  the  delivery  ot  Lectures  on  the  problems  of  citizenship, 
the  Extension  Department  organises  classes  for  serious  study  under 
the  direction  of  the  Extension  lecturer  and  the  staff  at  Oxford, 
They  adhere  strictly  to  the  special  ideal  of  Ruskin  Hall  that 
not  all  knowledge  is  power,  but  only  that  knowledge  which 
enables  a  man  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problems  which 
confront  him. 

During  the  winter  lectures  have  been  given  and  classes  organised 
in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England, 

Mr,  Charles  A,  Beard,  one  of  the  Americans  who  founded 
Ruskin  Hall,  is  the  secretary  of  this  department. 

A  feature  of  the  scheme  at  Ruskin  Hall  is  that  there  are  no 
vacations.  The  courses  are  continuous  throughout  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand  prolonged  residence  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of 
those  who  can  afford  only  a  brief  experiment.     Students  may  enter 
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at  any  time  tor  a  period  not  less  than  one  month  ;  though  thev  are 
expected  to  fix  the  period  ot  their  residence  on  admission,  or  at 
least  to  give  a  month's  notice  before  leaving.  The  sole  entrance 
qualifications  are  good  health,  good  moral  character  certified  by 
two  written  testimonials,  and  ability  to  read  intelligently.  There 
is  no  age  limit ;  there  is  no  creed  test.  No  servants  are  kept  at 
the  Hall ;  and  it  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  scheme — and 
(jne  that  will  most  nearlv  remind  the  reader  of  Ruskin  himself — 
that  each  student  at  the  Hall  is  expected  to  work  two  hours  a  day 
at  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  household  tasks.  He  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  his  free  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  house,  so  far  as  these  domestic  arrangements  are  concerned. 

Married  men,  women,  and  other  persons  unable  to  reside  at 
Ruskin  Hall  may  take  other  lodgings,  and  enter  classes  on  the  same 
terms  as  resident  members:   one  course  ^2  2s.  a  vear. 

Ruskin  Hall  does  not  aim  at  enablino;  its  students  to  "  set  on." 
It  does  not  wish  to  turn  honourable  working  men  into  superfluous 
journalists  or  school  masters.  Each  student  is  stimulated  to  seek 
knowledge  in  order  to  help  his  fellowmen  ;  and  nothing  has  so 
greatly  cheered  us  in  our  work  as  the  splendid  evidence  which  our 
students'  letters  have  given  that  thev  are  striving  to  realise  this 
ideal. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  cotton  factory  hand, 
anxious  to  join  our  Correspondence  School  : 

"  Will  vou  advise  mc  as  to-  the  best  course  of  study  to  make 
mc  more  fit  tor  the  increasing  opportunities  of  service  among  my 
fellows.''  I  want  the  best  equipment  possible,  but  I  am  finding 
more  everv  dav  I  live  how  ignorant  I  am." 

"I  am  onlv  a  mechanic,"  writes  one,  "vet  I  should  like  mv  con- 
tribution to  life  to  he  something  that  will  help  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  working  classes." 

Another  speaks  in  the  true  spirit  of  public  work  :  .  .  ,  "One 
thing  which,  more  than  another,  makes  me  anxious  to  improve  my- 
self, is  the  ever  growing  need  for  educated  working-men  as  leaders,, 
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advisers,  and  helpers  in  things  both  political  and  social,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  our  times  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Trades  Unions  and  Co-operative  Societies,  for  through 
these  channels  we  may  accomplish  still  greater  things  for  the 
toilers " 

A  grocer's  manager  tells  the  simple  philosophy  of  his  life  :  "  I 
believe  in  a  lofty  aim.  Supposing  that  aim  is  never  realised,  I  shall 
make  a  better  finish  than  if  I  lived  an  aimless  life." 

A  butcher  writes :  "I  should  like  to  improve  myself  so  as  to  be 
of  more  use  to  myself  and  my  family  of  eight  lads  and  lasses." 

A  postman  tells  us  of  his  ambitions  :  .  .  .  "I  want  to  be  able 
to  make  others  think,  and  I  believe  that  to  do  this  I  must  be  able 
to  think  clearly  myself.  I  cannot  afford  much  for  books — post- 
men are  not  capitalists — but  I  am  willing  to  do  my  level  best.   .   .   ." 

The  tie  of  affection  which  binds  us  at  Ruskin  Hall  to  our  students 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  reveals  itself  in  the  letters  of  comradeship 
and  gratitude  which  we  receive  every  day. 

Finally,  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the  names  of  those 
composing  our  Council  or  Governing  Body.     They  are  these  : 

Walter  Vrooman  (Founder  and  President)  :  Mrs.  Walter  Vroo- 
man  (Foundress):  Edward  Caird,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford:  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  Oxford  University  :  Henry  Goudy, 
D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford  University  :  Rev. 
J.  B.  Paton,  D.D.,  President  of  the  National  Home-Reading 
Union:  Rev.  J.  Bruce  Wallace,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Brotherhood  Church, 
Southgate  Road,  London,  N. :  J.  Keir  Hardy,  M.P. :  Miss  Agnes 
Grace  Weld,  Conal  More,  Oxford  :  C.  W.  Bowerman,  General 
Secretary,  London  Society  of  Compositors,  Chairman  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  Trade  Union  Congress,  Charles  Hobson,  J. P., 
C.C,  of  the  Sheffield  Affiliated  Kindred  Trades ;  Member  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  Trade  Union  Congress  :  Alexander  Wilkie, 
J. P.,  General  Secretary,  Associated  Society  of  Shipwrights,  Mem- 
ber Parliamentary  Committee,  Trade  Union  Congress  :    J.  Mac- 
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donald,  Secretary,  London  Trades  Council :    and  Geo.  N.  Barnes, 
General  Secretary,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

If  the  details  here  given  should  by  chance  stir  anyone  to  help  us — 
and  our  need  of  help,  both  in  small  and  great  matters,  is,  as  may 
be  guessed,  not  small — he  will  find  ample  information  as  to  the 
channels  in  which  that  help,  great  or  small,  may  be  most  usefully 
directed,  by  applying  direct  to  the  Warden  at  Ruskin  Hall, 
Oxford. 
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By  Edmund  G.  Sykes. 

ILL  human  things,"  says  Carlyle,  "  do  require  to  have 
an  Ideal  in  them,  to  have  some  Soul  in  them,  were  it 
only  to  keep  the  body  unputrified.  And  wonderful  it 
is  to  see  how  the  Ideal  or  Soul,  place  it  in  what  ugliest 
body  you  may,  will  irradiate  said  body  with  its  own 
nobleness,  will  gradually,  incessantly,  mould,  modify,  new-form  or 
re-torm  said  ugliest  body,  and  make  it  at  last  beautiful,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  divine." 

In  no  department  of  human  activity  is  the  truth  of  this  observation 
more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the  Fine  Arts.  So  long  as  the  artist 
continues  to  strive  after  a  definite  Ideal,  assuming  that  it  is  an  Ideal 
which  possesses  vital  power,  and  is  not  merelv  an  academic  formula, 
and  assuming  also,  of  course,  that  he  has  sufficient  technical  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  express  his  ideas  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
form,  his  work  will  possess  a  certain  interest  and  value,  even 
though  the  Ideal  be  in  itself  defective ;  but  so  soon  as  he  rests 
content  with  his  achievements,  and  no  longer  endeavours  to  attain 
a  higher  level,  his  work  commences  to  decline  both  in  interest  and 
importance.  "x\  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp  :  or  what's  a 
Heaven  for.'*  " 

All  the  great  Art  of  past  ages  has  been  animated  by  some  definite 
Ideal.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  strove  after  structural  massiveness 
and  power  and  solemnity  of  aspect :  "  their  voice  is  as  the  voice 
of  the  sea,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "or  as  that  of  'many  peoples' 
shouting  in  unison  :  "  the  Ancient  Greeks  endeavoured  to  attain 
perfection  of  bodily  form  and  of  architectural  proportion;  religious 
fervour  and  elevated  thought  inspired  the  Art  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  richness  of  colour  and  wealth  of  imagination  that 

*    A  Paper  rean  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  London,  February  14th,  1901. 
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of  the  early  Renaissance.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  these 
Ideals  became  lifeless  and  obscured,  the  art  by  which  they  had  been 
inspired  became  academic  and  false;  the  Art  of  Greece  expired  in 
formalism  and  mere  imitation  ;  that  of  the  early  Italians  in  insi- 
pidity and  mannerism  ;  that  of  the  Renaissance  in  conventionalism 
and  insincerity. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  Art  of  painting  in  England,  with 
which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned,  we  find  such  diversity 
of  aim  and  method  as  renders  us  unable  to  fix  upon  anv  definite 
Ideal  by  which,  as  a  school,  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  animated. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  an  early  Italian,  Venetian,  or 
Dutch  School,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  English  School.  The 
Ideals  of  the  various  British  artists  by  whom  the  Art  of  England 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  honourable  position  have  differed 
as  widely  from  one  another  as  the  various  schools  of  past  ages  have 
differed  from  each  other.  But,  diversified  though  the  aims  of 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Constable,  Morland,  Wilkie  and  Turner  were, 
these  masters,  and  most  of  the  early  British  painters,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  continental  artists  of  their  time  by  a  certain 
straightforwardness  and  sincerity  which  gave  to  their  works  a  dis- 
tinctive value  and  charm.  They  were  content  to  observe  those 
indispensable  rules  laid  down  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism: — 

"  First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same: 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art." 

The  Art  of  EnQ;land  was  vet  \\\  its  infancy,  however,  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  injuriously  affected,  in 
common  with  that  of  continental  Europe,  by  an  artificial  ideal  which 
had  been  inculcated  by  the  writings  of  various  art  critics  and  histo- 
rians who  had  for  some  time  devoted  their  attention  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  was  held  by  them  that  Greek  Art  and  the  later  work  of  Raphael 
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were  perfect,  and  that,  as  Winckelmann — who  has  been  called  "the 
Father  of  Art  historians" — said,  in  his  Thoughts  upon  the  Imitation 
of  Greek  IForks,  "  the  sole  means  to  become,  if  possible,  inimitably 
great,"  was  the  imitation  of  the  Ancients.  No  picture  which  did 
not  possess  the  Greek  type,  could,  it  was  considered,  make  any 
pretension  to  beauty.  This  theory  obtained  almost  universal 
acceptance  amongst  subsequent  writers.  Lessing,  in  his  Laocoon^ 
expressed  a  desire  to  confine  the  composition  of  pictures  to  two  or 
three  ideal  figures  which  should  please  by  their  physical  beauty  : 
the  ideal  to  which  he  referred,  being,  of  course,  the  Greek  or 
Raphaelesque  ideal ;  and  even  Goethe  abandoned  the  Art  theories 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  Sorrows  of  IVerther,  and  stated  that 
the  composition  of  an  ideal  picture  should  correspond  strictlv  with 
the  style  of  the  antique  frieze.  Diderot,  the  French  critic,  in 
reviewing  a  French  translation  of  the  writings  of  Winckelmann, 
stated  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  study  the 
antique  in  order  to  learn  to  see  nature,  and  produced,  as  evidence 
of  Boucher's  want  of  taste,  the  fact  that  amongst  the  whole  of 
the  figures  painted  by  him  hardly  any  could  be  found  which  could 
be  employed  in  relief,  or  even  as  statues.*  In  his  lectures  to  the 
students  of  the  British  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions  to  those  of  his  continental  contemporaries: 
"  There  is  only  one  doorway  to  the  School  of  Nature,"  he  said, 
"  and  of  that  the  old  masters  hold  the  kevs."  He  advised  students 
"  that  those  models  which  had  passed  through  the  approbation  of 
ages  should  be  considered  by  them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides; 
as  subjects  for  their  imitation,  not  their  criticism. "t 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  howev^er,  that,  as  Ruskin  points  out,  nearly 
every  word  that  Reynolds  wrote  was  contrary  to  his  practice — 
"  he  was  led  by  instinct  to  do  all  that  was  right,  while  he  was 
misled  by  false  logic  to  say  all  that  was  wrong — he  enforced,  with 
his  lips,  generalization,  while,  with  his  pencil,  he  was  tracing  the 

*    Muther's  History  of  Modern  Painting,  Vol.  I,  chap.  iii. 
•f-     Discourse  at  opening  of  Royal  Academy,  January  znci,  1769. 
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patterns  of  the  dresses  of  the  belles  of  the  day,  and  distinguishing 
every  variation  of  womanly  temper."* 

The  art-teaching  which  resulted  from  these  theories  is  humor- 
ously described  by  Ruskin  in  his  Essay  on  Pre-Kaphaelitism:  "We 
begin,"  he  says,  "  in  all  probability,  by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  that  nature  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  he  is  to  improve 
her  ;  but  that  Raphael  is  perfection,  and  that  the  more  he  copies 
Raphael  the  better  ;  that  after  much  copying  of  Raphael,  he  is  to 
try  what  he  can  do  himself  in  a  Raphaelesque,  but  yet  original, 
manner  :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  try  to  do  something  very  clever, 
all  out  of  his  own  head,  but  yet  this  clever  something  is  to  be 
properly  subjected  to  Raphaelesque  rules  ;  is  to  have  a  principal 
light  occupying  one-seventh  of  its  space,  and  a  principal  shadow 
occupying  one-third  of  the  same  ;  that  no  two  people's  heads  in 
the  picture  are  to  be  turned  the  same  way,  and  that  all  the  per- 
sonages represented  are  to  possess  ideal  beauty  of  the  highest 
order;  which  ideal  beauty  consists,  partly  in  a  Greek  outline  of 
nose;  partly  in  proportions  expressible  in  decimal  fractions  between 
the  lips  and  chin;  but  partly  also  in  that  degree  of  improvement 
which  the  youth  of  sixteen  is  to  bestow  upon  God's  work  in 
general. "t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  recall  the  name  of  a  single 
continental  artist  during  this  period  whose  work  was  not  influenced 
bv  this  system  of  teaching.  Raphael  Mengs,  Carstens,  Kaulbach, 
Genelli,  and  Cornelius  in  Germany;  Prud'hon,  Gerard,  and  David 
in  P>ance;  succumbed  to  its  influence.  In  England  Barry,  North- 
cote,  Fuseli,  Haydon,  Benjamin  West,  Opie,  Richard  Wilson,  and 
many  others,  "  burnt  their  poor  wings  in  the  flame  of  Latin  Art 
and  blinded  themselves  there,"  as  Chesneau  has  expressively  said  ; 
and  even  the  transcendant  genius  of  l\irner  was  not  entirely  proof 
against  its  influence.  The  adoption  of  classic  types  as  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  works  of  art :  the  acceptance  of 
Raphael's  later  works  and  those  of  the  Carracci  and  other  eclectic 

•    Modttn  Painters^  Vol.  Ill,  chap,  iii,  sec.  2. 
•f    Prc-Rafhjclttiim  (ed.  1851),  p.  22. 
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artists  who  succeeded  him,  as  models,  not  only  for  admiration,  but 
also  for  imitation,  by  all  students  of  art,  threatened  to  deprive  art 
of  all  vitality  and  to  bring  all  artistic  productions  to  a  monotonous 
level  of  academic  mediocrity. 

When,  in  1843,  ^^^  ^^^^  volume  of  Modern  Painters  appeared, 
although  it  was  greeted  with  considerable  adverse  criticism,  its 
reception  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  The  artists  and  art  critics 
of  the  time  seem  to  have  hardly  appreciated  the  full  meaning  of 
the  revolutionary  advice  therein  given  by  Ruskin  to  students :  "  to 
go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously 
and  trustingly,  having  no  other  thought  but  how  best  to  penetrate 
her  meaning ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning 
nothing;"*  and  no  alteration  whatever  in  artistic  Ideals  or  prac- 
tices had  resulted  when,  six  years  later,  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
Academicians  and  orthodox  critics  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  three  young  students  which  appeared  on  the  Academy 
walls  in  that  year.  The  genius  of  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and 
Rossetti  had  burst  the  bonds  of  academic  conventionalism  and  they 
had  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Ruskin  :  that 
*'  Raphael  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  great,  and  all  who  preceded  or 
followed  him  who  ever  were  great,  became  so  by  painting  the 
truths  around  them  as  they  appeared  to  each  man's  own  mind,  not 
as  he  had  been  taught  to  see  them,  except  by  the  God  who  had 
made  both  him  and  them."t 

Millais  appears  to  have  first  begun  to  have  doubts  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  prevalent  art  theories  in  the  year  1848,  and  to 
have  easily  convinced  his  friend  Holman  Hunt  that  Raphael  was 
not  entirely  free  from  imperfections,  as  his  Cartoons  and  the 
celebrated  "  Transfiguration "  shewed.  They  agreed  that  the 
works  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Orcagna,  and  other  early  Italian 
painters  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  some  engravings  from  which 
had   come   into    Millais'    possession,   showed    that    these    frescoes, 

*    Vol.  I,  Conclusion,  sec.  21. 
\    Pre-Raphaelniim  (1851),  p.  59. 
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painted  in  what  Sir  Joshua  had  described  as  "a  dry,  Gothic  and 
even  insipid  manner,  which  attends  to  the  minute  accidental  dis- 
criminations of  particular  and  individual  objects,"*  possessed  the 
elements  of  a  more  vital  and  sincere  art  than  that  which  he  called 
"  the  Grand  Style  of  Painting,  which  improves  partial  represent- 
ation by  the  general  and  invariable  Ideas  of  nature, "f 

They  therefore  decided  to  leave  the  beaten  track  and  make 
a  fresh  path  for  themselves,  taking  nature  as  their  only  guide. 
Joined  later  by  Rossetti  and  a  few  artists  of  less  distinction,  they 
adopted  the  title  of  "  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood."  The 
first  exhibited  works  of  the  Brotherhood — Millais'  wonderful 
"  Isabella,"  Holman  Hunt's  "  Rienzi,"  Rossetti's  "  Girlhood  of 
Mary  Virgin,"  scarcely  revealed  their  principles  to  the  public,  and 
were  received  with  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  But  when, 
in  the  following  year,  1849,  Millais'  "Christ  in  the  House  of  his 
Parents  "  revealed  the  full  significance  of  the  new  movement,  it 
was  received  with  a  storm  of  abuse  and  indignation  which  has 
probably  never  been  excited  by  any  picture  before  or  since.  For 
here  was  presented  the  Virgin,  not  with  the  perfect  features  and 
calm  untroubled  expression  which  had  been  universally  accepted 
as  appropriate  to  the  representation  of  the  mother  of  God,  but 
scarred  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  torn  by  human  anguish  ; 
here  was  St.  Joseph,  no  heroic  figure  of  majestic  mien,  but  a 
carpenter,  hardened  by  every-day  toil ;  and  here  was  the  Holy 
Child,  not  enthroned  as  King,  nor  illumined  by  supernatural  light, 
but  standing  amid  the  ordinarv  litter  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  His 
hand  torn  by  some  such  accident  as  is  common  to  all  children. 
Even  to  Charles  Dickens  the  picture  was  "  mean,  odious,  revolting 
and  repulsive."  And  yet  three  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
principles  upon  which  this  and  the  other  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
were  painted  had  been  expounded  by  Ruskin  in  the  second  volume 
of  Modern  Painters  :   "  We  have  not,"  he  had  said,  in  the  chapter 

•     Discourse  at  opening  of  Rnval  Aculemv,  1769. 
t    Hid. 
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"  On  Vital  Beauty  in  Man,"  "  to  banish  from  the  Ideal  counten- 
ance the  evidences  of  sorrow,  nor  of  past  suffering,  nor  even  of 
past  and  conquered  sin,  but  only  the  immediate  operation  of  any 
evil,  or  the  immediate  coldness  and  hollowness  of  any  good 
emotion.  And  hence  we  may  often  have  to  indicate  the  body  as 
far  conquered  and  outworn,  and  with  signs  of  hard  struggle  and 
bitter  pain  upon  it :  and  yet  without  ever  diminishing  the  purity 
of  its  Ideal ;  and  since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  im- 
agination to  reason  out  or  conceive  the  countless  modifications  of 
experience,  suffering,  and  separated  feeling,  which  have  modelled 
and  written  their  indelible  images  in  various  order  upon  every 
human  countenance,  so  no  right  Ideal  can  be  reached  by  any 
combination  ot  feature  or  by  any  moulding  and  melting  of  indi- 
vidual beauties  together,  and  still  less  without  model  or  example 
at  all ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  Ideal  to  be  wrought  out  of  every 
face  around  us."* 

There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  neither  Millais  nor 
Holman  Hunt  had  any  acquaintance  with  Ruskin's  writings  when 
they  commenced  their  uphill  fight  against  conventionalism  and 
artistic  falsehood.  "  They  were  already  Pre-Raphaelites  before 
Ruskin  wrote  a  line  on  the  subject,"  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  tells  us  in  his 
Biography  of  his  father  ;  and  although  Holman  Hunt  seems  to  have 
subsequently  read  Modern  Painters  with  much  appreciation,  finding 
himself  in  sympathy  with  most  of  Ruskin's  ideals,  Millais  appears 
to  have  steadily  refused  to  do  so,  apparently  from  a  determination 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  turned  from  the  course  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself,  and  of  the  absolute  rightness  of  which 
he  was  firmly  convinced.  In  their  works,  nevertheless,  Ruskin 
found  his  theory  of  the  Ideal  in  Man,  as  in  Turner's  he  had  found 
his  landscape  ideals,  realized  ;  by  him  the  torrent  of  adverse  criti- 
cism was  stemmed,  and  to  his  eloquence  and  sound  reasoning  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  their  and  his  theories  was  due.  In  his  Academy 
Notes  of  1858   Ruskin  was  able  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 

*    Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec  12. 
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the  rooms  of  the  Academy  were  filled  with  more  or  less  successful 
works  by  disciples  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School,  which  had  then 
entirely  prevailed  against  all  opposition. 

The  influences  on  the  human  body  of  the  intellect  and  moral 
feelings,  which  were  all-important  elements  of  Ruskin's  Ideal,  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  previous  writers  on  the  subject, 
who  had  dwelt  solely  upon  bodily  perfection,  so  far  as  such  per- 
fection could  be  attained  by  abstraction  and  combination  from  the 
best  examples  of  the  human  form  ;  an  Ideal  which,  as  they  had 
recognized,  had  been  completely  realized  by  the  Greeks.  I'here 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  through  purity  of  race,  careful  training 
in  outdoor  pastimes,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  the  Grecians 
in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek  Art  had  attained  the  greatest 
physical  beauty  possible  to  humanity,  and  that  the  artists  of  this 
period  reproduced  in  their  works  the  perfect  forms  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  the  fact  that  Greek 
Art  was  not  an  artificial  product,  but  the  outcome  of  a  sincere 
effort  to  realize  the  highest  beauty  which  the  Grecians  could 
conceive,  is  bevond  question.  In  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  "  all  great  Art  represents  something  that  it 
sees  or  believes  in,  nothing  unseen  or  uncredited,"  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  he  reminds  us  that  "  all  that  we  call 
ideal  in  Greek,  or  any  other  art,  because  to  us  it  is  false  and 
visionary,  was,  to  the  makers  of  it,  true  and  existent.  The  heroes 
of  Phidias  are  simply  representations  of  such  noble  persons  as  he 
saw  every  day,  and  the  gods  of  Phidias  simply  representations  of 
such  noble,  divine  persons,  as  he  thoroughly  believed  to  exist,  and 
did,  in  mental  vision,  trulv  behold."* 

The  nobleness  which  mental  or  moral  attributes  or  soul  culture 
could  give  to  the  features,  was  first  appreciated  in  Christian  Italy, 
and  realized  in  the  works  of  the  early  Italian  Painters.  Their 
art,  like  that  of  Greece,  was  spontaneous  and  sincere,  their  eyes 
were  "  open  to  the  divinity  of  the  immortal  seal  on  the  common 

•    Modern  Painteri,  Vol.  Ill,  chap,  vii,  sec.  5. 
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features  that  they  met  in  the  highways  and  hedges  hourly  and 
momentarily,"*  and  the  decline  of  their  art  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  observation  and  realization  of  natural 
facts  and  appearances  which  was  mainly  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Raphael :  "  the  old  and  great  painters,"  Ruskin  tells  us, 
"  were  too  great  and  too  humble  not  to  see  in  every  face  about 
them  that  which  was  above  them,  and  which  no  fancies  of  theirs 
could  match  nor  take  place  of."t  The  introduction  of  portrait  he 
holds  to  be  the  necessary  and  sterling  basis  of  all  Ideal  Art,  "  no 
great  man  having  ever  been  able  to  do  without  it,  nor  dreamed  of 
doing  without  it,  even  to  the  close  of  his  days." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  referred  students  to  the  works  of  the 
old  masters:  "by  studying  these  authentic  models,"  he  had  said, 
"  that  idea  of  excellence  which  is  the  result  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  past  ages  may  be  at  once  acquired,  and  the  tardy  and 
obstructed  progress  of  our  predecessors  may  teach  us  a  shorter  and 
easier  way."J  Ruskin  could  point  out  no  short  and  easy  way  to 
those  who  should  accept  his  teaching.  "  The  pursuit  of  idealism 
in  humanity,  as  of  idealism  in  lower  nature,  can  be  successful  only 
when  followed  through  the  most  constant,  patient,  and  humble 
rendering  of  actual  models,  accompanied  with  that  earnest  mental 
study  of  each  which  can  interpret  all  that  is  written  upon  it,  disen- 
tangle the  hieroglyphics  of  its  sacred  history,  rend  the  veil  of  the 
bodily  temple,  and  rightly  measure  the  relations  of  good  and  evil 
contending  within  it  for  mastery;  everything  done  without  such 
study  must  be  shallow  and  contemptible;  generalization  or  com- 
bination of  individual  character  will  end  less  in  the  mending  than 
the  losing  of  it."§ 

In  the  restoration  of  the  ideal  of  the  human  form  and  counten- 
ance "  we  are  not  to  banish  everything  that  can  be  ultimately  traced 
to  the  Adamite  Fall  for  its  cause;  "  evidences  of  sorrow,  of  past 

*    Modern  Painters,  Volume  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec.  15. 

■j-    Ibid,  sec.  14. 

J     Discourse  at  opening  of  Ro-. al  Academy,  1769. 

§    Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec.  13. 
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suffering  or  of  past  and  conquered  sin  ;  "  but  only  the  immediate 
operation  and  presence  of  the  degrading  power  of  sin."*  Never- 
theless, we  are  told  that  by  no  intellectual  exertion,  knowledge, 
experience,  or  diligence  of  comparison,  can  we  eff*ect  this  separation: 
*'  by  no  reasoning  can  the  evidences  of  depravity  be  traced  in  move- 
ments of  muscle  or  forms  of  feature."  By  love  and  sympathy 
alone  can  this  be  done,  no  pure  passion  can  be  understood  or 
painted  except  by  the  pure  of  heart ;  foul  or  blunt  feeling  will  see 
itself  in  everything.  And  as  the  possession  of  this  purity  of  heart 
and  mind  is  rare,  and  can  neither  be  taught  nor  given,  Ruskin 
points  out  certain  "  broad  indications  of  evil  which  the  bluntest 
feeling  may  perceive  and  which  the  habit  of  distinguishing  and 
casting  out  would  both  ennoble  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  lead,  in 
time,  to  greater  acuteness  of  perception  with  respect  to  the  less 
explicable  characters  of  soul  beauty." 

These  commonly  manifested  signs  of  evil  he  divides  into  four 
kinds  ;  signs  of  pride,  sensuality,  fear,  and  cruelty,  any  one  of 
which  will  destroy  the  ideal  character  of  the  countenance  and  body. 
Of  these,  he  considers  pride  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all,  and, 
even  at  its  best,  base  to  that  degree  "  that  there  is  no  grandeur  of 
feature  which  it  cannot  destroy  and  make  despicable:"  and  he 
opposes  to  the  modern  principle  of  portraiture,  expressing  vanity 
throughout,  "the  glorious  severity  of  Holbein  and  the  mighty  and 
simple  modesty  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Tintoret,  with 
whom  armour  does  not  constitute  the  warrior,  neither  silk  the 
dame."t  Sensuality  he  finds  not  less  fatal  than  pride,  though 
more  subtle  and  difficult  to  trace.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  purity 
of  flesh  painting,  i.e..,  its  freedom  from  sensuality,  depends  in  very 
considerable  measure  on  the  intensity  and  warmth  ot  its  colour; 
that  the  occasional  coarseness  of  Titian  was  redeemed  by  the  glory 
of  his  hues ;  that,  for  the  same  reason,  much  may  be  forgiven  to 
Rubens,  less  to  Correggio ;   but  the  works  of  Guido,  depending 

•     Moiiern  Paintcn,  scc.  I  I. 
■|-    Vol.  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec.  19. 
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for  whatever  attractiveness  they  may  possess  on  fullness  and  round- 
ness of  form,  he  describes  as  "devoid  of  Art  and  Decency."* 
The  third  common  sign  of  evil,  fear,  he  distinguishes  from  the  right 
tear  of  God  and  conception  of  power  ;  the  fourth,  crueltv,  he  con- 
demns as  "  the  least  human  of  all,  and  without  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion, "f 

It  is  obvious  that  although  this  theory  of  the  Ideal  may  be 
entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  representation  of  earthlv  beings 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  inappropriate  to  the  representation  of 
Supernatural  beings,  of  Angelic  and  other  forms,  from  which  all 
trace  of  sin  or  evil,  past  or  present,  must  of  necessity  be  eliminated. 
This  subject,  however,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a  chapter  in  the  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  to  which  is  given  the  title  of  "  The 
Superhuman  Ideal,"  and  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  third  volume 
•of  the  same  work.  After  referring  to  tour  conceivable  modes  of 
manifestation  of  Spiritual  beings  to  the  human  sense  :  by  external 
types,  signs,  or  influences,  by  the  assumption  of  forms  not  properly 
belonging  to  them,  by  the  manifestation  of  forms  which,  though 
appropriate,  are  not  necessarily  seen,  and  by  the  operation  of  such 
supernatural  manifestations  on  the  human  form  which  they  influ- 
ence or  inspire,  Ruskin  considers  the  question  as  to  the  modifica- 
tions by  which  creatures  already  known  to  us  mav  be  explained 
"  as  signs  or  habitations  of  Divinity  or  angelic  essence  and  not 
creatures  such  as  they  seem." 

"  Creatures  already  known  to  us."  We  can  conceive  of  no  new 
torm  peculiar  to  spirit.  Whenever  there  is  a  form  at  all  it  is  the 
form  of  some  creature  known  to  us.  The  signs  of  Divinity  or 
Angelic  Essence  must  therefore  be  explained  by  modifications  of 
such  known  forms. 

In  dealing  with  the  Human  Ideal,  Ruskin  had  opposed  the  view 
commonly  held  that  the  Ideal  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  selection 
from  the  noblest  individuals  of  the  human  race  of  the  highest  forms 

*    Modern  Painters,  sees.  20-24. 
t    Sec.  28. 
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which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  possessing,  on  the  ground  that 
soul  culture  is  generally  incompatible  with  bodily  perfection,  moral 
faculties  with  intellectual,  different  kinds  of  intellect  with  each 
other,  "  David,  ruddy  and  of  fair  countenance,  with  the  brook- 
stone  of  deliverance  in  his  hand  "  is  not  more  ideal  (he  had  said) 
than  "  J^avid  leaning  on  the  old  age  of  Barzillai,  returning  chastened 
to  his  kingly  home."  (Vol.  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec.  lo.)  A  nobler 
ideal  can  be  found  in  the  weakly  presence  of  St.  Paul,  his  "  moral 
enthusiasm  burning  its  way  out  to  heaven  through  the  emaciation 
of  the  earthen  vessel,"  than  in  the  "  fair  and  ruddy  countenance 
of  David."     (Sec.  9.) 

When  the  bodily  form  is  understood  as  spiritual,  however,  he 
allows  the  necessity  for  the  bestowal  upon  it  of  whatever  typical 
beauty  it  is  capable  of  possessing.  "  It  is  inconceivable  that  spiritual 
trame  should  retain  the  brand  of  sorrow  past,  unless  fallen."  But 
even  here  he  considers  the  influence  of  Greek  Art  dangerous.  The 
Greek  could  not  conceive  a  spirit :  he  could  do  nothing  without 
limbs:  Christian  and  Pagan  Art  have  nothing  in  common — 
"  With  what  comparison,"  he  savs,  "  shall  we  compare  the  tvpes 
of  the  martyr  saints,  the  St.  Stephen  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  with  his 
calm  forehead  crowned  bv  the  stony  diadem,  or  the  Madonnas  of 
Francia  and  Pinturrichio  in  whom  the  hues  of  the  morning  and 
the  solemnity  of  eve,  the  gladness  in  accomplished  promise  and 
sorrow  of  the  sword-pierced  heart  are  gathered  into  one  human 
lamp  of  ineffable  love."  (Part  III,  sec.  ii,  chap,  v,  sec.  21,)  Such 
muscular  development  as  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rendered,  but  not  such  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  laborious  exercise.  Anatomical  development  is  better 
concealed  as  far  as  may  be;  the  naked  form  should  be  covered, 
not  with  light  and  undulating  materials  which  exhibit  its  principal 
lines,  but  with  severe  and  linear  draperies  such  as  were  constantly 
employed  before  the  time  of  Raphael.  (Sec.  17.)  Symmetry 
and  repose  he  considers  of  peculiar  value  in  spiritual  form. 

Obviously  the  mere  idealization  of  the  human  form  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  of  itself  to  impress  it  with  supernatural  character.  "  No 
rules  ot  teaching,"  we  are  told,  "  will  enable  the  artist  to  raise  the 
form  by  mere  inherent  dignity  to  such  power  and  impressiveness 
as  cannot  but  assert  and  stamp  it  for  superhuman."  Only  by  faith 
and  intense  feeling  can  "  the  last  pinnacle  and  utmost  power  of  the 
Ideal"  be  reached,  as  it  is  reached  in  the  earlier  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  where  "  Angelic 
presences,  mingled  with  human,  occur  frequently,  illustrated  by  no 
awfulness  of  light  nor  incorporeal  tracing.  Clear  revealed  they 
move,  in  human  forms,  in  the  broad  daylight  and  on  the  open 
earth,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand  with  men.  But  they  never 
miss  of  the  Angel."      (Sec.  5.) 

There  is  one  other  way,  however,  by  which,  according  to  Ruskin, 
supernatural  character  may  be  expressed  :  by  the  modification  ot 
accessories. 

The  early  religious  painters  generally  gave  to  their  landscape 
backgrounds  perfect  symmetry  and  order,  and  banished  therefrom 
all  signs  of  decay,  disturbance  and  imperfection  :  but  they  thereby 
rendered  them  unnatural  and  singular  ;  what  was  right  in  them 
arose  from  the  keen  feeling  of  the  painter,  and  they  cannot  be 
safely  imitated,  the  only  safe  way  of  following  in  their  steps  is  to 
attain  perfect  knowledge  of  Nature  herself,  and  then  to  suffer  our 
own  feelings  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  what  is  fitting  for  any 
particular  purpose.  The  artist  must  paint  what  he  himself  loves, 
and  his  selection  will  be  lovely  "  if  his  mind  be  pure  and  sweetly 
toned."  The  modification  of  accessories  by  purity  of  colour, 
almost  shadowless,  and  the  use  of  gilding,  enamel,  and  inlaid  jewel- 
lery, adopted  most  successfully  by  Angelico,  Ruskin  terms  "  Purist 
Idealism."  He  observes  that  the  ornaments  used  by  Angelico, 
Giotto,  and  Perugino  are  always  generic  and  abstract ;  not  dia- 
monds, nor  brocades,  but  mere  spots  of  gold  or  colour,  simple 
patterns  upon  textureless  draperies,  golden  circlets  gleaming  with 
changeful  light — but  not  beaded  with  pearls  nor  set  with  sapphires 
— angel   wings   burning   with    transparent    crimson,   purple,    and 
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amber,  but  not  set  forth  with  peacocks'  plumes.  (Sees.  9-14.) 
In  that  it  ignored  natural  facts,  either  through  ignorance,  or  the 
"  unwillingness  of  men  whose  dispositions  were  more  than  ordin- 
arily tender  and  holy  to  contemplate  the  various  forms  of  definite 
evil  which  necessarily  occur  in  the  daily  aspects  of  the  world  around 
them,"  he  considers  this  method  false ;  but  so  far  as  it  was 
understood  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  the  painter's 
personal  affections  or  hopes,  true.  "  It  is  indeed  Ideal;  but  Ideal 
as  a  fair  dream  is  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  faculties  are 
astir."  "  For  all  firm  aid,  and  steady  use,  we  must  look  to  harder 
realities."  (Vol,  III,  chap,  vi,  sec.  5.)  Pain  and  imperfection 
are  bound  up  with  existence,  so  far  as  it  is  visible  to  us,  and  the 
endeavour  to  cast  them  away  indicates  a  comparative  childishness 
of  mind. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  subject  of  the  Supernatural  Ideal  is  that 
of  the  use  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art.  That  form  of  it  which  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  tangible  signs  to  set  forth  an  otherwise  less 
expressible  truth,  as  in  Diirer's  Melancholia,  Rethels  Death  the 
Friend^  and  the  Dragon  in  Turner's  Garden  of  the  Hesperides — 
he  calls  thoroughly  noble,  distinguishing  it  from  "  the  false  and 
vicious  grotesque  which  results  from  idleness,  malice,  and  general 
degradation  of  the  human  spirit" — of  which,  I  suppose,  we  may 
take  Dorc's  illustrations  to  Balzac's  Contes  Drolatiqiies  as  examples. 
In  this  matter,  again,  Ruskin  considers  the  question  of  truth  and 
falsehood  of  representation  all-important.  He  requires  of  the 
Artist  that  he  represent  that  which  he,  in  his  imagination,  reallv 
sees,  not  something  "  put  together  by  line  and  rule."  To  depict 
a  true  ideal  griffin  he  must  truly  and  faithfully  behold  it  in  imagina- 
tion— it  must  be  "  a  profound  expression  of  the  most  passionate 
symbolism."      (Vol.  Ill,  chap,  viii,  sec.  21.) 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  Ruskin's  theory  of 
the  Ideal  in  Landscape — a  subject  to  which  he  first  devoted  his 
attention — not  because  it  is  less  interesting,  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  had   less   influence  on   artistic  methods,   than   his 
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theory  of  the  Ideal  hi  Man.  Many  years  before  Ruskin  wrote 
Modern  Painters  the  painting  of  Landscape  had  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  freed  from  the  conventionalities  of  Claude,  Caspar  Poussin, 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Richard  Wilson ;  and  artists  had  endeavoured 
to  paint  natural  scenery  as  it  actually  existed  around  them,  and 
not  according  to  academic  formulas  and  false  classical  ideals.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Gainsborough  had  found 
subjects  for  pictures  in  the  woods  and  country  lanes  of  Suffolk  ; 
before  the  end  of  that  century,  Constable,  Old  Crome,  and  others 
of  the  Norwich  School,  were  working  with  single-hearted  devotion 
to  nature  in  the  villages  of  Norfolk ;  and  to  the  works  of  Turner 
Ruskin  was  able  to  refer  for  examples  of  accurate  observation  and 
realization  in  every  branch  of  Landscape  art. 

Nevertheless,  many  false  opinions  concerning  the  Ideal  in  land- 
scape existed  when  Modern  Painters  appeared,  and  connoisseurs 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  works  of  Claude  as  far  superior 
to  those  of  Turner — as,  in  fact,  the  noblest  examples  of  landscape 
painting  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  produced. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
was  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  Turner  with  those 
of  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  an  endeavour,  which 
proved  entirely  successful,  to  show  that  Turner  was  a  far  greater 
artist,  and  an  infinitely  safer  guide,  than  they.  Ruskin's  theory 
of  the  Ideal  in  landscape  was  absolutely  opposed  to  that  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Reynolds  had  advised  students  to  "  neglect 
specific  form  in  landscape  and  aim  at  general  truth."  (See  the 
Third  Discourse,  p.  333,  ed.  Bohn.)  "It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
generalize  granite  and  slate  as  to  generalize  a  man  and  a  cow," 
says  Ruskin.*  Sir  Joshua  praised  the  foreground  of  Titian's 
"Peter  Martyr"  because  the  plants  were  discriminated  "just  as 
much  as  was  necessary  for  variety  and  no  more."  "  The  true  Ideal 
of  Landscape  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  human  form,"  says 
Ruskin.      "It  is  the  expression  of  the  specific,  not  the  individual, 

*    Modern  Painters,  Vol.  I,  preface  to  the  second  edition. 
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characters,  of  every  object  in  their  perfection.  There  is  an  Ideal 
form  of  every  herb,  flower,  and  tree.  It  is  that  form  to  which 
every  individual  of  the  species  has  a  tendency  to  arrive,  freed 
from  the  influence  of  accident  or  disease."* 

By  various  illustrations  which  are  given  in  Modern  Painters  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  ideal  form,  according  to  Ruskin's  view,  differs 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  the  herb, 
flower,  or  tree  grows.  The  ideal  of  a  park-grown  oak  diff^ers  en- 
tirely from  that  of  an  oak  grown  on  rocky  soil.  "  The  wild  oak," 
he  says,  "  may  be  anything,  gnarled,  and  leaning,  and  shattered, 
and  rock-encumbered,  and  yet  ideal,  so  only  that  amidst  all  its 
misfortunes  it  maintain  the  dignity  of  oak;  and  indeed  I  look 
upon  this  kind  of  tree  as  more  ideal  than  any  other,  in  so  far  as 
by  its  efi^orts  and  struggles,  more  of  its  nature,  enduring  power, 
patience  in  waiting  for,  and  ingenuity  in  obtaining  what  it  needs, 
is  brought  out  and  so  more  of  the  essence  of  oak  exhibited  than 
under  more  fortunate  conditions."  (Vol.  II,  chap,  xiii,  sec.  9.) 
The  moral  ideal  of  a  plant;  dependent  on  its  right  fulfilment  of 
appointed  functions;  is  not  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  in  a  mag- 
nificently developed  example,  "colossal  in  size  and  splendid  in 
organization."  "The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Soldanella  alpina," 
Ruskin  says,  "  it  was  growing  of  magnificent  size  on  a  sunny 
Alpine  pasture,  among  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle, 
associated  with  a  profusion  of  Geum  montanum  and  Ranunculus 
pyrenaeus.  I  noticed  it  only  because  new  to  me,  nor  perceived 
any  peculiar  beauty  in  its  cloven  flower.  Some  days  at'ter,  I  found 
it  alone,  among  the  rack  of  the  higher  clouds  and  howling  of  gla- 
cier winds,  and  piercing  through  an  edge  of  avalanche,  which,  in 
its  retiring,  had  left  the  new  ground  brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if 
burned  by  recent  fire;  the  plant  was  poor  and  feeble,  and  seemingly 
exhausted  with  its  efforts,  but  it  was  then  that  1  comprehended  its 
ideal  character  and  saw  its  noble  function  and  order  of  glory  among 
the  constellations  of  the  earth        The  Ranunculus  glacialis  might,. 

*    Modern  Painters,  sec.  20. 
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perhaps,  by  cultivation,  be  blanched  from  its  wan  and  corpse-like 
paleness  to  purer  white,  and  won  to  more  branched  and  lofty  de- 
velopm.ent  of  its  ragged  leaves.  But  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  last  loose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there ; 
wet  with  the  cold  unkindly  drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling 
as  the  loose  and  steep  dust  to  which  it  clings  yields  ever  and  anon, 
and  shudders  and  crumbles  from  about  its  root."  (Vol.  II, 
chap,  xiii,  sec.  1 1.) 

In  his  book  on  The  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  old  distinction  of  Realistic  and 
Idealistic  Art  "  seems  very  reasonable  and  comprehensible,"  and 
he  considers  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficult  points  in  Ruskin's  Art 
writing  that  he  does  not  recognize  the  commonly-accepted  view. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  distinction  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
convenient  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  whatever  difficulty 
Ruskin's  theory  may  occasion  is  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
which  have  been  derived  from  teaching  which  put  an  end  to  the 
false  Ideal  which,  as  he  says,  was  the  "  shadow  of  a  shadow,  with 
mechanism  substituted  for  perception,  and  bodily  beauty  for  spirit- 
ual life,"  which  "  set  custom  and  semblance  above  everlasting 
truth,"  "gave  fastidiousness  of  choice  without  judgment,  super- 
ciliousness of  manner  without  dignity,  refinement  of  habit  without 
purity,  grace  of  expression  without  sincerity,  and  desire  of  loveli- 
ness without  love."  (Vol.  Ill,  chap,  v,  sec.  7.)  The  unsatisfac- 
tory result  of  selecting  from  nature  only  such  objects  as  possess  an 
elegant  form  in  themselves,  rejecting  everything  which  does  not 
accord  with  some  more  or  less  arbitrary  standard  of  beauty,  is 
unquestionable.  Such  selection  and  discrimination  obviously  limit 
an  artist's  sympathies  :  "  he  will  gradually  contract  his  circle  of 
enjoyment,  until  what  he  supposes  to  be  nobleness  of  selection  ends 
in  narrowness  of  perception."  "  Great  Art  dwells  upon  all  that 
is  beautiful,"  but  "  beauty  deprived  of  its  proper  foils  ceases  to  be 
enjoyed  as  beauty."     (Vol.  Ill,  chap,  iii,  sees,  13,  14.) 

Hazlitt  defined  the  Ideal  as  "  the  highest  point  of  purity  and 
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perfection  to  which  we  can  carry  the  idea  of  anv  object  or  quality," 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  commonly-accepted  meaning  of  the  word. 
Even  if  we  adopt  this  definition,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
valid  reason  why  the  human  Ideal  should  be  considered,  as  it 
always  used  to  be  considered,  with  reference  to  the  bodily  torm 
alone  ;  and  Ruskin's  contention  that  the  Ideal  in  man  cannot  be 
realized  without  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  ot  the  mind 
upon  the  bodily  shape,  appears  to  be  very  necessary  and  useful, 
A  perfect  bodily  form  is  undoubtedly  appropriate  to  the  representa- 
tion of  angelic  and  other  supernatural  beings;  but  a  representation 
of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Jerome  which  entirely  ignores  his  peculiar 
characteristics — the  weak  bodily  presence  of  the  one  ennobled  bv 
moral  courage  and  religious  fervour,  and  the  emaciated  body  or 
the  other  etherealized  by  self-denial  and  spiritual  enthusiasm,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  trulv  Ideal. 

There  seems  to  me,  however,  more  reason  for  Mr.  Collingwood's 
objection  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ruskin's  theory  of  the  Ideal  in 
inanimate  nature.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  call 
"  a  gnarled  and  shattered  oak  "  or  a  starved  and  blanched  flower 
"ideal"  merely  because  it  has  made  the  best  of  adverse  circum- 
stances; and  more  convenient  to  limit  that  term  to  trees  or  flowers 
which,  under  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  perfect  develop- 
ment, have  attained  the  utmost  beauty  possible  to  them.  Indeed 
it  is  not  quite  clear  that  Ruskin's  own  definition  of  the  ideal  form  as 
"  that  to  which  every  individual  of  a  species  has  a  tendency  to  arrive 
free  from  the  influence  of  accident  or  disease,"  is  quite  consistent 
with  his  allotting  of  ideality  to  a  "gnarled  and  shattered"  oak,  which 
has,  presumably,  been  affected  both  by  accident  and  by  disease. 

It  is  customary  among  modern  critics  to  speak  of  Ruskin's  art 
thcttiies  as  if  they  had  lono;  since  become  discredited,  and  had  no 
influence  on  the  present  generation  of  artists,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  study  of  the  French  Schools  and  of  the  art  of 
Japan  has  resulted  in  a  wide  departure  from  the  methods  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  albeit   the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  painters, 
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such  as  Messrs.  Byam  Shaw,  Herbert  Draper,  T.  C.  Gotch,  and 
the  members  ot  the  Birmingham  School,  incline  to  revert  to  some 
extent  to  the  elaboration  of  detail  and  conscientious  workmanship 
which  characterise  the  works  of  Holman  Hunt  and  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  Millais,  Rossetti,  and  their  associates  and  immediate 
followers.  But,  in  fact,  although  the  technical  accomplishments  ot 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  Ruskin's  warm  and  constant  approval,  such 
matters  were  not  of  the  essence  of  his  ideals ;  imaginative  penetra- 
tion into  the  essential  qualities  ot  the  tacts  represented,  "  trying  to 
conceive  things  as  they  are^  and  thinking  and  teeling  them  quite 
out,"  (Art  of  England,  1884,  p.  42),  were  to  him  of  far  greater 
importance  than  minuteness  of  finish.  His  passionate  denuncia- 
tions and  eloquent  appreciations  were  directed  to  the  destruction 
of  those  false  ideals  which  had  resulted  in  what  he  described  as 
"  that  unhappy  prettiness  and  sameness  under  which  the  schools 
mask,  or  rather  tor  which  they  barter,  all  the  birthright  and  power 
of  nature,  prettiness  wrought  out  and  spun  fine  in  the  study,  till  it 
hardly  betters  the  block  on  which  dresses  and  hair  are  tried  in 
barber's  windows  and  milliner's  books."  (Vol.  II,  chap,  xiv,  sec. 
15.)  He  it  was  who  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  unrivalled  genius 
of  Turner,  and  to  realize  how  much  more  valuable  are  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  trom  his  works  than  from  those  of  Claude  and 
Salvator  Rosa ;  and  although  we  mav  doubt  the  appropriateness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful 
to  the  great  writer  through  whose  teaching  artists  have  been  led 
to  abandon  the  conventionalities  of  the  early  landscape  painters,  to 
leave  those  "  idle  dreams  of  things  that  cannot  be,"  and  to  reveal 
to  us,  and  assist  us  in  appreciating,  the  unnumbered  beauties  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

"  For,  don't  you  mark,  we're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see. 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us 

Which  is  the  same  thing — Art  was  given  for  that ; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out."  267 
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[continued.] 
By  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Booth. 

LILIES. 

Motto.  (Septuagint)  :  The  Septuagint  is  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  dates 
from  about  280  B.C.  By  a  "  version  "  is  meant  a  translation  from 
the  original  into  some  other  language.  According  to  St.  Irenaeus 
(book  iii,  chap.  24)  and  ancient  tradition,  Ptolemy  II  (Philadel- 
phus),  King  of  Egypt,  wishing  to  include  in  his  great  library  at 
Alexandria  the  chief  writings  of  all  nations,  asked  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  to  contribute  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scriptures  (our 
Old  Testament).  Thev  accordingly  sent  seventv-two  learned 
Elders,  six  for  each  tribe,  to  Alexandria,  to  translate  such  a 
version  from  the  original  Hebrew.  King  Ptolemy,  it  is  related, 
separated  the  Polders  one  from  another,  and  bade  each  of  them 
translate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  This  they  did, 
and  it  was  found  that  each  version  so  made,  agreed  exactly  with 
all  the  rest.      "Septuagint,"  from  Latin  septuaginta,  "seventy." 

5  I .     Insignia  :  outward  marks  or  badges  of  honour  or  position. 

The  "  LIKENESS  OF  A  KINGLY  CROWN  HAVE  ON." — A  quotation 
from  the  description  of  the  figure  of  Death  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  which  begins  at  line  666  in  Book  II. 

53.  "  Queens'  Gardens"  :  See  the  title  of  this  second  lecture. 
The  lilies  are  to  grow  in  the  Queens'  Gardens.  This  section  (53) 
indicates  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

56.  Laboured  :  that  is,  where  the  main  characters  are  not 
"  slight  sketches  "  but  fully  drawn. 

The  "  vanities  "  and  other  failings  and  characteristics  of  Shake- 
speare's heroes  and  heroines  mentioned  in  this  and  the  following 
sections  will  be  readily  recognised  and  corroberated  by  those  who 
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.-already  know  or  will  read  the  plays,  a  very  limited  number  in 
either  case. 

"Coxcomb":  Emilia  is  speaking  of  Othello.  (Act  v,  sc.  2, 
1.  236,)  A  coxcomb  is  a  fool.  The  word  in  that  sense  arose 
from  the  practice  of  professional  fools  and  jesters  wearing  caps  in 
shape  and  colour  like  a  cock's  comb. 

The  "  unlessoned  girl":  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
/Act  iii,  sc.  2),  who  by  clever  legal  acumen  saves  Antonio  from 
Shylock  and  his  demand  for  the  "pound  of  flesh." 

59.  Merely  ROMANTIC  PROSE  WRITING  :  the  words  "romantic" 
and  "  romance "  point  to  the  fact  that  imaginative  fiction  was 
largely  written  in  the  "Romance"  languages,  i.e.^  those  derived 
directly  from  the  Roman  or  Latin,  such  as  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  French.  Ruskin  has  in  his  mind  such  works  as  Ivanhoe, 
Quentin  Durward  and  Kenilworth,  novels  not  based,  like  many  of 
Scott's  others,  on  actual  studies  from  Scottish  life,  though  these 
latter  have  also  their  share  of  romance. 

Dandie  Dinmont:   see  Guy  Mannering. 

Claverhouse  :  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee, 
the  "  Bonnie  Dundee  "  of  the  song.  Among  the  Covenanters  he 
was  a  by-word  for  cruelty.     See  Old  Mortality. 

Ellen  Douglas:  in  T^he  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Flora  MacIvor  :   in  Waverley. 

Rose  Bradwardine:   in  Waverley. 

Catherine  Seyton  :   in  The  Abbot. 

Diana  Vernon  :   in  Rob  Roy. 

LiLiAS  Redgauntlet:   in  Redgauntlet. 

Alice  Bridgenorth  :   in  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

Alice  Lee  :   in  Woodstock. 

Jean  IE  Deans:   in  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian. 

Note  to  sec.  59.     Edward  Glendenning  :  in  The  Monastery. 

Colonel  Gardiner  :   in  Waverley. 

Colonel  Talbot  :   in  Waverley. 

Colonel  Mannering:   in  Guy  Mannering. 
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60.  Dante's  great  poem:  La  Divina  Commedia.  See  under 
section  24. 

His  dead  lady  :  Beatrice,  with  whom  Dante  was  in  love  from 
boyhood.  But  she  married  Simon  de  Bardi,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  Pisa:  Pannuccio  dal  Bagno.  The  lines  quoted 
are  part  of  a  poem  by  him,  called  "  Of  his  change  through  love," 
and  are  to  be  found  (translated)  in  'Dante  and  his  Circle^  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  This  book,  published  in  1874  and  aa^ain  in 
1892,  was  a  rearrangement  of  The  Early  Italian  Poets,  published 
in  1 86 1,  through  the  liberality  of  Ruskin. 

Dante  Rossetti  (i 828-1 882). — Painter  and  poet.  As  a 
painter  he  was  associated  with  Holman  Hunt,  Millais  and  others 
in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  which  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  eighteenth  centurv  art,  and  sought  to  return  to 
the  mystical  idealism  of  earlier  centuries.  Rossetti  never  mastered, 
and  did  not  care  to  master,  technicalities  of  the  painter's  work — 
he  was  indifferent  to  perspective  for  example — but  in  spiritual 
emotion  some  of  his  pictures  are  hardly  surpassed.  "  The  Girl- 
hood of  Mary  Virgin,"  and  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini"  ("Behold 
the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord  ")  are  well-known.  The  latter  is  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Ruskin  showed  the  greatest  generosity  to 
Rossetti,  and  in  order  to  relieve  him  of  financial  worry  undertook 
to  buy  each  year  (up  to  a  maximum  limit)  pictures  by  him  at  prices 
which  the  painter  would  have  charged  to  any  ordinary  customer. 
As  a  poet  Rossetti  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  translations  of  the 
F^arly  Italian  Poets,  and  by  his  Sonnet-sequence  llie  House  of  Life. 
In  private  life  he  was  a  "  difficult  "  person.  He  was  much  addicted 
to  taking  chloral,  and  this,  no  doubt,  aggravated  his  somewhat 
quarrelsome  disposition. 

"This  my  love  should  manifestly  be  To  serve  and  hon- 
our thee." — The  key-note  to  this  poem  is  that  true  love  delights 
in  service,  and  in  submission  to  the  object  of  its  love — "  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  "  is  its  abomination. 
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My  delight  is  full,  Accepted  for  the  servant  of  thy 
RULE  :   i.e.,  my  delight  is  full  because  I  am  accepted,  etc. 

Without  almost,  I  am  all  rapturous:  i.e.,  even  without 
being  accepted,  or  before  I  was  accepted,  I  have  been  in  a  state  of 
rapture  ever  since  my  will  was  ready  to  submit  to  thee  and  serve 
thee. 

Nor  ever  seems  if  anything  could  rouse  A  pain  or  a 
REGRET.- — Serving  thee  and  being  thine,  nothing  from  outside 
■troubles  me. 

In  thy  gift  is  wisdom's  best  avail. — Thou  canst  give  the  best 
power  or  strength  of  wisdom. 

6i.  Andromache  (pronounced  An-droma-key). — The  wife 
of  Hector  who  was  slain  by  AchiJles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
parting  between  Andromache  and  Hector  as  he  is  setting  out  to 
battle  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Homer's  Iliad  (Book  VI, 
lines  390-502), 

Cassandra. — Apollo  fell  in  love  with  Cassandra  who  broke  her 
word  with  the  god.  He  had  already  endowed  her  with  the  power 
of  prophecy  and  to  this  he  now  added  the  condition,  that  she 
should  always  be  disbelieved  though  always  prophesying  truth. 

Read  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus.  It  has  been  well  translated 
by  Miss  Swanwick,  by  J,  S.  Blackie  and  others.  Also  by  Browning 
but  in  difficult  style. 

Nausicaa  (four  syllables). — The  daughter  of  Alcinous  king  of 
the  Phasacians,  who  conducts  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  when  shipwrecked 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  her  father's  palace.  See  Homer's 
Odyssey,  Book  VI  (translation  by  George  Chapman  and  others). 

Penelope  :  Wife  of  Ulysses.  The  Odyssey  gives  us  a  picture 
of  her,  patiently  waiting  through  long  years  for  the  return  of  her 
husband  from  Troy,  and  resisting  all  the  suitors  for  her  hand,  who 
assured  her  he  would  never  come  back.  She  promised  when  she 
finished  a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  engaged,  to  make  her 
choice  of  one  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times. 
But  by  night  she  undid  her  work  of  the  day. 
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Antigone. — The  faithful  daughter  of  King  CEdipus  who  at- 
tended him  in  his  blindness  and  wretchedness,  and  afterwards  at 
the  risk  of  her  life  performed  the  rites  for  her  dead  brother.  See 
Sophocles'  CEdipus  at  Colonus  and  Antigone^  translated  bv  Jebb  and 
by  others,  and  also  i^schylus  The  Seven  against  Thebes  (translated 
by  Miss  Swanwick). 

Iphigenia  (pronounced  Ifi-je-ni-a). — The  Greek  fleet  on  the 
way  to  Troy  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia, 
by  the  power  of  the  offended  goddess  Artemis  (Diana).  The 
Greek  seer  Calchas  pronounced  that  nothing  would  conciliate  her 
but  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  the  daughter  ot  Agamemnon  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  host,  and  King  of  Mycenfe.  She  was 
reluctantly  sent  for,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  to  be  married 
to  Achilles.  She  came  and  was  on  the  point  ot  being  sacrificed 
when  the  goddess  snatched  her  away,  and  she  was  found  afterwards 
by  her  brother  Orestes  as  a  priestess  of  Artemis  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (now  the  Crimea).  See  Euripides'  Iphigenia  at  Aulis 
and  Iphigenia  at  Tauri  (translations  by  Dean  Milman,  Paley  and 
others). 

Alcestis  :  Wife  of  Admetus  King  of  Phera'  in  Thessaly.  Her 
husband  had  been  promised  that  when  he  was  fated  to  die,  he  would 
escape  death  if  either  his  father,  mother  or  wife  would  die  in  his 
stead.  His  wife  alone  consented,  and  haying  died  was  restored 
again  by  Hercules.  See  Euripides'  Alcestis.  After  the  terrible 
slaughter  and  capture  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  Syracusans 
granted  liberty  to  those  of  the  captiyes  who  could  recite  from  the 
plays  of  Euripides  (an  Athenian)  then  recently  written.  This  is 
excellently  told  and  a  translation  of  the  Alcestis  giyen  in  Brown- 
ing's Balaustions  Adventure.  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to 
Alcestis  in  Milton's  Soruiet  On  his  deceased  wife. 

Chaucer  (about  1340-1400).  — The  Father  of  P^nglish  Poetry. 
His  chief  work  is  I'he  Canterbury  Tales. 

Legend  of  Good  Women. — Written  about  1385  and  left  un- 
finished.    The  "  Good  Women  "  are  Cleopatra,  Thisbe  of  Babylon, 
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Dido,  Hypsipyle,  Medea,  Lucretia,  Ariadne,  Philomela,  Phyllis, 
Hypermnestra. 

Spencer  (i 552-1 599)  :  One  of  our  greatest  poets.  His  chief 
work  is  The  Faerie  Queene. 

Una. — In  Spencer's  Faerie  Ciueene  Una  (the  name  means  "one") 
represents  Truth  and  accompanies  the  Red  Cross  Knight  who 
represents  Holiness.     (See  Book  I.) 

Britomart. — In  the  same  poem  (see  Book  III)  Britomart  is  a 
maiden  knight  and  represents  Chastity. 

The  lawgiver  of  all  the  earth  :  Moses,  who  was  brought 
up  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt.  See  Exodus  ii, 
10,  and  epecially  chapter  xx. 

Athena  of  the  olive-helm  and  cloudy  shield:  "Olive 
helm  "  is  of  course  "  olive  helmet."  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of 
Ruskin's  exact  meaning  here.  Athena  (Minerva)  was  the  pro- 
tecting deity  of  Athens,  and  according  to  the  myths,  the  city  was 
granted  to  her  in  competition  with  Poseidon  (Neptune)  because 
she  proposed  to  create  the  olive  tree  as  a  gift  to  it,  while  Poseidon 
would  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  horse.  The  gods  decided  that 
the  former  was  the  better  gift.  Athena  is  also  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  since  she  protected  Athens  from  outside  enemies  she 
figures  also  as  a  warlike  goddess.  She  is  moreover  the  goddess  of 
the  air  and  sky,  for  which  reason  Ruskin  styles  one  of  his  books, 
Athena,  the  Queen  of  the  Air.  Putting  together  these  various 
points,  and  comparing  §§91  and  92  of  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin 
no  doubt  means  to  indicate  by  the  epithets  "  olive-helm "  and 
"  cloudy  shield,"  that  one  of  the  best  forms  of  warfare  is  that 
against  the  "  thorns  and  thistles  "  and  barrenness  of  the  earth,  and 
that  this  is  a  warfare  waged  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom  whose  two 
great  gifts  to  Athens  were  the  olive  and  the  clouds — the  olive 
which  so  greatly  enriched  Athens,  and  a  crown  of  the  leaves  of 
which  formed  the  greatest  prize  an  Athenian  could  win  in  the 
games ;  and  the  clouds  which  by  the  rain  caused  the  olive  to 
produce  abundantly  in  the  somewhat  barren  soil  of  Attica,  and 
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which    also   suggested    awe   and    reverence    to    the    mind    of    the 
Athenian,  and  were  therefore  potent  in  his  education. 

Most  precious  in  art,  etc. — An  allusion  to  the  pre-eminence 
in  art,  literature  and  national  greatness  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
ially  of  Athens.  This  is  fullv  worked  out  in  Ruskin's  Queen  of  the 
Air  referred  to  in  section  lo  of  Sesame. 

65.  "  Had  made  brutes  men." — Compare  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  poem  quoted  in  section  60. 

Note  to  65.  Coventry  Patmore  (1823-96).  His  chief  poems 
are  The  Angel  in  the  House  (from  which  the  lines  quoted  are  taken), 
The  Victories  of  Love,  and  The  Unknown  Eros. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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October,  1901, 


A  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS.* 
By  Professor  H.  C.  Beechlng. 

"  The  words  of  the  -wise  are  as  goads'' 

ir  seems  to  me  that  the  words  or  Holy  Scripture  that 
have  been  chosen  as  a  motto  for  this  memorial  tablet 
\\\\  your  Church  to  John  Ruskin  admirably  express  the 
'service  which  Ruskin  performed  to  this  generation. 
It  was  essentially  the  service  of  stimulus.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  prophet.  His  cry  was,  "Oh,  that  my  people  would  see 
and  know,  and  consider  and  understand."  Often  it  was,  "  their 
ears  are  heavy  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed,  lest  they  should  see 
with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart."  But  in  the  event,  because  he  refused  ever  to  despair, — 
because  he  went  on  with  his  message  whether  we  listened  or  not, 
he  has  had  a  prophet's  reward ;  we  are  building  his  sepulchre  ;  we 
acknowledge  now  with  gratitude,  that  he  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
some  of  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
(i.)  It  was  first  of  all  the  'beauty  of  the  world  that  he  tried  to 
shew  us  ;  he  lavished  his  marvellous  gift  of  painting  landscape  in 
words,  in  order  to  goad  us  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  frankly  at 
nature,  and  see  for  ourselves  whether  Turner  was  after  all  such  a 

*  Delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Heme  Hill,  February,   1901,  on  ths  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  a  memorial  to  John  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Holmaa  Hunt. 
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madman  as  we  thought ;  whether  the  light  we  had  never  seen  on 
sea  or  land,  was  not  there  after  all ;  whether  Nature  was  not  even 
a  finer  draughtsman,  and  a  more  splendid  colourist  than  her  most 
devoted  and  observant  disciple  ;  and  though  many  of  us  perhaps 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  prophesyings  of  Modern  Painters^  for  their 
own  sake  as  literature,  just  as  the  Israelites  of  Ezekiel's  day  listened 
to  his  prophecy,  as  "  the  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument,"  yet  there  were 
those,  who  were  afterwards  to  reform  our  modern  English  school 
of  painting,  who  did  react  upon  the  stimulus,  and  began  to  use 
their  eyes,  with  what  wonderful  effect  we  know. 

(ii).  And  then  having  tried  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of 
nature,  Ruskin  went  on  to  shew  us  that,  as  beauty  was  the 
Creator's  token  of  joy  in  His  labour,  so  beauty  would  always  ac- 
company creative  labour  in  which  the  children  of  God  took  noble 
and  honest  joy;  at  least  that  it  could  not  else  be  looked  for.  It 
was  the  stimulus  of  this  teaching,  most  clearly  contained  in  the 
Stones  of  Venice,  and  notably  in  the  celebrated  chapter  upon  the 
"  Nature  of  Gothic,"  which  early  in  life  fired  the  genius  of  William 
Morris.  And  if  you  consider  the  change  that  has  passed  over  the 
ordinary  interior  of  an  English  home,  the  change  to  simplicity,  to 
brightness  of  colour,  to  refinement  of  torm, — a  change  shewing 
itself  in  many  various  ways, — amongst  others,  in  a  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate in  our  houses  objects  of  beauty,  just  because  they  are 
beautiful, — you  will  admit  that  in  this  wav  also,  Ruskin  has 
achieved  a  great  end.  For  although  it  is  quite  possible  to  love 
beauty,  without  the  added  sense  that  it  is  one  revelation  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  the  world  and  in  man,  yet,  if  beauty  is  that,  it  is 
surely  well  that  it  should  be  loved. 

(iii).  But  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  life  went  on  it  was  more  and  more 
the  underlying  principles  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  that 
he  laboured  to  impress  upon  us.  Englishmen  seemed  to  him  to 
be  living  more  and  more  without  noble  purpose  in  their  lives;  and 
he   began   to   feel    that   he   had    been   working   like    an    unskilful 
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gardener  who  gave  his  labour  to  branches  instead  of  to  the  root,  in 
speaking  to  us  of  making  beautiful  works  of  art,  before  we  had 
made  our  lives  noble.  It  was  a  profound  conviction  of  his  that 
the  greatest  works  of  art  belonged  to  periods  in  the  world's  history 
when  men's  lives  were  inspired  with  generous  purposes,  and  with 
faith  in  divine  ideals  ;  and  so  he  turned  aside  from  his  first  en- 
deavour,— to  stimulate  our  perception  of  the  beautiful, — in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  prior  work  of  stimulating  our  perception  of 
what  was  sound  and  true  in  morals  and  social  life,  Ruskin  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  that  although  the  talent  for  painting 
or  architecture  or  poetry  was  an  incommunicable  gift  of  God,  not 
to  be  gainsaid ;  for  no  man  can  make  himself  an  artist ;  yet  what 
the  man  is,  in  his  deep  nature,  will  come  out  in  his  work,  and  make 
that  work  spiritual  and  capable  of  inspiring  other  men,  or  make  it 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish.  And  so  he  set  out  upon  a  crusade, 
which  seemed  to  many  artists  and  men  of  letters  merely  blind  folly, 
the  motto  of  which  was  that  great  word  of  Christ — "  Make  the 
tree  good,  then  its  fruit  will  be  good"  "  Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added."  You  want,  he 
would  say,  a  great  national  art, — you  want  a  great  school  of  paint- 
ing, of  architecture  ; — well,  what  ideas  have  you  got  that  are  worth 
expressing.?  what  do  you  worship.?  as  far  as  I  can  see  you  worship 
nothing  but  Mammon — your  soul  is  vulgar. 

And  so  he  declared  a  Holy  War  against  the  current  Political 
Economy,  against  the  current  notions  of  Education,  against  the 
current  notions  of  Religion ; — all  in  the  interest  of  man's  soul 
and  the  good  life.  To  that  warfare,  which  was  indeed  a  long  and 
hard  and  bitter  struggle,  he  devoted  all  the  powers  at  his  com- 
mand,— an  analytic  gift,  which  Mazzini  declared  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  Europe,  of  which  Unto  this  Last  gave  memorable 
proof,  a  gift  of  humour  and  of  caustic  wit  and  exquisite  irony, 
under  which  the  pompous  fool  felt  uncomfortable,  a  gift  of 
passion  and  of  imagination  which  made  his  words  burn  and  flash 
as  no  other  words  have  done  in  our  generation.     When  he  spoke 
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of  the  reckless  luxury,  the  deforming  mechanism,  and  the  squalid 
misery  of  modern  life,  men  at  first  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
told  him  to  stick  to  his  art ;  but  in  time  the  truth  won  its  way, 
his  words  were  as  goads ;  kick  against  the  pricks  as  men  might, 
the  pricks  asserted  themselves ;  men,  especially  young  men,  began 
to  ponder ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  revolution  in  our  books  of 
Political  Economy,  and  a  large  measure  of  Christian  principle 
introduced  into  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  workmen  and 
employers.  And  those  of  us,  whose  fortunes  have  not  been 
organised  on  the  large  scale,  have  in  our  smaller  spheres  felt  and 
owned  the  stimulus  of  his  searching  criticism.  Speaking  simply 
for  myself  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  debt  that  I  feel  I  owe  to  one 
little  volume  that  was  given  me  twenty-five  years  ago  for  a  school 
prize, — a  volume  that  contained  the  three  famous  lectures  called 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  I  cannot  understand  the  composition  of  the 
human  being  who  could  read  the  last  of  the  three — that  called 
"The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,"  without  deep  searchings  of 
conscience.  I  believe  there  are  many  people,  who  under  Divine 
Providence  owe  their  conversion,  their  adoption  of  the  service  or 
Jesus  Christ,  in  preference  to  the  service  of  self,  to  the  impulse 
received  from  such  writings  of  Ruskin. 

But,  (and  this  is  the  last  point  I  wish  to  make)  Ruskin  did  more 
even  than  teach,  he  v/rought.  We  are  accustomed  to  point  out  in 
the  case  of  our  Master,  that  while  His  words  fell  on  deaf  ears,  the 
story  of  His  life  and  death  touched  the  imagination  of  the  world. 
I  think  that,  in  its  measure,  this  is  true  of  all  the  saints  and 
prophets;  and  it  is  true  of  Ruskin.  At  first,  of  course,  those  who 
scoffed  at  his  teaching,  scoffed  tenfold  at  his  practice.  "  Here  was 
a  man,"  they  said,  "flying  in  the  face  of  acknowledged  and 
scientific  laws  in  deference  to  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  everybody  knows  as  well  as  he  does, 
and  of  course  respects — but  obviously  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
obeyed,  in  the  letter."  But  Ruskin  went  his  own  way — founded 
his  Guild  of  St.  George,  and  endeavoured  instead  of  preaching  to 
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the  multitudes  who  would  not  listen,  to  train  some  few  men  in  the 
principles  which  he  believed  to  be  true. 

And  at  last,  after  many  years,  the  reaction  came.  What  passed 
through  men's  minds,  I  may  represent  in  the  words  of  a  not  alto- 
gether friendly  critic  :*  "  Here  is  the  greatest  master  of  the  English 
tongue,  one  of  the  most  splendid  lights  of  our  noble  literature, 
one  to  whom  a  dozen  paths  of  ambition  lay  open,  who  had  every- 
thing that  could  be  offered  by  genius,  fame,  wealth,  social  popularity, 
and  intense  sensitiveness  to  all  lovely  things, — and  this  man  after 
thirty  years  of  untiring  labour,  devotes  himself  to  train,  teach, 
delight  and  inspire  a  band  of  young  men,  girls,  workmen,  children, 
— -all  who  choose  to  come  round  him.  He  lavishes  the  whole  of 
his  future  upon  them ;  he  brings  to  their  door  his  treasures  of  art, 
science,  literature,  and  poetry ;  he  founds  and  endows  museums ; 
he  offers  these  costly  and  precious  collections  to  the  people ;  he 
wears  out  his  life  in  teaching  them  the  elements  of  art,  the  elements 
of  manufactures,  the  elements  of  science  ;  he  shows  workmen  how 
to  work,  girls  how  to  draw,  to  sing,  to  play ;  he  gives  up  to  them 
his  wealth,  his  genius,  his  peace,  his  whole  life.  He  is  not  content 
with  writing  books  in  his  study,  with  enjoying  art  at  home  or 
abroad ;  he  must  carry  his  message  into  the  streets.  He  gave 
himself  up, — not  to  write  down  beautiful  thoughts ;  he  seeks  to 
build  up  a  beautiful  world." 

I  venture  to  submit  to  you,  that  such  a  going  down  into  the 
streets,  or  I  would  prefer  to  say,  such  an  attempt  to  regenerate  by 
his  ideas  some  small  portion  of  the  actual  world,  however  much 
it  may  at  first  be  censured  as  Quixotic,  and  however  much  it  may 
blunder  in  the  first  efforts  to  give  concrete  life  to  ideas,  is  often 
just  the  impulse  that  is  required  to  convince  the  world  that  the  ideas 
offered  them  are  ideas  really,  and  not  merely  words  however  beau- 
tiful. The  proof  of  the  fertility  of  an  idea  must  be  in  its  actual 
fruitfulness,  and  it  is  when  the  corn  of  wheat  is  content  to  fall  into 
the   ground  and   mix  with  the  humble  earth  that  it  displays  its 

*     Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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fruitfulness.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  words  of  Ruskin  which  have 
gone  straightest  and  deepest  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  have 
not  been  some  of  those  which  were  primarily  addressed  to  a  small 
and  despised  company  in  the  pages  of  Fo7-s  Clavigera. 
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By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood. 

!N  a  day  of  brightest  sunshine,  in  the  month  of  May, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  stand  by  Ruskin's  grave  in 
1  Coniston  churchyard.  There,  within  sight  of  the  hills 
'and  waters  he  loved  so  well,  beneath  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  those  changing  skies  he  taught  us  to  ap- 
preciate— there  he  sleeps  his  last  sleep.  It  is  a  simple  country 
churchyard  in  which  he  lies,  and  his  grave  is  just  a  turf-covered 
mound,  like  those  of  the  humble  peasants  around.  Only  at  its 
head  there  is  now  erected  a  memorial  cross.  The  day  before,  I 
had  stood  by  Wordsworth's  simple  grave  in  Grasmere,  where  the 
Rotha  makes  its  quiet  music,  and  in  sight  of  the  little  cottage 
where  his  best  work  was  done.  How  eminently  fitting  in  both 
cases  is  the  last  resting  place — far  more  so  than  if  their  bones 
had  been  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  only  their  lives  but 
so  much  of  their  thought  and  work  is  interwoven  with  the  sights 
and  sounds,  the  charm  and  magic  of  the  Lakes,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  that  they  should  finally  rest  in  the 
enchanted  country  to  which  they  had  given  their  hearts. 

Ruskin's  grave  is  close  by  the  churchyard  wall  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake.  Looking  across  the  water  to  the  eastern  side 
you  see  Brantwood,  his  home  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  arrive  just  as  the  memorial  cross  was 
being  lifted  into  its  place.  The  cross  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Collingwood,  the  writer  of  Ruskin's  Life,  and  at  one  time  his 
secretary.  It  is  a  tall,  slender  shaft,  about  nine  feet  from  the 
around,  and  of  the  type  lately  revived  from  ancient  work  of  the 
age  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  actual  cross  takes  shape 
at  the  head,  its  arms  not  extending  beyond  the  width  ot  the 
column  itself.  The  stone,  hard  and  green,  is  supplied  from  _  the 
neighbouring    quarries  of  Tilberthwaite.      The   base  is  cut  into 
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three  Calvary  steps,  as  they  are  called,  usual  in  such  monuments. 
The  column  itself  is  most  elaborately  and  minutely  covered  with 
symbolical  designs  representing  the  master's  greatest  works.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  column  and  on  the  side  facing  the  lake  and 
looking  east  is  a  figure  with  a  lyre,  symbolising  the  poetic  strain 
in  all  the  earlier  writings,  but  especially  imaging  the  poetry  or 
architecture.  Above  this  in  a  panel  of  interlaced  work  is  Ruskin's 
name,  and  the  dates  1 819-1900,  the  only  inscription  thought 
necessary,  all  the  rest  of  the  story  being  told  in  pictures.  Over 
the  name  is  the  figure  of  an  artist  sketching,  with  pine  trees  in  the 
foreground,  while  in  the  distance  is  forcibly  indicated  a  range  of 
snow-capped  mountains  and  the  rising  sun — the  device  on  the 
cover  of  Modern  Painte7's.  Above  is  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  from 
the  Stones  of  Venice,  and  above  that  the  Golden  Candlestick  of  the 
Tabernacle  from  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  The  narrow 
south  edge  is  filled  with  a  scroll  of  his  favourite  wild-rose  in  bud, 
blossom  and  fruit,  and  on  the  boughs  there  are  the  creatures  he 
wrote  about  with  such  afi^ection  in  Love's  Meinie  and  elsewhere — 
the  squirrel,  robin  and  kingfisher.  This  is  meant  to  symbolise 
Ruskin's  interest  in  natural  history.  On  the  opposite  north  edge 
is  a  simple  interlaced  pattern.  Ihe  west  side,  looking  towards 
the  mountains,  represents  his  ethical  and  social  teaching.  At  the 
bottom  is  the  parable  of  the  workmen  in  the  vineyard  receiving 
each  his  penny  from  the  master — Unto  this  Last.  Then  a  design 
from  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and  in  the  middle  Fors  Clavigera,  the 
Angel  of  Fate  holding  the  club,  key  and  nail  of  that  famous 
creation.  Over  this  is  a  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,  and  at  the  top 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  cross  head  on  one  side  bears  a 
sphere  symbolising  in  these  old  sculptures  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, while  the  other  side  has  a  disc  with  the  Fylfot,  or  revolving 
cross,  the  ancient  imagre  of  eternal  life. 

Looking  at  this  column,  representing  on  its  eastern  side  his  art 
teaching  and  on  its  western  side  his  teaching  on  life,  ethics  and 
social  retorm,  and  both  crowned  by  the  religion  of  the  cross  and 
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faith  in  eternal  Righteousness,  I  could  not  but  recall  with  love 
and  gratitude  the  enormous  mass  of  quickening  ideas  and  musical 
speech  about  a  thousand  things,  divine  and  human,  beautiful  and 
good,  which  for  a  whole  half-century,  Ruskin  gave  to  his  fellow- 
men.  That  pictured  strip  of  stone  brought  vividly  to  mind  the 
immense  range  and  variety  of  his  teaching.  Greek  sculpture, 
Italian  art,  English  poetry  ;  the  way  of  the  wind  with  the  clouds  ; 
seas  in  storm  or  at  rest ;  the  rocks  of  Jura  and  the  Cumberland 
hills,  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  the  con- 
dition and  education  of  the  poor,  the  meaning  and  uses  of  wealth, 
the  dignity  of  labour,  the  laws  of  pohtical  economy, — he  taught 
us  to  look  on  all  these  things  with  new  eyes.  "  He  had  under- 
standing much  and  largeness  of  heart.  He  spoke  to  us  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall ;  he  spoke 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes." 

Then  as  I  looked  on  the  east  side  of  the  column  which  symbol- 
ised his  earher  work,  his  art  criticisms  and  teaching,  and  then 
looked  on  the  west  side  which  symboRsed  his  later  teaching  on 
life  and  ethics,  I  thought  how  all  his  art  teaching  had  been  a  sort 
of  preface  to  his  teaching  of  humanity,  purity,  discipline  and 
religion.  A  great  French  writer,  whose  book  is  entitled  :  Ruskin 
and  the  Religion  of  Beauty,  tells  us  that  Ruskin  discusses  morality, 
industry  and  rehgion,  in  order  to  lead  us  up  to  a  higher  sense  or 
art.  It  would  be  truer  far  to  say  that  Ruskin  began  by  preaching 
to  us  a  higher  sense  of  art  in  order  to  lead  up  to  a  truer  under- 
standing of  morality,  industry,  religion  and  humanity. 

Ruskin  may  be  viewed  from  many  points  of  view,  but  that 
column  over  his  grave  reminds  us  that  his  fame  will  be  found  in 
two  main  efforts  :  first,  as  an  interpreter  of  Nature  and  Art,  and 
second,  as  an  interpreter  of  Life  and  Religion.  But  in  both 
the  ethical  note  is  conspicuous,  always  present,  and  always  rever- 
berating. When  he  tells  us  that  "  great  art  is  adoration,"  that 
"  noble  ornament  is  man's  delight  in  his  work,"  that  "  you  can 
only  learn  noble  art  from  noble  persons,"  or  "  that  art  is  the  quest 
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of  beauty  in  the  spirit  of  delight,"  and  once  again,  that  "  all  great 
art  is  praise  " — when  he  utters  these  things  art  is  lifted  up  into  a 
higher  region  than  that  of  schools  of  painting,  and  spring  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  chatter  of  assthetic  tea-tables.  It  begins  to  take 
on  ethical  values  and  spiritual  aims.  From  the  first  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  prophet.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  at  forty 
years  of  age  he  passed  from  art  to  ethics,  but  that  the  ethics  which 
formed  so  important  a  feature  in  his  philosophy  of  art  then  came 
to  the  front  as  the  motive  passion  of  his  life.  The  clearness  with 
which  he  saw  the  need  of  truth  and  purity  in  art  trained  him  to 
see  the  need  of  truth  and  purity  in  life.  Everyone  will  remember 
how  that  gem-like  saying  of  Jesus  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  applied  by  Ruskin  to  the  discernment 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  beauty  in  art.  For  him  the  harmony  of- 
colour  and  melody  of  glowing  line  are  never  fully  interpreted 
except  when  the  heart  is  attuned  to  God.  The  sceptic's  levity 
which  ridicules  every  moral  ideal  in  fiction,  statue  or  person,  and 
sneers  at  any  attempt  to  limit  the  licence  of  brilliant  passion,  was 
to  him  sheer  sacrilege.  The  beauty  of  nature  was  the  Shekinah 
of  a  Divine  Presence,  and  woe  to  rude  hands  that  would  seek 
therein  the  adornment  of  vice.  According  to  Ruskin's  doctrine, 
an  exquisite  flower  or  a  splendid  sunset  could  never  be  seen  aright 
unless  the  heart  of  the  seer  was  touched  with  love  of  purity. 

Modern  Painters  and  The  Seven  Lamps  are  full  of  ethics.  Every 
chapter  throbs  with  moral  impulse  and  is  aglow  with  spiritual  fire. 
The  passion  for  righteousness,  which  gives  his  later  works  the 
power  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  kindled  in  his  heart  as  early  as  the 
love  of  beauty,  and  made  his  art  teaching  a  revelation  ot  the 
Divine  significance  of  beauty.  And  of  this  twofold  aspect  of  his 
ijeniiis  the  column  over  his  grave  is  a  fitting  memorial. 
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By  Edith  M.  Andrews. 

HUNDRED  years  ago  the  rare  visitor  to  the  busy 
[little  port  of  Barmouth  or  Bermo,  as  it  still  is  in 
Welsh,  if  he  crossed  the  Estuary  by  ferry  or  sailed 
safely  from  the  West  over  the  harbour  bar,  landed  on 
a  short  quay  and  saw  towering  up  above  him  the  little 
"  Gibraltar  of  Wales,"  dotted  with  the  houses  of  its  merchants 
and  fishermen.  There  are  still  standing  some  of  the  old  pier 
cot::ages  and  part  of  an  early  1 5th  century  house  that  he  must  have 
passed  to  reach  the  straggling  High  Street  of  low  houses  with 
■stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  second  story— a  Welsh  fashion  dating 
from  the  days  when  the  wild  hill  people  came  down  and  fought  in 
the  streets  of  the  towns.  Here  behind  the  modern  line  of  shops 
and  hotels  stands  a  little  inn  which  still  professes  to  provide  post- 
ing accommodation,  as  doubtless  it  did  to  our  traveller  if  he  came 
by  road  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 

To-day,  starting  from  this  little  inn.  Hen  Bias,  we  can  climb  by 
winding  ways  and  many  steps  into  a  Barmouth  but  little  changed 
since  then.  Now  as  then  it  shows  a  grey  front  to  the  world,  but 
its  windows  and  terraces  are  as  balconies  from  which  to  watch  the 
ever-passing  pageant  of  the  day. 

From  the  time  when  the  sun  lights  the  morning  mists  on  the 
Eastern  Mountains  and  turns  the  Estuary  into  a  sheet  of  silver, 
until  he  has  burned  all  day  above  the  open  sea  and  sunk  a  copper- 
disk  behind  the  hills  of  Carnarvonshire,  these  grey  walls  radiate 
his  light  and  heat,  the  children  climb  and  re-climb  the  stony  stair- 
ways, lean  cats  come  out  and  bask  on  the  tops  of  the  walls  or  creep 
stealthily  between  the  great  tufts  of  valerian  and  saponaria,  strings 
of  coloured  garments  flutter  in  the  breeze,  fishing  nets  dry  after 
the  night's  work,  and  all  day  long  the  old  guttural  Welsh  is  heard 
about  the  hill. 
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Just  above  the  inn  the  courts  are  darker,  less  airy  and  less 
sanitary,  though  more  picturesque  than  those  on  the  higher  levels 
where  the  sun  and  wind  are  always  working  for  the  town  authori- 
ties ;  above,  the  air,  moreover,  is  fully  fumigated  bv  the  countless 
chimneys,  and  when  the  wind  is  from  the  sea  the  smoke  of  the 
lower  cottages  inevitably  enters  the  doors  and  windows  of  those 
above.  Socially  there  is  a  graduated  rise  also,  the  houses  take  to 
themselves  dormer  windows,  stand  upon  more  spacious  ledges, 
and  in  the  case  of  St.  George's  Terrace — a  terrace  of  two  in  this 
miniature  world — develop  into  houses  of  a  different  though  still 
simple  type;  highest  of  all  stands  a  substantial  stone  house,  whose 
occupant  was  the  former  owner,  and  is  now  the  trustee  of  the  cot- 
tages below. 

One  day,  in  the  December  of  1874,  the  postman  climbed  up 

with  the  following  letter  in  his  bag  for  the  good  ladv  of  this  house 

at  the  top.      Thus  it  runs :  t^  ,  , 

'■  December  15.    74. 

Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  London. 

My  dear  iVIadam, — Again  I  have  been,  to  my  great  vexation, 
prevented  from  at  once  replying  to  your  most  kind  and  important 
letter.  The  ground  and  houses  which  you  offer  me  are  exactlv 
the  kind  of  property  I  most  wish  to  obtain  for  the  St.  George's 
Company.  I  accept  them  at  once  with  very  glad  thanks,  and  will 
endeavour  soon  to  come  and  see  them  and  thank  you  and  your  son 
in  person. 

No  cottagers  shall  be  disturbed,  but  in  quiet  and  slow  ways  as- 
sisted, as  each  may  deserve  or  wish  to  better  their  houses  in  sanitary 
and  comfortable  points.  My  principle  is  to  work  with  the  minutest 
possible  touches,  but  with  steady  end  in  view,  and  bv  developing 
as  I  can  the  energy  of  the  people  I  want  to  help. 

I  will  write  more  to  your  son  if  possible  to-morrow,  but  am  still 

heavily  over-worked.  .,  ^  n 

Always  graterully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

The  houses  mentioned  are  thirteen  of  those  upon  the  upper  part 
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of  our  hill  and  the  land,  heather  land  above,  "just  the  kind  and  in 
the  kind  of  place  I  should  like,"  says  the  writer  of  the  letter  a 
month  later.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  Ruskin,  on  behalf  of 
his  social  scheme,  accepted  from  Mrs.  Talbot  this  gift  as  the  first 
property  of  the  Guild ;  by  his  wish  she  remained  in  absolute 
control. 

He  came  down  in  the  Summer  of  1876  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  new  tenants,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  a  Monsieur  Guyard,  the  Author  of  "  Lettres  aux  Gens  de 
Frotey,"  the  people  of  his  native  "  gentil  petit  village,"  for  whom 
he  had  tried  his  little  social  experiment,  the  establishment  of  a 
Commune  Modele,  and  thereby  aroused  so  much  hostility  among 
the  clergy  that  after  two  years  he  was  driven  to  give  up  the  work 
in  despair.  He  was  well  known  to  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  country,  and  counted  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  among  his 
personal  friends.  Those  were  stormy  days  for  philanthropic  work 
in  France,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  siege  of  Paris  fate  brought 
him  to  England  and  destined  him  to  be  the  tenant  of  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  so  sincerely  in  sympathy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  picture  the  meeting  between  the  two  men  in  the 
little  vine-clad  house,  one  of  the  Terrace  now  called  St.  George's, 
and  pleasant  to  hear  Ruskin's  delighted  exclamation,  "  These  things 
which  I  am  now  discovering  and  trying  to  teach,  you  knew  and 
taught  when  I  was  a  child." 

Too  short  were  these  happy  days  of  intercourse  and  the  parting 
pathetic,  for  they  were  not  to  meet  again.  The  kiss  which  Ruskin 
bent  down  to  give  the  old  man  in  farewell  seems  now  as  we  look 
back  to  be  the  gentle  and  appropriate  close  to  the  loving  efforts  of 
their  lives.  Shortly  after  this  Ruskin's  great  mental  breakdown 
(foreshadowed  in  those  words  of  the  letter  "  heavily  over- worked") 
removed  him  from  all  actual  management  of  the  Guild.  M.  Guyard 
lived  on  for  six  years  longer,  cultivating  his  little  terrace  gardens 
above  the  house,  and  then  eighteen  ago  the  visitor  on  the  sands 
might  have  seen  a  strange  procession,  with  a  white  clad  figure  at 
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its  head,  climbing  slowly  up  by  these  same  terraces  to  the  rocks 
and  heather  above.  It  was  bearing  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  old 
man  to  the  resting  place  he  had  chosen  high  on  the  hill. 

Another  tenant,  an  old  man  called  Garibaldi  from  his  likeness 
to  the  Italian  patriot,  lived  in  the  little  cottage  which  he  had  named 
"  Caprera."  It  is  a  humble  little  place,  but  it  was  the  home  of  a 
scholar  and  of  one  who  was  familiar  with  some  of  his  landlord's 
books.  He  it  was  who  made  that  most  crushing  remark  on  their 
author's  style,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Raskin  says  some  very  good  things  ;  but 
it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  write  better  English,  for  then  I  should  un- 
derstand it  better."  His  widow  is  still  living  in  the  cottage,  but 
the  blinds  were  down,  the  door  padlocked,  weeds  were  growing 
rampant  in  the  little  front  terrace  ;  the  old  woman,  the  neighbours 
said,  was  away  ill  in  Manchester  while  on  a  visit  to  her  daughters, 
but  the  cottage  was  being  kept  tor  her  "  until  she  came  home." 

Kindly  are  the  relations  existing  between  the  tenants  and  the 
Guild  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prac- 
tical and  just ;  tenants  well  behaved  and  able  to  pay  their  rent  are 
leniently  dealt  with  in  times  of  misfortune  or  ill-health,  and  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  leave  the  old  people  in  their  homes  to  the 
end.  Every  year  sees  some  little  alteration  in  the  construction  or 
decoration  of  the  cottages,  and  the  Guild  receives  no  surplus 
income  from  the  rents. 

Mrs.  Talbot  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  given  a  large  tract  of 
heather,  grass  and  rock,  lying  above  and  to  the  west,  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Trust  Fund,  which  holds  it  "  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
the  people  of  Barmouth  for  ever."  Here  at  least  the  jerry-builder 
will  advertise  no  eligible  sites  for  gaunt  terraces.  Too  many 
beautiful  spots  on  either  side  have  already  been  desecrated,  but  here 
there  will  always  be  some  "common"  land  from  which  the  hill- 
dwellers  may  enjoy  the  sunsets  in  the  open  west. 

Ot  the  present  occupants  it  is  hardly  possible  in  an  hour  or  so 
spent  upon  the  hill  to  learn  anything.  A  peep  or  so  of  an  interior, 
an  old  woman  with  a  vouthful  face  working  a  sewing  machine  by 
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the  open  door,  a  few  steps  down  and  a  young  man  shaving  an  old 
man  by  his  open  door,  neighbours  chatting  on  the  ledges  and  stair- 
ways.    Much  of  their  life  these  Summer  days  is  lived  out-of-doors. 
Imagination  must  picture  the  Winter  fire-Ht  rooms  when  the  rain 
lashes  the  little  window  panes  and  the  great  gales  are  driving  the 
sea  in  ruffled  flounces  to  the  shore  far  below,  and  the  clouds  hurry 
on  to  boil  and  swirl  about  the  summits  of  the  Cader  Idris  range. 
He  is  fortunate  if  his  visit  includes  a  still  night  when  the  moon  has 
all  the  world  to  herself.      He  can  mount  the  stairways  with  due 
caution  and  see  her  face  reflected  from  the  curtained  window  panes, 
and  look  down  on  the  roofs  of  the  now  silent  cottages  over  the 
sleeping  town  to  the  silver  sea.      No,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  brief 
summer  visitor  to  learn  much  of  the  lives  which  are  lived  behind 
these  little  grey  fronts,  unless  he  should  come  with  their   Welsh 
upon  his  tongue,  for  the  people  still  draw  back  into  themselves  it 
the  stranger  have  an  entirely  Saxon  air  about  him.     The  children, 
however,  are  friendly  and  merry,  pretty  and  bright,  and  the  little 
girl  in  red,  by  the  oldest  cottage,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 
In  one  short  hour  she  got  a  good  deal  of  variety  out  of  life  :  begin- 
ning with  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  some  water  straight 
from  the  tap,  then  a  descent  to  the  town  and  return  with  a  fresh 
supply   of  butter  in  a  basin,  taking  peeps  at  the  sketcher  by  the 
way;    a  stormy   interlude   and   a    few   tears   over  the  balustrade 
followed,  and  a  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  cottage,  but  not  for  long, 
and  the  sketch  was  finished   to  the  enlivening  strains  of  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  sung  with  great  precision,  and  a  slightly  foreign  accent, 
very   charming  to  hear   from  the   little  Welsh   Briton   in  scarlet 
against  the  old  cottage  front. 

So  the  children  have  smiled  and  wept  and  sung  the  generations 
long,  and  the  sea  and  sky  have  smiled  and  wept  and  sung  around 
them,  and  always  as  they  grew  to  man  and  womanhood  and  left 
their  children  in  turn  behind  them,  the  battlements  of  rock  have 
stood  guardian  above,  glittering  after  the  storm-cloud,  glowing  in 
the  sunshine,  the  perpetual  joy  of  its  people — "  Dinas  o'leu  " — 
The  Fortress  of  Light.  289 
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Two  letters  from  Mr.  Ruskin  addressed  to  Miss  Rose  Graves, 
of  the  Cork  High  School. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
8th  June,  1886. 
Dear  Miss  Rose, 

I  have  a  letter  from  Miss  Martin  to-day  giving  me  the 
most  thrilling  and  enchanting  accounts  of  the  way  you  won't  do 
horrid  things,  and  a  great  deal  more  about  vou,  which  makes  me 
sure  you  are  exactly  the  sort  ot  girl  I've  been  looking  for  and 
wanting  to  teach  altogether  myself,  this  ever  so  long.  So — will 
you  just  try  me  for  a  bit.''  Your  roses — tor  which  ever  so  many 
and  manv  thanks — are  quite  living  and  glowing — but  they  are  not 
quite  so  soft  as  real  roses  are,  and  their  green  leaves  curl  about  too 
much.  The  beauty  of  a  rose  leaf  is  in  being:  very  flexible — and 
not  letting  itself  being  put  out  of  its  own  wav- 

Will  you  please  try  to  do  the  bit  of  bud  and  leaf  enclosed — 
any  colour  ot  not  too  dark  grey  writing  paper  will  do — they  are 
natural  size  of  the  dearest  little  rose  that  is  if  only  it  were  just 
the  least  bit  less  thorny.  The  big  leaf  is  enlarged  however  to 
shew  the  odd  flat  top.  If  you  find  them  too  small  for  you  I'll 
send  you  a  bolder  copy.  This  is  only  just  to  ask  leave  to  have 
you  to  teach — and  be 

Ever  vour  grateful, 

(Signed)  J.  Ruskin. 
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Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
14th  September,  1886. 
Dear  Miss  Rose, 

I  am  so  very  glad  of  your  letter — and  will  help  you  all 
that  ever  I  can.  I  think  we  shall  get  some  sunsets  done  some  day, 
but  there  must  be  no  more  idling,  and  mere  feasting  of  eyes. 

Surely  your  hand  is  changed  .^  Before  my  illness  did  not  I  get 
a  little  word  from  you,  which  I  did  not  mean  to  lose  but  cannot 
find,  written  in  a  dainty  little  ripple  of  a  hand  as  small  as  this,  saying 
you  would  do  all  I  told  you  ? 

I  think  you  ought  for  the  first  practice  to  determine  to  write 
a  pretty  upright  fine  hand.  It  leads  to  much  in  drawing  and 
thinking  too.  I  am  always  trying  to  form  mine  ;  still  at  18  it 
can  be  done  in  a  month. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Ruskin. 

Please  draw  or  paint,  a  little  bit  of  anything  to  send  me  soon. 
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RUSKIN  UNION. 

JN  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  28th,  the  Members  ot 
the  Ruskin  Union  were  gratified  by  a  lecture  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  given  in  the  Hall,  at 
Whitelands  College,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  the 
Principal.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "The  History  of  Coins 
and  Money,"  and  it  was  amply  illustrated  by  limelight  views  of 
reproductions  of  rare  and  beautiful  numismatic  specimens.  The 
lecture  was  prefaced  by  some  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of 
Ruskin,  which  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Avebury,  we  are  here 
enabled  to  reproduce,  as  follows  : 

"  I  accepted  with  pleasure  your  invitation  to  come  here  and 
address  you  this  evening,  because,  for  one  reason,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  admiration  and  affection  for  the  great 
man  in  whose  honour  your  Association  has  been  founded. 

He  was  an  old  friend  for  a  great  many  years  past :  I  am  an 
intense  admirer  of  his  writings,  especially  of  his  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  I  was  warmly  attached  to  him  personally.  His 
opinions  were  not  always  mine,  but  1  think  we  agreed  more  often 
than  not,  and  our  differences  of  opinion  never  in  any  way  formed 
a  cloud  or  a  shadow  between  us. 

I  remember  for  instance  receiving  a  great  shock,  when  some 
years  ago  having  ventured  to  draw  up  a  list  of  a  hundred  books 
which  I  thought  everyone  might  read  with  advantage,  I  suddenly 
found  two  nights  afterwards  in  the  Pall  Mall  a  criticism  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  condemning  what  he  called  '  the  rubbish  and  poison  "  I  re- 
commended.* But  I  confess  to  being  somewhat  relieved  when,  on 
looking  through  the  books  which  he  had  struck  out  of  my  list,  I 
found  they  included  Marcus  Aurelius,   Aristotle,   Confucius,  and 

•  See  Saint  George  for  January,  1901  (Vol.  IV,  No.  13,  pp.  77-8.) 
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Thomas  a  Kempis,  so  that   I  hope  I  had  not  done  so  much  harm 
after  all. 

Another  subject  on  which  we  entirely  differed  was  on  the  rela- 
tions of  insects  to  flowers.  He  came  down  to  stay  with  me  once, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  on  the  point,  but  only  succeeded 
in  making  him  rather  unhappy  and  left  him  entirely  unconverted. 
Some  time  afterwards  however  in  the  Hortus  Inclusus,  which  con- 
tains many  of  his  letters,  I  was  very  much  interested  and  rather 
pleased  to  find  the  following  account  of  that  discussion.  'I  have 
been  made  so  miserable  by  a  paper  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  on 
flowers  and  insects,  that  I  must  come  and  whine  with  you.  He 
says,  and  really  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  insects,  chiefly  bees,  entirely 
originate  flowers ;  that  all  scent,  colour,  pretty  form,  is  owing  to 
bees ;  that  flowers  which  insects  do  not  care  for,  have  no  scent, 
colour,  nor  honey.'  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  likelier  that  the 
flowers  which  have  no  scent,  colour,  nor  honey,  don't  get  any 
attention  from  the  bees.  But  the  man  really  knows  so  much 
about  it,  and  has  tried  so  many  pretty  experiments,  that  he  makes 
me  miserable.'  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  made  him  miserable,  and 
do  not  quite  understand  why  he  was  so.  But  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  wander  into  the  recollections  of  my  old  friend,  but  must 
come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  on  which  you  requested  me 
to  address  you. 

Here  also  was  another  point  of  diff-erence.  Ruskin  condemned 
Bankers  and  the  receipt  of  interest.  He  also  condemned  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  still  more  the  making  of  railways.  It  was 
rather  a  relief  to  me  afterwards  to  find  that  he  was  not  only 
an  owner  of  land,  but  also  the  possessor  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds  of  Bank  of  England  stock  ;  so  that  I  was  able  to  claim  him 
as  a  brother  Banker  after  all.  He  has  however  justified  his  posi- 
tion by  saying :  '  I  hold  bank-stock,  and  I  take  the  interest  of  it, 
because  though  taking  an  interest  is  in  the  abstract  as  wrong  as 
war,  the  entire  fabric  of  society  is  at  present  so  connected  with  both 
usury  and  war,  that  it  is  not  possible  violently  to  withdraw,  nor 
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wisely  to  set  an  example  of  withdrawing,  from  either  evil.  I  am 
certain  that  for  the  present  it  is  better  that  I  should  receive  my 
dividends  as  usual,  and  that  Miss  Hill  should  continue  to  collect 
my  rents  in  Marylebone.' 

I  should  like,  however,  in  all  seriousness  to  question  another 
statement  of  my  old  friend.  He  says  :  '  Our  merchants  say  openly 
that  no  man  can  become  rich  by  honest  dealing,  and  it  is  precisely 
because  fraud  and  usury  are  the  chief  means  of  becoming  rich.' 
Now  this  I  venture  altogether  to  question.  It  shows  an  entire 
want  of  comprehension  of  the  present  state  of  business,  and  I 
venture  to  say  is  by  no  means  a  fair  attack  upon  the  commercial 
world.  I  should  rather  say  that  no  man,  or  very  tew  men,  have 
become  rich  except  by  tair  and  honest  dealing." 

Addressing  himself  more  immediately  to  his  subject,  "  The 
History  of  Money,"  Lord  Avebury  said  that  money  seems  to  us  so 
obvious  a  convenience,  even  so  much  a  necessity  ot  commerce,  that 
it  appears  almost  inconceivable  that  those  who  sculptured  the 
Sphinx,  who  built  the  Pyramids  and  the  Temples  of  Assyria  should 
have  had  no  money.     Yet  it  seems  certain  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  word  "money"  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  in  the 
original,  Keseph,  "  silver "  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  The  "  pieces  of  silver"  also  referred 
to  silver  by  weight.  Shekel,  also,  originally  denoted  a  weight  like 
our  own  "  Pound."  Ihe  earliest  true  coinage  was  probably  that 
of  Lydia  as  stated  by  Herodotus. 

Lord  Avebury  then  showed  a  number  of  coins  on  the  screen, 
giving  a  short  account  ot  each  and  beginning  with  one  ot  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia,  stamped  only  on  one  side  as  was  the  custom  at 
first,  and  oval  in  shape.  Then  an  "obol"  of  Pheidon,  King  ot 
RLg\u-x  ;  a  Daric  or  gold  coin  ot  Darius  ;  some  beautitul  Greek  coins 
— Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great ;  one  of  Lysimachus 
with  a  portrait  of  Alexarider,  the  first  human  head  put  on  a  coin; 
a  shekel,  perhaps  of  Simon  Maccaba:us  ;  a  coin  ot  Cleopatra,  with 
her  own  portrait;  one  of  Casar  ;  the  "penny,"  or  rather  denarius' 
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which  Christ  asked  for  when  the  Jews  asked  him  about  paying 
tribute  to  Cassar  ;  one  of  Pontius  Pilate,  struck  in  the  year  of  the 
Crucifixion  ;  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the  figure  of  Britannia 
which  has  been  copied  on  our  penny ;  Marcus  AureUus  the  great 
Imperial  Philosopher  ;  some  of  our  first  British  coins,  copied  from 
the  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  has  a  head  of  Apollo  on 
one  side,  and  a  chariot  and  horses  on  the  other,  but  gradually 
became  so  modified  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
head  of  Apollo  and  which  was  the  chariot  and  horses ;  a  coin  of 
Cymbeline  ;  and  one  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  He  then  traced  up 
our  English  coinage,  showing  amongst  others  the  first  penny — 
that  of  Offa ;  one  of  Alfred  ;  a  rose  noble  ;  the  first  shilling  and 
sovereign,  both  of  Henry  VII,  whose  coins  also  gave  the  first 
portrait  of  an  English  King ;  and  ending  with  a  rupee  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  also  showed  some  very  curious  Chinese  coins ;  and 
one  of  the  last  "  Exchequer  Tallies." 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest  by  a  large 
audience  ;  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  at  its  close  to  the 
lecturer,  and  to  the  Principal  for  his  kind  loan  of  the  Hall. 
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By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Dalby. 

,HIS  work  was  written  in  1843,  when  Carlvle  was 
torty-eight  years  old.  It  represents  his  maturest  con- 
victions and  displays  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his 
genius  at  their  fullest  perfection.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Sartor  Resartiis  and  The  French  Revolution^ 
it  was  followed  by  CromwelV s  Letters  and  Speeches — the  most 
successful  of  all  his  works,  since  it  revolutionised  English  opinion 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen.  So  that  Past  and  Present 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  Carlyle's  most  brilliant  work,  and  the 
best  judges  agree  that  it  is  worthv  of  its  place  there. 

In  no  book  does  Carlyle  give  freer  play  to  that  riotous  rugged 
dialect  of  his — his  emphatically  ;  for  the  man  is  in  it — all  his  scorn 
of  conventionalities,  all  his  divine  rages,  his  grim  satiric  humour, 
his  vivid  and  daring  imagination.  No  other  man  ever  wrote  or 
spoke  Carlylese ;  no  man  ever  will:  it  is  the  property  of  the 
master,  and  is  the  perfect  expression  of  his  thought  and  life. 
Like  himself,  it  is  forcible  and  direct — goes  straight  to  the  mark, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  never  uncertain  for  a  moment. 

No  writer  ever  attained  greater  perfection  in  vivid  portraiture. 
Past  and  Present^  though  a  work  on  social  and  political  problems, 
contains  quite  a  gallery  of  portraits — St.  Edmund,  Abbot  Hugo, 
Abbot  Samson,  Plugson  of  Undershott,  and  manv  others — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvas  in  all  the  reality  of  life.  A  few  bold 
strokes,  a  few  tender  touches;  intense  light  on  one  or  two  sug- 
gestive details,  broad  shadows  where  detail  is  not  needed — and  the 
mediaeval  monk  or  modern  merchant  is  impressed  upon  your 
memory  for  ever. 

This  power  of  portraiture  is  part  of  Carlyle's  poetic  gift ;  for 

•    A  Paper  rca<i  before  the  Bradford  Ruskin  Reading  Guild. 
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though  he  wrote  no  poetry  he  was  a  great  poet.  His  book  on  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  described  as  a  great  Prose  Epic  ;  for  in 
its  vivid  realization  of  the  dramatic  incidents,  and  in  its  marvellous 
descriptions  of  the  characters  of  that  great  historic  catastrophe,  it 
is  indeed  a  poem.  It  is  because  of  this  poetic  gift  that  persons  of 
dull  imagination  always  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate  Carlyle. 
If  you  question  them  closely,  you  will  find  that  they  are  equally 
unhappy  with  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Shakespeare. 

Carlyle  then,  is  a  man  in  whom  the  imagination  is  dominant  and 
presides  over  all  the  other  faculties.  And  the  character  of  that 
imagination.?  You  must  not  expect  him  to  see  things  exactly  as 
they  are ;  neither  must  you  expect  from  him  a  cold  precise  state- 
ment of  his  views — he  always  says  more  than  he  thinks,  his  devil 
is  not  so  black  as  he  paints  him,  his  England  not  so  entirely  a 
country  of  quacks,  dupes,  knaves  and  fools. 

"The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  :" 

and  we  are  but  dull  clods  if  we  do  not  penetrate  below  his  exag- 
gerations, his  figures  of  speech,  his  fiery  invective,  his  passionate 
objurgation,  to  the  inner  core  of  truth  which  glows  in  his  heart  of 
hearts. 

That  inner  core  of  truth  is  always  a  truth  of  man's  moral  nature  ; 
for  Carlyle's  business  is  serious.  His  role  is  that  of  a  prophet, 
and  he  never  forgets  the  part.  Nothing  strikes  one  about  him  so 
much  as  his  immense  moral  earnestness.  You  feel,  as  you  read  his 
books,  that  here  is  a  man  who  cares  nothing  about  success  (it  was 
indeed  long  before  success  came  to  him),  nothing  about  literary 
distinction,  but  everything  about  his  message.  He  has  looked 
into  the  heart  of  the  Universe ;  and  what  he  has  seen  there  has 
sobered  him  for  ever.  He  has  pondered  over  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  human  life,  and  has  wept  over  it  and  laughed  over  it  the 
saddest  laugh — scornful  indeed,  but  ringing  with  the  scorn  of  scorn 
— the  bitterness  of  the  man  who  would  fain  have  thought  well  of 
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his  kind  if  he  could.  His  spirit  is  that  of  Isaiah  when  he  had  had 
the  vision  :  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King," 

Hence  the  deep  pathos,  the  passionate  sympathy  which  is  the 
undertone  of  his  writings.  Many  miss  it  altogether.  Very  few 
fully  realize  it.  Yet  why  did  he  write  ^  Why  pour  out  his  soul 
in  those  forty  odd  volumes  ^  His  books  are  one  great  appeal  to 
the  highest  in  man.  Why  is  he  so  scornful  of  our  littlenesses.'' 
Because  he  was  so  conscious  of  those  higher  possibilities  which 
hitherto  we  had  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  In  reality  this  man  who 
tells  us  we  are  all  fools,  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  us  so  because  he 
loves  us.  We  shall  find  in  Past  and  Present  how  tenderly  he  can 
brood  over  humanity ;  how  any  trace  of  nobleness  in  man  or 
nation  wins  him  ;  how  he  goes  burrowing  in  the  archives  of  the 
past,  how  he  peers  into  all  the  chaos  of  the  present,  not  because  he 
enjoys  the  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  but  because 
he  longs  to  find,  in  what  man  is  and  has  been,  the  promise  and  the 
means  to  the  attaiimient  of  a  better  ifuture. 

The  great  subject  of  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present  is  the  condition 
of  England.  It  was  written  in  1843,  when  the  agitation  against 
the  Corn  Laws  was  at  its  height.  The  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  had  fixed  upon  the 
most  manifest  of  the  evils  which  then  afflicted  the  nation.  During 
that  year  Cobden  almost  lived  in  public  meetino^s,  and  the  country 
was  rapidly  being  won  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  simplicity  and 
disinterestedness,  his  cogent  reasoning,  his  incessant  activity.  The 
prevailing  distress  had  given  rise  to  various  other  schemes  of 
amelioration.  Charles  Buller  was  pressing  upon  Parliament  his 
plan  of  state-aided  emigration.  A  Free  Trader  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  burdens  and  exemptions  peculiar  to  the 
landed  interest.  The  only  important  measure  of  the  Government 
was  a  National  Education  Bill :  but  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
pointed  out  the  follv  of  first  taxin»  the  people  into  poverty  and 
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then  taxing  the  impoverished  to  pay  for  the  instruction   of  the 
starving. 

It  was  a  time  of  painful  unrest.  The  Old  England  of  agricul- 
ture and  quiet  steady  trading  and  a  comparatively  small  population 
had  passed  away ;  and  the  new  industrial  England  had  not  yet 
attained  to  ordered  well-being.  Distress  was  general.  Mr. 
Cobden  stated  that  in  Dorsetshire,  one  in  seven  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  was  a  pauper ;  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
wages  were  so  low  and  bread  so  dear,  that  the  whole  population 
was  in  a  state  of  simmering  discontent.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  had  done  nothing 
to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people ;  and  it  seemed  as  though 
government  by  ten-pound  householders  was  to  be  as  great  a 
failure  as  the  Venetian  oligarchy  of  the  pre-Reform  era  of  rotten 
boroughs  and  general  bribery  and  corruption. 

At  this  point  our  great  Prophet  of  Reality,  and  Seer  into  the 
heart  of  things  in  general,  stepped  down  from  his  watch-tower 
and  entered  the  fray,  and  this  is  how  he  opened  his  parable  : — 

"  The  condition  of  England,  on  which  many  pamphlets  are 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  many  thoughts  unpublished 
are  going  on  in  every  reflective  head,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ominous,  and  withal  one  of  the  strangest,  ever  seen  in 
this  world.  England  is  full  of  wealth,  of  multifarious  produce, 
supply  for  human  want  in  every  kind ;  yet  England  is  dying  of 
inanition.  With  unabated  bounty  the  land  of  England  blooms 
and  grows;  waving  with  yellow  harvests;  thick-studded  with 
work-shops,  industrial  implements,  with  fifteen  millions  of  workers, 
understood  to  be  the  strongest,  the  cunningest  and  willingest  our 
€arth  ever  had ;  these  men  are  here ;  the  work  they  have  done, 
the  fruit  they  have  realised  is  here,  abundant,  exuberant  on  every 
hand  of  us  :  and  behold,  some  baleful  fiat  as  of  Enchantment  has 
gone  forth,  saying,  '  Touch  it  not,  ye  workers,  ye  master-workers, 
ye  master-idlers ;  none  of  you  can  touch  it,  no  man  of  you  shall 
be  the  better    for    it;    this  is  enchanted  fruit!'      On  the  poor 
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workers  such  fiat  falls  first,  in  rudest  shape ;  but  on  the  rich 
master-workers  too  it  falls ;  neither  can  the  rich  master-idlers, 
nor  any  richest  or  highest  man  escape,  but  all  are  like  to  be 
brought  low  with  it,  and  made  '  poor '  enough,  in  the  money 
sense  or  a  far  fataller  one."      (Book  I,  ch,  i.) 

And  so  he  goes  on,  compressing  into  a  few  pages  the  agony  of 
a  nation — telling  of  workhouses,  peopled  by  "  tall  robust  men, 
mostly  young  or  of  middle  age  ;  of  honest  countenance,  many  of 
them  thoughtful  and  even  intelligent-looking : "  of  a  Scotland, 
"once  the  home  of  peasant  Stoicisms,  Heroisms;  valiant  manful 
habits,  noble  and  thrice-noble  national  virtues  ;"  but  now  suffering, 
"not  in  sharp  fever-fits,  but  in  chronic  gangrene"  of  "woe  and 
desolation  and  destitution  :"  of  "a  Mother  and  a  Father  arraigned 
and  found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud  a 
'  burial  society  '  of  some  ^^3.  8s.  due  on  the  death  of  each  child," 
the  official  authorities  hinting  "  that  perhaps  the  case  is  not 
solitary,  that  perhaps  you  had  better  not  probe  farther  into  that 
department  of  things  :"  of  many  other  suggestive  facts  which 
show  that  the  organization  of  society  is  going  rapidlv  to  chaos. 
So  earnestly  he  speaks  that  you  read  on  in  low  solemn  tones,  as 
though  you  felt  that  the  words  were  those  of  the  Prophetic  Spirit 
invoked  by  Wordsworth,  who  hears — 

"  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities." 

It  is  remarkable  that  now,  after  fifty  vears,  the  condition  of 
England  is  still  the  burning  question.  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of 
Outcast  London,"  the  painful  statistics  collected  and  arranged 
with  such  striking  effect  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  General  Booth's 
terrible  arraignment  of  our  present  social  condition  in  his  book 
/;/  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out — these,  and  books, 
pamphlets  and   articles   innumerable,   show   that,    whilst  in    many 
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ways  we  have  vastly  improved  upon  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  in  1843,  the  real  solution  of  the  Social  Problem  has  not 
come  yet.  Another  prophet,  too,  has  succeeded  to  the  mantle  of 
Carlyle.  Of  late  years  John  Ruskin  has  to  a  large  extent  for- 
saken his  natural  calling  as  the  interpreter  to  us  of  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  the  pure  and  the  ideal  in  Art ;  because  he  has  realised 
that  the  great  question  for  Humanity,  now  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  is  not  how  to  make  life  gracious  and  lovely,  but  how  to 
live  at  all  in  a  truly  civilised  and  ordered  fashion. 

"  And  indeed,"  says  he,  "  even  the  most  hopeful  of  us  cannot 
but  now  be  in  many  things  apprehensive.  For  this  at  least  we  all 
know  too  well,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  crisis, 
if  not  of  political  change.  That  a  struggle  is  approaching  between 
the  newly  risen  power  of  democracy  and  the  apparently  departing 
power  of  feudalism  ;  and  another  struggle,  no  less  imminent,  and 
far  more  dangerous,  between  wealth  and  pauperism.  These  two 
quarrels  are  constantly  thought  of  as  the  same.  They  are  being 
fought  together,  and  an  apparently  common  interest  unites  for 
the  most  part  the  millionaire  with  the  noble,  in  resistance  to  a 
multitude,  crying,  part  of  it  for  bread  and  part  of  it  for  liberty." 
(Crown  of  JVild  Olive,  p.  173,  Lecture  IV,  delivered  December 
14th,  1869.) 

Our  strikes,  our  Royal  Commissions  on  the  State  of  the  National 
Industries,  our  eight-hours'  agitations,  our  miners  giving  them- 
selves a  fortnight's  holiday  to  see  whether  wages  cannot  be  raised 
by  paralysing  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  rapid  and  apparently 
unreasoning  transferences  of  political  power  from  one  party  to 
another  and  back  again — these  things,  and  many  others,  are  but 
incidents  in  the  long  conflict,  not  yet  within  measurable  distance 
of  conclusion. 

Carlyle  foresaw  our  present  difficulties.  He  knew  that  the  Corn 
Law  would  be  abolished  ;  he  knew  that  measure  after  measure  of 
an  ameliorative  tendency  would  be  carried ;  he  foresaw  that  more 
voting  power  would  be  conferred  upon  the  people.     He  must  have 
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smiled  grimly  at  John  Bright's  pasans  of  joy  over  the  achievements 
of  the  Manchester  School — Corn-Law  Abolition,  Free  Trade,  and 
what  not ! — he  acknowledged  that  these  things  would  be  the  har- 
bingers of  a  period  of  prosperity — "prosperity  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,"  to  use  Bright's  exulting  language.  He  knew  all  this  ; 
and  that  our  difficulty — the  old  trouble — would  be  upon  us  again, 
sooner  or  later.      Here  is  his  prophecy  : — 

"Yes,  were  the  Corn-Laws  ended  to-morrow,  there  is  nothing 
yet  ended ;  there  is  only  room  made  for  all  manner  of  things 
beginning.  The  Corn-Laws  gone,  and  Trade  made  free,  it  is  as 
good  as  certain  this  paralysis  of  industry  will  pass  away.  We 
shall  have  another  period  of  commercial  enterprise,  of  victory  and 
prosperity  ;  during  which,  it  is  likely,  much  money  will  again  be 
made,  and  all  the  people  may,  by  the  extant  methods,  still  tor  a 
space  of  years,  be  kept  alive  and  physically  fed.  The  strangling 
band  of  Famine  will  be  loosened  from  our  necks  ;  and  we  shall  have 
room  again  to  breathe  ;  time  to  bethink  ourselves,  to  repent  and 
consider!  A  precious  and  thrice-precious  space  of  years ;  wherein 
to  struggle  as  for  life  in  reforming  our  foul  ways;  in  alleviating, 
instructing,  regulating  our  people  ;  seeking,  as  for  life,  that  some- 
thing like  spiritual  food  be  imparted  to  them,  some  real  governance 
and  guidance  be  provided  them !  It  will  be  a  priceless  time.  For 
our  new  period  or  paroxysm  of  commercial  prosperity  will  and  can, 
on  the  old  methods  of  'Competition  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost,' 
prove  but  a  paroxysm  :  a  new  paroxysm, — likely  enough,  if  we  do 
not  use  it  better,  to  be  our  last.  In  this,  of  itself,  is  no  salvation. 
It  our  Trade  in  twenty  years,  'flourishing'  as  never  Trade 
flourished,  could  double  itself;  yet  then  also,  by  the  old  Laissez- 
faire  method,  our  population  is  doubled  :  we  shall  then  be  as  we 
are,  only  twice  as  many  of  us,  twice  and  ten  times  as  unmanage- 
able ! "      (Book  III,  ch.  9). 

Well !  here  we  are,  not  twenty,  but  fifty  years  afterwards.  Our 
Trade  has  doubled  itself,  and  so  has  our  population.  The  distress 
is  nothing  like  so  apparent  as  in  '43.     We  only  have  a  "submerged 
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tenth," — probably  the  "submerged"  were  then  a  fifth  of  the 
population,  though  that  rough  estimate  would  make  the  actual 
number  of  sufferers  still  the  same.  We  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  "  reforming  our  foul  ways  ;  in  alleviating,  instructing,  re- 
gulating our  people."  "  Spiritual  food,"  too,  we  have  offered 
them,  and  even  made  some  attempt  at  giving  them  "  real  governance 
and  guidance:"  but  Laissez-faire  is  with  us  still;  Competition, 
though  somewhat  restricted,  still  rules  our  commerce.  Now,  as 
then,  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  country  ;  but  how  to  get  it — not 
equally  (no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  dream  of  such  a  thing!) — 
but  justly  distributed .? — that  is  the  real  question  of  the  day  as  it 
was  in  1843. 

Did  Carlyle  answer  that  question .?  No  !  not  at  once.  He  put 
it  and  then  left  it ;  and  dashed  off  into  a  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  historical  study. 


Let  us  have  done  with  these  perplexities  and  look  into  the  face 
of  a  man.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of 
a  man  his  friend."  We  leave  our  labours  and  our  difficulties,  and 
we  seek  some  friend  whose  life  is  lived  amid  totally  different 
surroundings  :  we  try  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  to  understand  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  to  discover  the  reasons  of  his  failures  and  the 
secret  of  his  successes ;  we  try  to  solve  his  life-problem  for  him  ; 
we  go  back,  and  lo !  we  have  solved  our  own  I  It  may  not  be  in 
vain  then,  if  we  accompany  Carlyle  into  the  Feudal  Era,  and  meet 
one  of  its  heroes  face  to  face. 

How  little  we  are  able  to  realize  the  life  of  England  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when 
feudalism  held  sway  !  In  those  days  every  man  was  a  soldier  and 
was  trained  to  the  use  of  the  far-famed  English  long-bow,  the  battle- 
axe  or  pike,  and  always  held  himself  ready  for  service  under  his 
feudal  superior.  But  Englishmen  were  not  only  an  army  when 
their  faces  were  turned  to  a  foreign  foe,  or  to  the  partisans  of  some 
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neighbouring  baron  with  whom  their  own  lord  might  be  at  war. 
The  whole  organization  of  society  was  military.  Society  was  care- 
fully graduated,  and  every  man,  from  the  king  to  the  villein, 
knew  his  place ;  every  grade  had  its  appropriate  dress ;  every 
position  its  well-defined  code  of  duty  and  honour.  Prices  were 
regulated  by  law ;  markets  controlled ;  wages  in  every  trade  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  ordinance  of  each  Trade  Guild  ;  "mighty 
and  valiant  beggars"  hanged  without  ruth  as  a  curse  to  society. 
Says  Carlyle  of  the  twelfth  century  : — 

"  How  much  is  still  alive  in  England  ;  how  much  has  not  yet 
come  to  life !  A  Feudal  Aristocracy  is  still  alive,  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  less  con- 
sciously the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  adjustment 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  land  ;  judging,  soldiering,  adjusting  ;  every- 
where governing  the  people — so  that  even  a  Gurth,  born  thrall  of 
Cedric,  lacks  not  his  due  parings  of  the  pigs  he  tends.  Govern- 
ing ; — and,  alas,  also  game-preserving ;  so  that  a  Robert  Hood, 
a  William  Scarlet  and  others  have,  in  these  days,  put  on  Lincoln 
coats,  and  taken  to  living,  in  some  universal-suffrage  manner, 
under  the  greenwood-tree  I 

"  How  silent,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  all  Cotton-trades  and  such- 
like; not  a  steeple-chimney  yet  got  on  end  from  sea  to  sea! 
•  •  •  •  The  Kibble  and  the  Aire  roll  down,  as  yet  unpolluted 
by  dyers'  chemistry;  tenanted  by  merry  trouts  and  piscatory 
otters ;  the  sunbeam  and  the  vacant  wind's  blast  alone  traversing 
those  moors.  Side  by  side  sleep  the  coal-strata  and  the  iron-strata 
for  so  many  ages  ;  no  Steam-Demon  has  yet  risen  smoking  into 
being.  Saint  Mungo  rules  in  Glasgow ;  James  Watt  still  slumber- 
ing in  the  deep  of  Time.  Mancunium,  Manceaster,  what  we  now 
call  Manchester,  spins  no  cotton — if  it  be  not  wool  '  cottons,' 
clipped  from  the  backs  of  mountain  sheep.  The  Creek  of  the 
Mersey  gurgles,  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  with  eddying 
brine,  clangorous  with  sea-fowl ;  and  is  a  Z/V/zd-r-pool,  a  lazy  or 
sullen  pool,  no  monstrous  pitchv  Citv,  and  sea-haven  of  the  world  ! 
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The   centuries  are  big;    and  the  birth-hour  is  coming,   not  yet 
come.     Tempus  ferax,  tempus  edax  rerun?.'''     (Book  II,  ch.  5.) 

In  this  old-world  feudal  England,  so  quiet,  so  thinly  peopled, 
with  its  rudimentary  civilization,  its  undeveloped  arts  and  manu- 
factures, the  Abbeys  of  the  Church  were  as  characteristic  as  the 
Castles  of  the  Baronage.  Amongst  those  Abbeys  none  were  more 
famous  than  that  of  St.  Edmondsbury.  It  was  founded  originally 
to  commemorate  a  Saint  and  Martyr  of  Saxon  times,  of  whose 
character  and  life  but  little  is  known.  Of  that  little  Carlyle  has 
not  failed  to  make  use,  since  it  reveals  to  us  a  faithful,  simple, 
heroic  life  and  death  by  cruellest  but  most  glorious  martyrdom — 
martyrdom  inflicted  by  "  certain  Heathen  physical-force  ultra- 
Chartists,  'Danes'  as  they  were  then  called" — invading  pirates — 
"  proposing  to  the  country  mere  Heathenism,  confiscation,  spolia- 
tion." Edmund  died,  and  his  friends  "  raised  his  slain  and  martyred 
body ;  washed  its  wounds  with  fast-flowing  universal  tears ;  tears 
of  endless  pity,  and  yet  of  a  sacred  joy  and  triumph.  The  beauti- 
fulest  kind  of  tears — indeed  perhaps  the  beautifulest  kind  of  thing  : 
like  a  sky  all  flashing  diamonds  and  prismatic  radiance ;  all  weep- 
ing, yet  shone  on  by  the  everlasting  sun." 

Seven  hundred  years  later  the  original  wooden  chapel  "  has  become 
a  stone  temple.  Stately  masonries,  long-drawn  arches,  cloisters, 
sounding  aisles  buttress  it,  begirdle  it  far  and  wide.  Regimented 
companies  of  men  .  .  devote  themselves  in  every  generation, 
to  meditate  here  on  man's  Nobleness  and  Awtulness,  and  celebrate 
and  show  forth  the  same — thinking  they  will  do  it  better  here,  in 
presence  of  God  the  Maker,  and  of  the  so  Awful  and  so  Noble 
made  by  Him."  (Book  II,  ch.  3.)  And  of  that  great  Abbey 
and  stately  Monastery,  our  Samson  is  now  Lord  Abbot. 

When  we  first  make  his  acquaintance  he  is  a  simple  monk — 
merely  sub-sacristan — a  quite  subordinate  position.  He  is  from 
Norfolk,  the  son  of  poor  parents  at  Tottington  there.  He  is  "  a 
personable  man  of  seven  and  forty,  stout  made,  stands  erect  as  a 
pillar ;   with  bushy  eye-brows,  the  eyes  of  him  beaming  into  you 
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in  a  really  strange  way ;  the  face  massive,  grave,  with  a  '  very 
eminent  nose  ; '  his  head  almost  bald,  its  auburn  remnants  of  hair, 
and  the  copious  ruddy  beard,  getting  slightly  streaked  with  gray.'* 
(Book  II,  ch.  6.)  When  we  meet  him  again,  he  is  trudging 
along  the  way  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  house  at  Waltham. 
His  weak  and  ineffective  predecessor.  Abbot  Hugo,  is  dead ;  and 
the  Prior  and  twelve  monks  (of  whom  Samson  is  one)  have  been 
elected  by  the  Monastery  to  convev  the  nomination  of  a  new  Lord 
Abbot  to  the  king,  Henry  II,  now  the  Bishop's  guest  at  Waltham. 
His  party  has  preceded  him,  but  now,  "  he  too  gets  upon  the  road; 
and,  'carrying  the  sealed  Paper  in  a  leather  pouch  hung  round  his 
neck  ;  and  his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  elbow,'  showing  sub- 
stantial stern-works,  tramps  stoutlv  along."  What  a  vivid  picture  ! 
Little  as  he  knows  it,  that  sealed  paper  (which  contains  the  names 
of  three  monks,  certified  by  an  electoral  committee  of  the  six  most 
venerable  brethren,  to  be  fittest  for  the  vacant  dignity)  contains 
the  name  of  Brother  Samson  ;  and  he,  tramping  sturdily  across 
Newmarket  Heath  to-day,  shall  return  Lord  Abbot,  chosen  of  his 
brethren,  approved  and  appointed  by  our  Lord  the  King.  Henry 
knows  a  man  when  he  sees  him,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
one  here.  "  By  God's  eyes,"  says  the  King,  "  that  one,  I  think, 
will  govern  the  Abbey  well."  (Book  II,  ch.  8.)  And  so  this 
man  suddenly  finds  himself  Lord  Abbot,  "  mitred  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  of  manor  houses,  farms,  manors,  and  wide  lands,  a  man 
with  fifty  knights  under  him,"  and  a  host  of  tenants,  yeomen, 
villeins.  Says  Carlyle  : — "  We  shall  now  get  the  measure  of  him 
by  a  new  scale  of  inches,  considerably  more  rigorous  than  the 
former  was.  For  if  a  noble  soul  is  rendered  ten-fold  beautifuler 
by  victory  and  prosperity,  springing  now  radiant  as  into  his  own 
due  element  and  sun-throne ;  an  ignoble  one  is  rendered  ten-fold 
and  hundred-fold  uglier,  pitifuler."      (Book  II,  ch.  9.) 

Now  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  excursion 
into  these  far-away  scenes  and  into  this  strange  and  unfamiliar  life, 
let  us  try  to  see  how  Abbot  Samson,  as  Carlvle  depicts  him,  illus- 
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trates  the  best  features  of  the  Feudal  System.  Of  that  system  he 
may  be  taken  as  the  finest  flower.  Getting  to  know  him — his 
character  and  work,  we  shall  know  the  best  of  the  England  of 
those  days.  For  the  Abbot  is  merely  a  Spiritual  Baron  :  under 
him  and  his  Monastery,  the  organization  of  Society  over  the  broad 
extent  of  their  possessions,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  domains  of  the  great  secular  lords.  Three  great  facts  let 
us  take  note  of:  the  two  first  relating  to  the  personal  characters 
of  the  great  men  of  that  age,  and  the  other  relating  to  the  place 
they  held  among  the  people. 

First :  They  were  men  who  believed  in  God  and  Heaven,  in 
Hell  and  the  Devil  with  unquestioning  faith.  Second:  Those 
were  days  when  Conscience  was  a  living  Force.  Third :  The 
military  idea  of  Obedience  and  Subordination  was  an  undisputed 
and  indisputable  law. 

Touching  indeed  are  the  proofs  of  this  good  Abbot's  living 
Faith.  To  him  the  crusades  are  no  mere  outburst  of  fanaticism,^ 
but  the  noblest  of  all  earthly  enterprises ;  and  at  the  re-taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Pagans,  "he  put  on  a  cilice  and  hair  shirt,  and 
wore  under-garments  of  hair-cloth,  and  abstained  from  flesh-meats 
ever  after," — his  life  a  shadowed  life  henceforth,  for  the  sorrow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  Universal  Church.  Perfect  is  the  order 
in  the  monastery  all  his  days  :  matins  and  compline,  mass  and  even- 
song, make  the  ceaseless  music  of  genuine  devotion  in  the  great 
church.  Tender  is  the  sentiment,  deep  and  real  the  tearful  yet 
exultant  piety,  with  which,  once  only  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
Abbot  uncovers  the  shrine,  and  looks  upon  the  dear  and  sacred 
relics  of  the  long-dead  martyr.  Carlyle's  chapter  on  this  incident 
is  full  of  true  poetic  feeling  and  tender  pathos.  In  truth  he  loved 
this  Abbot  Samson,  whom  he  unearthed  from  a  forgotten  monkish 
MS.  "  The  great  antique  heart :  how  like  a  child's  in  its  simplicity, 
like  a  man's  in  its  earnest  solemnity  and  depth !  Heaven  is  over 
him  wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  Earth;  making  the 
Earth  a  mystic  temple  to  him,  the  Earth's  business  all  a  kind  of 
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worship.  Glimpses  of  bright  creatures  flash  in  the  conimon  sun- 
light ;  angels  yet  hover  doing  God's  messages  among  men ;  that 
rainbow  was  set  in  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  God  I  Wonder, 
miracle  encompass  the  man;  he  lives  in  an  element  of  miracle; 
Heaven's  splendour  over  his  head,  Hell's  darkness  under  his  feet. 
.  .  .  .  'The  imaginative  faculties.'' '  'Rude  poetic  ages.'' '  'The 
primeval  poetic  element.?'  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  good  reader,  talk 
no  more  of  all  that!  It  was  not  a  Dilettantism  this  of  Abbot 
Samson.  It  was  a  reality,  and  it  is  one.  The  garment  only  of  it 
is  dead  ;  the  essence  of  it  lives  through  all  Time  and  all  Eternitv  !  " 
(Book  II,  ch.  15). 

Abundant  too,  is  the  proof  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Abbot's 
conscience.  His  religion  is  a  Law  of  Duty,  first  to  God  and  then 
to  Man.  "  That  he  was  a  just  clear-hearted  man,  this  as  the  basis 
of  all  true  talent,  is  presupposed.  How  can  a  man  without  clear 
vision  in  his  heart  first  of  all,  have  any  clear  vision  in  his  head? 
It  is  impossible  !  Abbot  Samson  was  one  of  the  justest  of  judges." 
(Book  II,  ch.  1 1.)  And  as  no  deed  of  injustice  stained  his  admin- 
istration of  the  broad  estates  of  his  Abbey,  as  he  rendered  to  all 
their  due,  even  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  his  weak  predecessor  had 
made  the  Abbey  heavily  indebted  ;  so  he  exacted  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  by  his  monks,  of  financial  obligations  by  his  tenants, 
and  the  full  tale  of  labour  by  his  villeins.  Yet  never  unmercifully 
— always  with  a  generous  interpretation  towards  the  weak  and  poor. 
God's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  Christ  his  Master  had  been  gentle 
and  loving  and  pitiful.  "  Do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 

But  the  predominance  of  conscience  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
vividly-realised  episode  of  Henry  of  Essex — one  of  the  Abbot's 
favourite  contemporary  stories,  and  written  down  at  his  command 
by  one  of  his  monks.  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  displayed  cowardice  in  the 
battle-field  and  had  been  challenged  before  the  King  by  Robert  of 
Monttort  to  prove  that  his  failing  had    been   only  a   momentary 
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aberration,  by  solemn  Wager  of  Battle.  The  two  Knights  accord- 
ingly met  to  fight  out  the  issue,  before  King,  Peers,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  people.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,"  says  the 
monkish  chronicler,  "while  Robert  de  Montfort  thundered  on  him 
manfully  with  hard  and  frequent  strokes,  and  a  valiant  beginning 
promised  the  fruit  of  victory,  Henry  of  Essex,  rather  giving  way, 
glanced  round  on  all  sides  ;  and  lo,  at  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  on 
the  confines  of  the  River  and  land,  he  discerned  the  glorious  King 
and  Martyr  Edmund,  in  shining  armour,  and  as  it  hovering  in  the 
air  ;  looking  towards  him  with  severe  countenance,  nodding  his 
head  with  a  mien  and  motion  of  austere  anger.  At  St.  Edmund's 
hand  there  stood  also  another  Knight,  Gilbert  de  Cereville " — 
(Book  ii,  ch.  14)  the  Knight  whom  he  had  wronged  with  the  worst 
wrong  man  can  inflict  upon  man.  His  heart  stood  still :  he  fought 
no  longer ;  vanquished  not  by  the  sword  of  Montfort,  but  by  the 
terror  of  an  evil  conscience.  Very  significant !  Not  the  Abbot 
only,  but  other  men,  felt  the  power  ot  conscience  in  those  days. 

"  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  my  heart  is  pure" — 

words  of  a  nineteenth  century  poet,  but  the  ideal  of  feudal  chivalry  ! 

But  the  Abbot  occupies  a  great  position — spiritual  pastor  and 
head  of  a  great  religious  community;  temporal  lord  of  a  vast 
estate;  a  judge  by  royal  appointment;  a  Peer  of  Parliament  by 
right  of  place  and  title.  How  does  he  comport  himself  in  that 
position  ?     Like  a  born  Ruler  of  Men  ! 

"  That  the  fit  Governor  could  be  met  with  under  such  dis- 
guises, could  be  recognized  and  laid  hold  of  under  such  !  Here 
he  is  discovered  with  a  maximum  of  two  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  leather  scrip  round  his  neck ;  trudging  along  the  highway, 
his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  arm.  They  think  he  is  never- 
theless, the  true  Governor ;   and  he  proves  to  be  so."       (Book  II, 

ch.  9-)  .  .  . 

He   is  a  splendid  organizer  and   man  of  business.     The  dis- 
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ordered  financial,  and  other  business  affairs,  of  the  Monastery  are 
by  him  brought  back  to  harmony  and  perfect  balance ;  farms, 
forests,  common-lands,  all  duly  regulated.  Every  man  in  the 
Monastery  and  on  its  great  estates,  feels  the  presence  of  a  Master. 
Difficulties  are  many ;  there  is  much  murmuring,  there  are  some 
attempts  at  rebellion;  but  calm  purposefulness,  transparent  in- 
tegrity, absolute  self-control,  work  their  perfect  work,  and  soon 
the  Abbot's  beneficial  rule  is  everywhere  submitted  to  and  even 
blessed.  Yet  "  Abbot  Samson  had  no  experience  in  governing ; 
had  served  no  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  governing — alas, 
only  the  hardest  apprenticeship  to  that  of  obeying."  The  blessed 
secret  is,  "  In  the  man  himself  there  exists  a  model  of  governing, 
something  to  govern  by  !  There  exists  in  him  a  heart-abhorrence 
of  whatever  is  incoherent,  pusillanimous,  unveracious — that  is  to 
say,  chaotic,  «;/governed ;  of  the  Devil,  not  of  God.  A  man  of 
this  kind  cannot  help  governing !  He  has  the  living  soul  of  a 
governor  in  him ;  and  the  incessant  necessity  of  struggling  to  un- 
fold the  same  out  of  him."      (Book  IJ,  chap.  9.) 

Here  then  we  see  something  of  the  Feudal  Ideal — that  at  every 
high  place  of  the  social  system  there  should  be  a  Governing  Man, 
be  he  Bishop  or  Abbot,  \'avasour  or  Baron,  or  King  supreme  over 
all.  And  that  the  governing  should  be  done  in  accordance  with 
such  law  and  justice  as  were  known  in  those  days,  and  done  as  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  the  holy  Saints  and  Angels.  Often  indeed 
the  Man  in  Power  proved  to  be  no  true  man,  his  power  but  that 
of  place  and  name  ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  a 
very  true  and  honest,  and  a  very  faithful  work  of  government 
Avas  accomplished,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  lasting  benefit  of 
human  kind.  But  the  thing  for  us  to  observe  is  that  where 
character,  force,  integrity  were,  they  had  free  course  to  run  and 
bring  forth  fruit — that  amongst  king  and  people  there  was  the 
seeing  eye  for  a  man  and  a  master,  and  the  willing  heart  to  yield 
him  place  and  power.  With  these  simple  reflections,  "our  real- 
phantasmagory  of  St.   Edmundsbury   plunges  into  the  bosom  of 
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the  twelfth  century  again,  and  all  is  over.  Monks,  Abbot,  Hero- 
worship,  Government,  Obedience,  Cosur-de-Lion  and  St.  Edmund's 
shrine,  "vanish  like  Mirza's  vision  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
mutilated  black  Ruin  amid  green  botanic  expanses,  and  oxen, 
sheep  and  dilettanti" — artists  and  archaeologists — "pasturing  in 
their  places,"     (Book  II,  ch.  i6.) 


We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  Carlyle's  criticism  of 
modern  life.  And  here  let  us  acknowledge  his  supreme  gift. 
Never  is  he  so  much  at  home,  never  is  he  so  much  himself  as 
when  he  sets  himself  to  expose  the  shams,  the  hypocrisies  and 
meannesses  of  our  time.  He  himself,  however,  is  open  to  one 
grave  charge — that  he  forgets  that  the  Feudal  System  which  he 
idealizes,  and  which  he  uses  as  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which 
to  expose  the  failures  of  modern  life,  covered  social  abuses  more 
terrible  and  a  morality  far  more  corrupt,  than  any  which  exist 
to-day.  In  truth  the  Abbot  Samsons  of  those  times  were  about 
as  rare  as  the  Titus  Salts,  the  Crossleys,  Peabodys  and  Samuel 
Morleys  are  now.  As  to  material  comfort,  even  members  of  the 
"submerged  tenth"  would  despise  the  "pig-parings"  of  "  Gurth, 
sworn  thrall  of  Cedric  ;"  and  the  discomforts  of  the  casual  ward  and 
the  city  slum  would  seem  quite  endurable  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  mud-walled,  window-less,  chimney-less  huts  in  which  the 
labourers  herded  then.  England  was  certainly  much  more  pictur- 
esque. Her  characteristic  structures  were  the  magnificent  Abbeys 
and  Cathedrals  of  the  Church  and  the  strong-built  castles  of  the 
Baronage.  But  the  people  were  enslaved,  and  were  subject  to  a 
thousand  exactions  and  oppressions  which  would  not  now  be  tol- 
erated for  a  single  day.  Plague  and  famine,  too,  were  the  frequent 
scourges  of  the  miserable  peasantry.  There  were  no  books,  except 
in  the  monasteries ;  no  peasant  or  yeoman,  few  even  of  the  nobles, 
could  read.  Fierce  brawling  was  the  chief  recreation  of  the 
people :    the   men  of  one  village  invaded  another  ;    and,  many  a 
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Saturday,  the  village  green  rang  with  shouts  and  blows,  and  night 
closed  in  with  the  weeping  of  the  women  over  the  wounded  and 
the  dead. 

Carlyle  himself  admits  that  modern  life  has  its  own  sources  of 
richness,  colour,  manifoldness  and  sterling  strength.  We  are  all 
wrong  in  ideas — in  fact  we  have  none :  our  thought  is  folly,  our 
speech  the  "  gibbering  of  Dead  Sea  apes,"  "  accordant  with  trans- 
itory semblance,  discordant  with  eternal  fact.  It  has  been  unfor- 
tunately not  a  Word,  but  a  Cant ;  a  helpless  involuntary  Cant,  nay 
too  often  a  cunning  voluntary  one  :  either  way,  a  very  mournful 
Cant;  the  voice  not  of  Nature  and  Fact,  but  of  something  other 
than  these."  (Book  III,  ch.  6.)  But  we  are  still  great  in 
"  Practical  Material  Work." 

"  The  grim  inarticulate  veracity  of  the  English  People,  unable 
to  speak  its  meaning  in  words,  has  turned  itself  silently  on  things; 
and  the  dark  powers  of  Material  Nature  have  answered,  '  Yes, 
this  at  least  is  true,  this  is  not  false  !  '  So  answers  Nature.  '  Waste 
desert-shrubs  of  the  Tropical  swamps  have  become  Cotton-trees ; 
and  here,  under  mv  furtherance,  are  verily  woven  shirts — hanging 
un-sold,  undistributed,  but  capable  to  be  distributed,  capable  to 
cover  the  bare  backs  of  my  children  of  men.  Mountains,  old  as 
the  Creation,  I  have  permitted  to  be  bored  through  ;  bituminous 
fuel-stores,  the  wreck  of  forests  that  were  green  a  million  years 
ago — I  have  opened  them  from  mv  secret  rock-chambers,  and  they 
are  yours,  ye  English.  Your  huge  fleets,  steamships,  do  sail  the 
sea ;  huge  Indias  do  obey  you ;  from  huge  New  Englands  and 
Antipodal  Australias  comes  profit  and  traflnc  to  this  Old  England 
of  mine !  '  So  answers  Nature.  The  Practical  Labour  of  England 
is  ;/';/  a  chimerical  Triviality  :  it  is  a  Fact,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Worlds  ;  which  no  man  and  no  demon  will  contradict.  It  is, 
very  audiblv,  though  very  inarticulately  as  yet,  the  one  God's 
Voice  we  have  heard  in  these  two  atheistic  centuries."  (Book  III, 
ch.  6.) 

What  then  was  there  in  those  Feudal  Ages  that  we,  so  vastly 
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superior  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  should  listen  to  an  accusatory 
voice  reaching  us  across  the  abyss  of  Time?  This,  that  they  had 
an  Ideal,  and  we  have  none.  The  peasant  might  be  poor  and 
barbarous,  the  lord  sometimes  tyrannous,  the  churchman  always 
superstitious ;  but,  remembering  how  little  they  knew,  and  allow- 
ing for  what  they  could  not  know,  there  was  a  general  and  earnest 
— sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  a  very  successful  effort  to 
realize  an  Ideal  Society,  where  each  man  played  his  part  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  the  general  plan,  where  God  was  worshipped  as  a 
Reality  and  where  Conscience  was  honoured  as  the  supreme 
authority. 

Now,'  trying  ourselves  by  the  Feudal  Ideal  as  realised  in  the  hie 
of  Abbot  Samson,  where  are  we  wrong. ^ 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  faith  in  God — no  true  Religion. 
Of  course  there  are  the  popular  forms  of  Christianity.  For 
instance,  there  is  "  Methodism  with  its  eye  for  ever  turned  on  its 
own  navel,  asking  itself  with  torturing  anxiety  of  Hope  and  Fear, 
'  Am  I  right  ?  am  I  wrong .?  Shall  I  be  saved  ?  shall  I  not  be  damned .? ' 
What  is  this  at  bottom,  but  a  new  phasis  of  Egoism,  stretched  out 
into  the  Infinite,  not  always  the  heavenlier  for  its  infinitude?" 
And  then  too,  there  is  the  "galvanised  Dilettantism  "  of  the  High 
Church  Party — "O  Heavens,  what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism,  in 
comparison  to  the  twelfth  century  Catholicism  ?  Little  or  nothing, 
for  indeed  it  is  a  matter  to  strike  one  dumb, 

'The  Builder  of  this  Universe  was  wise, 
He  planned  all  souls,  all  systems,  planets,  particles  : 
The  Plan  He  shaped  all  Worlds  and  ^ons  by, 
Was — Heavens  ! — Was  thy  small  Nine-and-Thirty  Articles?' 

That  certain  human  souls,  living  on  this  practical  Earth,  should 
think  to  save  themselves  and  a  ruined  world  by  noisy  theoretic 
demonstrations  and  laudations  of  the  Church,  instead  of  some  un- 
noisy,  unconscious,  hut  practical,  total,  heart-and-soul  demonstration 
of  a  Church  :   this,  in  the  circle  of  revolving  ages,  this  also  was  a 
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thing  we  were  to  see.  A  kind  of  penultimate  thing — !  "  (Book  II, 
ch.  15).  These,  and  other  Unveracities  and  Fatuities,  we  have 
got ;  but  the  "plague-spot,  centre  of  the  universal  Social  Gangrene, 
threatening  all  modern  things  with  frightful  death,"  is  that  "there 
is  no  longer  any  God  for  us!  God's  laws  are  become  a  Greatest- 
Happiness  Principle,  a  Parliamentary  Expediency  :  the  Heavens 
overarch  us  only  as  an  Astronomical  Time-keeper  ;  a  butt  for 
Herschel-telescopes  to  shoot  science  at,  to  shoot  sentimentalities 
at."      (Book  III,  ch.  I.) 

And  as  we  have  lost  our  reverence  for  Heaven,  so  that  its  infi- 
nite spaces  and  starry  galaxies  no  longer  flood  our  souls  with  sacred 
love  and  holy  joy,  so  has  the  terror  of  Hell  gone  from  us.  Yet 
no!  it  is  onlv  the  "infinite  terror  of  being  found  guilty  before  the 
Just  Judge  "  that  we  have  lost :  the  modern  Englishman  still  has 
a  Hell ;  what  is  it  like  "^ 

"  With  hesitation,  with  astonishment,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  :  The 
terror  of  '  not  succeeding  ; '  of  not  making  money,  fame,  or  some 
other  figure  in  the  world — chiefly  of  not  making  money!  Is  not 
that  a  somewhat  singular  Hell?  "      (Book  III,  ch.  2.) 

Again:  what  have  we  in  place  of  Abbot  Samson's  Conscience? 
No  God — no  Conscience  :   no  conscience — no  reality,  veracity. 

"  For  the  faith  in  an  Invisible,  Unnameable,  Godlike,  present 
everywhere  in  all  that  we  see  and  work  and  sufl'er,  is  the  essence 
of  all  faith  whatsoever ;  and  that  once  denied,  or  still  worse,  as- 
serted with  lips  only,  and  out  of  bound  prayer-books  only,  what 
other  thing  remains  believable.''  Ihat  Cant  well-ordered  is  mar- 
ketable Cant ;  that  Heroism  means  gas-lighted  Histrionism  ;  that 
seen  with  '  clear  eyes '  (as  they  call  Valet-eves),  no  man  is  a  Hero, 
or  ever  was  a  Hero,  but  all  men  are  Valets  and  Varlets.  The  ac- 
cursed quintessence  of  all  sorts  of  Unbelief.  ....  We  are 
now  the  doomed  everlasting  prey  of  the  Ouack."  (Book  III, 
ch.  2.) 

In  short,  having  lost  sight  of  God  and  once  listened  to  the 
Gospel  of  iMammonism,  we  have  cut  asunder   the  true  Bond  of 
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Society  :  we  are  like  the  sheep  who  have  mistaken  the  voice  of  the 
thief  for  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  must  suffer  shame  and 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  one  who  came  but  "  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and 
to  destroy."  The  Quack  and  the  Dupe  are  made  for  one  another, 
"  are  upper  and  under  side  "  as  Carlyle  says,  "  of  the  same  sub- 
stance." Our  streets  with  their  villainous  hoardings  and  their 
perambulating  advertisements  show  us  the  outward  symbols  of  our 
moral  weakness.  Carlyle  has  transfixed  for  ever  with  the  dart  of 
his  satire  the  Strand  hatter  with  his  "  lath-and-plaster  hat,  seven 
feet  high."  Poor  hatter  !  he  is  typical  of  much.  Religious  news- 
papers :   please  note,  and  purge  your  advertisement  columns ! 

We  come  now  to  the  last  great  feudal  principle  of  Obedience. 
How  can  we  obey  when  we  have  lost  faith  in  God  and  in  Man  ? 

"  Democracy,  which  means  despair  of  finding  any  Heroes  to 
govern  you,  and  contented  putting  up  with  the  want  of  them — 
alas,  thou  too,  mein  Lieber,  seest  well  how  close  it  is  of  kin  to 
Atheism,  and  other  sad  Isms ;  he  who  discovers  no  God,  how  shall 
he  discover  Heroes,  the  visible  Temple  of  God  ^  "  Yet  .... 
"  our  distinguished  Conservative  Premier  himself,  and  all  but  the 
thicker-headed  of  his  party,  discern  Democracy  to  be  inevitable  as 
death,  and  are  even  desperate  of  delaying  it  much."  (Book  III, 
ch.  13.) 

Not  that  Carlyle  really  objects  to  Liberty,  and  to  every  man 
taking  his  fair  share  of  work  and  responsibility  in  the  State ;  but 
he  fears  that  the  cry  for  political  enfranchisement  may  blind  us  to 
the  fact,  that  true  liberty  is  of  the  nature  of  the  man  himself,  and 
can  never  be,  unless  we  are  "  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption," are  made  masters  of  our  own  lusts  and  passions.  His 
teaching  is  that  the  liberty  best  worth  having,  is  that  which  is 
based  firmly  in  nobleness  of  nature,  strength  of  purpose,  purity  of 
aim  and  life. 

But  with  none  of  the  feudal  virtues,  with  Obedience,  Con- 
science, Faith,  all  gone ;  what  wonder  if,  in  all  classes  of  society, 
we  have  unrest,  and  in  the  lower  classes  seething  discontent  and 
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incipient  revolution.  Those  are  three  briUiaiit  chapters  where 
Carlyle  characterizes  our  "  Unworking  Aristocracy"  "Working 
Aristocracy  "  and  the  great  host  of  Labour.  Our  "  Master  Idlers," 
he  tells  us,  have  come  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  live 
without  duties.  They  will  find  if  they  persist,  that  so  living,  thev 
are  "  a  tree  planted  on  precipices."  Our  mill-owners  and  mer- 
chants have  accepted  the  Supply  and  Demand  theorv  of  Political 
Economy,  forgetting  that  "  Deep,  far  deeper  than  Supply-and- 
demand,  are  Laws,  Obligations  sacred  as  man's  life  itself.  . 
He  that  will  not  learn  them,  Nature  is  against  him.     .     .     .     Per- 
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petual  mutiny,  contention,  hatred,  isolation,  execration  shall  wait 
on  his  footsteps,  till  all  men  discern  that  the  thing  which  he 
attains,  however  golden  it  look  or  be,  is  not  success,  but  the  want 
of  success."  "  Cash-payment  is  not  the  sole  nexus  of  man  with 
man  " — that  it  should  ever  have  been  thought  so,  is  the  secret  of 
most  of"  our  troubles — the  Mammonism  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
degradation  of  the  labourer — "gin-vanquished,  undeliverable" — 
alike  spring  from  it. 

It  is  a  sad  England,  this  of  Carlyle  in  1843.  ^^^  ^e  was  far 
from  hopeless.  In  a  vigorous  and  uncompromising  setting  forth 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  lay  the  best 
hope,  he  thought,  of  an  improved  state  of  things. 

He  really  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  of  the  English 
people,  "And  yet,  with  all  thy  theoretic  platitudes,  what  a  depth 
of  practical  sense  in  thee,  great  England!  A  depth  of  sense,  of 
justice,  and  courage;  in  which,  under  all  emergencies  and  world- 
bewilderments,  and  under  this  most  complex  of  emergencies  we 
now  live  in,  there  is  still  hope,  there  is  still  assurance."  Nay 
withal,  stupid  as  he  is,  our  dear  John — ever,  after  infinite  tum- 
blings, and  spoken  platitudes  innumerable  from  barrel-heads  and 
parliament  benches,  he  does  settle  down  somewhere  about  the  just 
conclusion.  "  Urge  not  this  noble  silent  People  ;  rouse  not  the 
Berserkir  rage  that  lies  in  them!  Do  you  know  their  Cromwells, 
Hampdens       .       .       .       :       Men  very  peaceable,  but  men  that 
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can  be  made  very  terrible."  (Book  III,  ch.  5.)  Ah!  yes.  He 
did  believe  that  by  silent  patience,  by  much  endurance  or  by 
Berserkir  rages,  the  old  country  would  win  its  way  at  last  to  the 
happier  future  he  believed  in.  As  to  how  much  of  that  happier 
future  he  foresaw  let  us  question  him  with  due  respect. 


Let  us  now  look  into  Carlyle's  Programme  of  the  Future.  He 
is  generally  thought  to  be  weak  here — to  be  much  stronger  as  a 
Critic  than  as  a  Director  and  Guide  of  the  work  of  others.  "  Want- 
ing in  constructive  statesmanship,"  they  complain.  Mazzini,  one 
of  the  noblest  and  clearest-seeing  of  the  great  men  of  our  time, 
says  that  Carlyle  leans  too  much  towards  individualism.  These 
are  his  words  :  "  The  great  religious  idea,  ihe  continued  development 
of  humanity  by  a  collective  labour,  according  to  an  educational  plan 
designed  by  Providence,  forefelt  from  age  to  age  by  a  few  rare  intel- 
lects, and  proclaimed  in  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  greatest  European 
thinkers,  finds  but  a  feeble  echo,  or  rather  no  echo  at  all,  in  his 
soul." — Essay  on  Carlyle. 

We  shall  agree  with  Past  and  Present  that  the  great  question  of 
the  day — our  day  as  well  as  his — is  the  Organization  of  Labour. 

"  May  it  please  your  Serene  Highnesses,  your  Majesties,  Lord- 
ships and  Law-wardships,  the  proper  epic  of  this  world  is  not  now 
^  Arms  and  the  Man  ; '  how  much  less,  '  Shirt-frills  and  the  Man  ; ' 
no,  it  is  now  '  Tools  and  the  Man  :  '  that,  henceforth  to  all  time, 
is  now  our  Epic  ;  and  you,  first  of  all  others,  I  think,  were  wise  to 
take  note  of  that." 

So  he  would  have  practical  men  turn  their  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion whether,  since  discipline  and  organization  can  turn  a  mob  into 
an  army— effective  to  the  last  degree  as  an  instrument  for  fighting 
against  men  ;  the  great  hosts  of  Labour  cannot  also  be  brought 
under  the  same  influences,  and  made  equally  effective  for  the  war 
against  the  brute  forces  of  nature.^  W^hy  not  conquer  iron,  coal, 
cotton  ;  not  as  now,  by  a  desultory  guerilla  v,'arfare,  every  man 
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seeking  his  own  personal  victory;  but  by  disciplined  and  organized 
forces,  as  we  conquered  in  the  past  our  national  enemies?  As  to 
our  Captains  of  Industry ;  are  they  not  ready-made  to  our  hand  ? 
Plugson  of  Undershott  is  a  very  fine  fellow  after  all.  Redeem  him 
from  his  selfishness  ;  let  him  be  no  longer  like  Choctaw  Indians  or 
Buccaneers,  "whose  supreme  aim  in  fighting  is  that  they  may  get  the 
scalps,  the  money,  that  they  may  amass  scalps  and  money  :  out  of 
such  came  no  Chivalry,  and  never  will ;  but  of  such  came  only 
gore  and  wreck,  infernal  rage  and  miserv  ;  desperation  quenched 
in  annihilation."      (Book  IV,  ch.  4.) 

In  your  new  Society  let  your  practical,  strong-headed  Plugson 
have  place  and  power — let  him  use  his  gifts,  his  skill  in  organiza- 
tion, in  mechanical  invention,  in  the  marshalling  of  men  ;  but  not 
for  his  own  selfish  ends — for  the  general  good,  the  general  happi- 
ness. The  idea  of  the  general  good  unfortunately  does  not  as  yet 
permeate  society.  The  rascal  Plugson  will  not  as  yet  work  for 
society  but  only  for  Plugson,  as  the  Syndicates  are  discovering. 

A  second  point  is  Permanence  of  Contract.  "  You  do  not  hire 
the  red-coated  fighter  by  the  day,  but  by  the  score  of  years." 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  where  he  is."  "  O  unwise  mortals 
that  for  ever  change  and  shift,  and  say.  Yonder,  not  Here !  " 
Surely,  it  is  a  question  "whether,  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps  some 
not  tar-distant  stage  of  the  '  Chivalry  of  Labour,'  your  Master- 
Worker  may  not  find  it  possible  and  needful,  to  grant  his  Workers 
permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  theirs  } "  (Book  IV, 
ch.  5.) 

He  knows  well  the  difficulties  here.  He  sees  that  for  the  present 
Despotism  is  as  much  needed  in  a  factory  as  on  board  a  Man-of- 
War.  Still,  he  does  think  that  Master  and  Man,  Capital  and 
Labour,  will  utilize  some  day  their  community  of  interest  and 
practically  act  upon  it.  But  how  .?  Ah  !  how  .?  If  he  would  only 
tell  us!  Yet  it  is  something  to  have  a  great  principle  set  before 
us  as  an  ideal. 

A  third  great  and  suggestive  thought  is,  that  the  possession  of 
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the  land  lays  upon  the  possessor  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
goverment  of  the  land.  So  it  was  in  the  feudal  times.  He  sees 
no  place  in  his  future  for  an  Unworking  Aristocracy ;  yet  he 
would  like  to  perpetuate  the  great  traditions  of  our  governing 
families.  Of  the  English  gentleman  he  says :  "  A  free  air  of 
graceful  stoicism,  of  easy  silent  dignity  sits  well  on  him  ;  in  his 
heart,  could  we  reach  it,  lie  elements  of  generosity,  self-sacrificing 
justice,  true  human  valour.  Why  should  he,  with  such  appliances, 
stand  an  encumbrance  in  the  Present ;  perish  disastrously  out  of 
the  Future.^"  But  he  must  not  "sit  idle  aloft  ...  in 
pampered  isolation,  in  exclusion  from  the  glorious  fateful  battle- 
field of  this  God's  world,"  else  it  will  go  hard  with  him.  He 
must  find  his  soul  and  his  work,  and  so  justify  his  existence  ;  or 
the  march  of  events  will  sweep  him  off  the  stage. 

I  confess  that  these  three  points  of  the  Organization  of  Labour, 
Permanence  of  Contract,  and  the  Placing  upon  the  Land  the 
Burden  of  Government,  are  all  that  can  be  stated  of  actual  sugges- 
tion in  Past  and  Present  in  the  direction  of  public  and  political 
action  at  the  present  day.  Many  steps  have  already  been  taken 
with  regard  to  the  first  two  :  every  Employers'  Liability  Act — 
every  Act  that  tends  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  working  of 
Supply-and-demand,  is  in  that  direction.  Carlyle  would  seem  to 
say  "Go  on!  and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  full  logical  consequences 
of  your  progress  thitherward."  The  great  Land  Question  has 
not  yet  begun  to  burn  :  when  it  does,  we  shall  see  a  mighty 
conflagration. 


But  whither  do  these  lines  of  progress  tend.'  Does  Carlyle 
mean  Social-ISM  }  I  think  he  would  answer  with  tremendous 
emphasis,  NO  !  Certainly  he  does  not  mean  the  things  usuallv 
called  "Socialism" — the  "socialism"  of  anarchic  Belgian  and 
German  workmen,  ground  down  to  the  lowest  wage  to  enable 
their   employers    to    under-sell    the    English    manufacturer ;    the 
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Nihilism  of  the  Russians  ;  the  dilettante  Socialism  of  the  Fabians, 
and  Mr.  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  with  its  Paradise  of  the 
Commonplace.  Neither  could  he  have  any  sympathy  with  the 
narrow-minded  Socialism  of  the  East-end  of  London.  Fancy  his 
contempt !  The  docker  is  a  decent  fellow  who  has  been  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  who  has  won  a  single  well-fought  battle  ;  but  he 
scarcely  as  vet  ranks  with  the  Carlylean  Hero ! 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  here,  what,  in  all  his  Books,  Carlyle  cares 
most  about .^      Two  things  : — 

First :  That  we  should  learn  to  reverence  the  Really  Great — 
the  Hero — not  merely  the  man  of  great  talent  or  even  genius  ;  but 
the  man  with  qualities  of  insight,  leadership  and  moral  weight — 
the  Great  Man,  good  and  wise,  and  with  plans  whose  scope  reaches 
far  beyond  his  mere  personal  uplifting. 

Second :  That  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in 
human  circumstances,  without  improvement  in  human  character. 

Depend  upon  it  he  would  say  that  no  Social  Scheme — not  even 
if  built  up  upon  his  own  three  lines  of  progress,  will  ever  avail  to 
a  people  who  cannot  recognize  and  reverence  their  Heroes,  and  who 
are  not  themselves  in  a  state  of  sound  moral  healthtulness.  Here 
he  is  just  as  Individualist  as  Herbert  Spencer,  who  says: — "The 
belief  that  truly-good  legislation  and  administration,"  (and  what 
he  savs  is  equally  true  of  social  order)  "  can  go  along  with  a 
humanity  not  truly  good,  is  a  chronic  delusion.  While  our  form 
of  government,  giving  means  for  expressing  and  enforcing  claims, 
is  the  best  form  yet  envolved  for  preventing  aggressions  of  class 
upon  class,  and  of  individuals  on  one  another ;  yet  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  from  it,  any  more  than  from  other  forms  of  government, 
a  capacitv  and  a  rectitude  greater  than  that  of  the  society  out  of 
which  it  grows." — Society  of  Sociology,  Chap.  XL 

From  all  which  it  follows  that,  for  the  present,  we  are  as 
well  off  as  we  deserve  to  be  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Carlyle's  work  seems 
to  tell  us,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  gain  in  self-control,  in  wisdom, 
n  earnestness  and  veracity,  we  shall  make  progress  in  the  solution 
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of  the  problems  of  the  age.  He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
he  had  the  power  to  solve  those  problems  ;  but  yet  it  is  plain  that 
an  Ideal  State  did  shine  afar  off  to  him,  of  which  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  could  not  be  until  men  were  true,  noble,  and  self-forgetting. 
Hence  his  satire  on  Democracy  does  not  mean  that  he  hated  the 
people ;  but  that  he  knew  they  were  not  fit  as  yet  to  be  trusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  his  great  plans  in  all  their  sweep. 
When  he  scoffs  at  liberty,  it  is  liberty  to  be  grasping,  worldly, 
wicked,  that  he  hates.  He  does  not  object  to  it,  if  wisely  and 
honestly  used  by  wise  and  honest  men ;  for  men  like  these,  he 
knew,  would  always  be  loyal  to  a  true  King  and  Hero ;  and  when 
such  a  generation  appears  upon  the  scene,  then,  and  then  only,  shall 
v/e  see  a  regenerated  society  and  the  Ideal  State. 

These  great  Questions — how  solemn  they  are,  and  how  solemnly 
and  yet  courageously  and  hopefully  should  we  face  them,  and  the 
(to  us)  equally  great  questions  of  our  individual  moral  life !  At 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  Carlyle  compares  this  life  of  ours  to 
the  fabled  Sphinx,  "  who  sat  by  the  wayside  propounding  her 
riddle  to  the  passengers,  which  if  they  could  not  answer,  she 
destroyed  them  !"  The  passage  which  follows  (Book  I,  ch.  2)  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  literature,  and  it  shall  close  my 
lecture  for  me,  all  too  eloquently ! 

"  Nature,  like  the  Sphinx,  is  of  womanly  celestial  loveliness  and 
tenderness,  the  face  and  bosom  of  a  goddess,  but  ending  in  the 
claws  and  body  of  a  lioness.  There  is  in  her  a  celestial  beauty 
— which  means  celestial  order,  pliancy  to  wisdom  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  darkness,  a  ferocity,  fatality,  which  are  infernal.  She  is  a 
goddess,  but  one  not  yet  disimprisoned — the  articulate  lovely 
still  encased  in  the  inarticulate  chaotic.  How  true !  And  does 
she  not  propound  riddles  to  us.^  Of  each  man  she  asks  daily, 
'Knowest  thou  the  meaning  of  this  day.^  what  thou  canst  do 
to-day.?  wisely  attempt  to  do.?'  Nature,  Universe,  Destiny, 
Existence,  howsoever  we  name  this  grand  unnameable  Fact  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  struggle,  is  as  a  heavenly  bride  and 
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conquest  to  the  wise  and  brave,  to  them  who  can  discern  her 
behests  and  do  them  ;  a  destroying  fiend  to  them  who  cannot. 
Answer  her  riddle,  it  is  well  with  thee.  Answer  it  not,  pass  on 
regarding  it  not,  it  will  answer  itself;  the  solution  for  thee  is  a 
thing  of  teeth  and  claws ;  Nature  is  a  dumb  lioness,  deaf  to  thy 
pleadings,  fiercely  devouring.  Thou  art  not  now  her  victorious 
bridegroom  ;  thou  art  her  mangled  victim,  scattered  on  the  preci- 
pices, as  a  slave-bound,  treacherous,  recreant,  ought  to  be  and 
must. 

With  Nations  it  is  as  with  individuals  :  can  they  rede  the  riddle 
of  Destiny.'  This  English  Nation,  will  it  get  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  /'/J-  strange  new  To-day.'  Is  there  sense  enough  extant, 
discoverable  anywhere  or  anyhow,  in  our  united  twenty-seven 
million  heads  to  discern  the  same  ;  valour  enough  in  our  twenty- 
seven  million  hearts  to  dare  and  do  the  bidding  thereof.^  It  will 
be  seen  ! — " 
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[continued] 

By  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Booth. 

LILIES. 

68.  A  VESTAL  temple:  Vesta  (Gk.  k<rria,  hestia  =- hearth) 
among  the  Romans  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth.  On  her  altar 
the  sacred  fire  was  kept  perpetually  burning  by  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
specially  dedicated  to  her  service;  and  its  extinction  threatened 
the  downfall  of  the  state.  The  honours  paid  to  the  Vestals  were, 
like  the  penalties  for  any  dereliction  of  duty,  very  great. 

Household  gods. — Among  the  Romans  each  household  wor- 
shipped gods  of  its  own  choice,  who  were  believed  to  watch  over 
that  particular  household.  Their  images  were  placed  in  the  inner- 
most and  most  secret  part  of  the  house,  and  were  thus  called  the 
Penates. 

Shade  as  of  the  rock  in  a  weary  land  :  See  Isaiah  xxxii,  2. 

Pharos. — A  name  applied  to  lighthouses  in  general,  from  the 
celebrated  one  built  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  I, 
king  of  Egypt,  322-285  B.C. 

Ceiled  with  cedar,  etc.  :  See  Jeremiah  xxii,  14. 

69.  "La  donna  e  mobile  ^"  Woman  is  changeful  as  a  feather 
qual  pium  al  vento  :  "  S  i'^  the  wind  : '"'  the  first  words  ot 

the  well-known  song  in  Verdi's  opera  "  Rigoletto." 

"  Variable  as  the  shade,"  etc.  :  Scott's  Marmion,  canto  vi,  30. 

"  O  woman  !   in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  th?e  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 
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70.  That  poet  distinguished  ....  by  exquisite 
RiGHTNESs — WordswoFth. 

71.  A  COUNTENANCE  IN  WHICH  DID  MEET,  ETC.  :  from  " She  was 
a  phantom  of  delight,"  to  be  found  among  Wordsworth's  "  Poems 
of  the  Imagination."     Records,  promises,  i.e.,  past  and  future. 

72.  Valley  of  Humiliation  :  traversed  by  Christian  in 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Owning  themselves  for  ever  children,  gathering  pebbles 
ON  a  boundless  shore:  i.e.,  mere  gatherers  of  fragments  cast  up 
by  the  boundless  sea  of  knowledge,  the  comparison  humbly  applied 
to  himself  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Fateful  threads  of  woven  fire:  an  allusion  to  the  three 
Greek  goddesses  of  fate,  Clotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos,  who  spun, 
distributed,  or  severed  the  thread  of  each  man's  life. 

"For  all  WHO  are  desolate  and  oppressed":  one  of  the 
most  touching  petitions  in  our  beautiful  Litany. 

The  above  characteristic  estimate  of  the  functions  and  place  of 
woman  is,  the  writer  of  these  notes  believes,  truer  to  her  nature 
— shewn  by  her  history  to  be  receptive,  not  creative — than  more 
aggressive  modern  gospels,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  produce  a 
nobler  type  than  Ruskin's.      Nature  wins  in  the  end. 

73.  The  paragraph  is  directed  against  Calvinistic  and  puritani- 
cal narrowness  ot  mind  and  heart,  and  warns  against  the  arrogance 
that  springs  from  a  little  knowledge,  especially  in  so  profound  a 
subject  as  theology.  "  Consecrated  myrrh  " — religious  bitterness. 
A  narrow  woman  thinks  herself  called  and  qualified  by  her  very 
narrowness  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  paragraph  is  best  illus- 
trated by  those  passages  in  Pr.tterita  {e.g.,  ch.  x)  and  elsewhere 
which  deal  with  his  own  early  religious  education. 

"  Her  household  motions,"  etc.  :  From  Wordsworth's  poem 
already  alluded  to  (sec.  71). 

81.  The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  or  the  Master  of 
Trinity  :  the  heads,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  chief  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  respectively. 
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82.  "Domremy"  :  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine  and 
Champagne,  in  France,  near  the  forest-clad  Vosges  mountains. 
Hence  Ruskin  {Fors  Clavigerd)  calls  Joan  of  Arc  "  the  wood 
maid  of  Domremy." 

"  Moorish  temples  of  the  Hindoos  "  :  Mohammedan  mosques 
of  Moorish  architecture  in  India. 

"Touraine":  An  ancient  province  of  France  through  which 
the  river  Loire  flows.     Tours  is  its  capital. 

"  German  Diets." — The  Diet  was  the  feudal  assembly  of  the 
vassals  of  the  Emperor  in  the  middle  ages.  Out  of  it  gradually 
grew  the  representative  assembly  or  parliament. 

Note  to  82.     M.  MicHELET  lived  1 798-1 874. 

De  Quincey. — Thomas  de  Quincey  (i 785-1 859).  His  best 
known  work  is  'The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater — a 
vivid  account  of  his  own  dreams  or  imaginings  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug. 

83.  "Sharp  arrows  ....  coals  of  juniper":  See 
Psalm  cxx,  4.  The  juniper  alluded  to  here  is  more  strictly 
a  species  of  broom  or  genista.  It  is  abundant  in  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  its  roots  make  excellent  charcoal.  See  also  I  Kings, 
xix,  5. 

84.  The  other  side  of  the  Mersey. — This  lecture  was 
dehvered  at  Manchester,  which  stands  on  the  Irwell,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mersey. 

Its  red  light:   i.e.,  of  the  lighthouse  at  Holyhead. 

Parnassus. — At  its  foot  lay  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  great  oracle 
of  Apollo.  The  nine  Muses,  who  haunted  the  mountain,  presided 
over  poetry,  music,  dancing  and  all  the  arts. 

Island  of  ^gina:  In  the  Saronic  gulf,  opposite  Athens.  It 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history.  The  ruins  of  its 
Doric  temple  to  Athene  (Minerva),  built  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  and  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iii,  59,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island.  Its  pediments  contained 
the  famous  sculptures  of  Trojan  warriors,  now  at  Munich. 
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85.  Scattered  ....  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd: 
S.  Matthew,  ix,  36. 

Strikes  forth  .  .  .  from  the  rocks:  As  the  Lawgiver 
Moses  did  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty.     See  Exodus  xvii,  6. 

An  Unknown  God  :  S.  Paul  at  Athens  found  an  altar  bearing 
the  inscription  "  To  the  Unknown  God."  See  his  sermon  to  the 
Athenians  in  Acts  xvii,  23. 

88.  Lady — "bread-giver"  or  "loaf-giver":  From  the 
Old  English  hlaf,  bread  or  loaf;  while — dy  is  from  the  Old  English 
root  dig,  to  knead  {New  Oxford  Diet.). 

Lord — "  maintainer  of  laws":  as  if  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Idgu.,  law  and  weard,  ward.  The  more  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hidford,  i.e.,  hldf-weard,  loaf-ward.  See 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary. 

In  breaking  of  bread:  See  S.  Luke  xxiv,  30,  31,  35. 

89.  DoMiNus — Domina:  Lat.  "lord"  and  "lady,"  but  both 
from  domus,  a  house. 

90.  Rex  et  ReginaI  These    Latin    and    French    words    for 
Roi  ET  Reine.     J  "King  and  Queen"   are  all   from   the 

Latin  word  "  rego,"  1  make  straight  or  right,  and  hence  /  rule  ; 
as  are  our  "rectitude,"  "rectify,"  "rector,"  etc. 

Myrtle  crown  :  Myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty. 

Prince  of  all  Peace.     See  Isaiah  ix,  6. 

91.  Verily  "Dei  gratia":  really  and  truly  "by  the  grace 
of  God."  The  full  Latin  inscription  on  English  coins  runs: 
"  Victoria,  Dei  gratia,  Britannia:  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,  India; 
Imperatrix"  :  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Britain, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India." 

92.  With  the  shroud  wrapped  about  his  feet:  living  a 
life  which  involves  premature  death. 

Immeasurable,  unimaginable  guilt  ....  of  their 
priests  and  kings:  in  not  preventing  war  and  the  frenzy  of 
nations. 
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Chrysolite  :  a  precious  stone — transparent  and  of  a  fine  green 
colour.     (See  Rev.  xxi,  20,)     The  words  are  Othello's : 

"  Had  she  been  true, 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it."     (Act  v.  sc.  2,  146.) 

93.  "Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows,"  etc:  From 
Tennyson's  Maud  (Part  I,  canto  xii,  verse  6). 

"  I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 
Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy." 

94.  "Even  the  light  harebell,"  etc.:  In  the  description 
of  Ellen  Douglas  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  (I,  18). 

Knotted  caterpillar:  the  segments  of  its  body  have  a 
knotted  appearance. 

"Come,  thou  south  (wind),"  etc. — Song  of  Solomon,  iv,  16. 

Florets  :  little  or  young  flowers,  therefore  fragile. 

Dante's  great  Matilda:  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  of 
which  she  was  feudal  lady  in  the  eleventh  century.  She  allied 
herself  with  Gregory  VII  against  the  Emperor  Henry  :  and  left 
her  estates  by  will  to  the  Papal  See.  See  Dante's  Purgatorio^  xxviii, 
41;  xxxi,  91;  xxxii,  82  ;  xxxiii,  119  :  she  is  chosen,  as  a  type  of 
the  active  hfe,  to  conduct  Dante  through  the  Earthly  Paradise,  as 
Beatrice,  the  type  of  the  contemplative  life,  is  chosen  to  conduct 
him  through  the  Heavenly  Paradise.  See  Modern  Painters^  Vol. 
Ill,  Part  iv,  ch.  xiv,  sec.  37.  Dante  sees  her  first  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  river  in  Purgatory,  called  Lethe  (Gk.  "  forgetfulness,"  a 
name  applied  to  a  river  in  the  under-world  causing  oblivion  of  the 
past),  which  can  make  those  who  drink  forget  all  their  evil  deeds. 
In  another  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Eunoe  (Gk.  "  well- 
minded,"  "benevolent")  and  causes  remembrance  of  good  deeds 
only.     Matilda  draws  him  through  the  waters  of  Lethe  which  take 
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immediate  effect;   and  later  causes  him  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
Eunoe.     The  Purgatorio  closes  with  the  words — 

"  I  returned 
From  the  most  holy  wave,  regenerate, 
Even  as  new  plants  renewed  with  foliage  new. 
Pure  and  made  apt  for  mounting  to  the  stars." 

(Gary's  Translation.) 

Come  into  the  garden,  etc.:  in  Tennyson's  Maud,  Part  I, 
canto  xxii. 

The  larkspur  listens,  etc.:  continuing  the  quotation  from 
the  same  poem.  The  flowers  are  represented  as  all  eager  for  the 
coming  of  Maud. 

95.  A  Madeleine:  Mary  Magdalene.  Read  S.  John  xx, 
11-18. 

That  old  garden  where  the  fiery  sword  is  set:  Ruskin 
here  likens  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  life  of  earthly  ease  and 
pleasure. 

Whether  the  vine  has  flourished  and  the  pomegranate 
budded:   Song  of  Solomon,  vii,  12. 

Sanguine:   "blood-red"  (Lat.  sanguis,  blood). 

Take  us  the  foxes,  etc.  :   Song  ot  Solomon,  ii,  15. 

Shall  the  foxes  have  holes,  etc.  :  Read  S.  Matthew,  viii,  20. 
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Renaissance  Types:   JV.  S.  Lilly.    London:  Fisher  Unwin,  1901. 

|E  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Lilly  for  reprinting  and 
completing  his  duarterly  articles,  and  his  study  of 
*  Michael  Angelo.  The  unity  of  the  book  is  provided 
for  by  the  method  indicated  in  the  title.  For  his 
itypes  Mr.  Lilly  has  selected  Michael  Angelo,  in  whom 
culminated  the  genius  of  design  :  Erasmus,*  in  whom  modernity 
finds  its  clearest  prototype  :  Reuchlin,  the  type  of  the  scientific 
scholar  :  Luther,  the  mighty  revolutionist  :  More,  the  saintly  man 
of  affairs.  These  names  do  not  of  course  cover  nearly  or  evenly 
the  whole  field  of  Renaissance  activity.  But  Mr.  Lilly's  outlook 
is  broad  and  his  knowledge  wide,  so  that  he  does  succeed  in  leav- 
ing his  types  within  their  context  while  yet  making  them  very 
real  and  individual.  The  series  is  introduced  by  an  admirable 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Renaissance,  and  closed  by  a  general 
summary  of  results. 

Of  Mr.  Lilly's  style  and  methods  very  little  need  be  said.  He 
is  always  vigorous,  clear,  and  easy  to  read.  One  of  his  most 
striking  characteristics  is  his  -realisation  of  the  double  standpoint 
necessary  for  the  historian.  For  complete  history  has  two  con- 
trasting aspects — it  involves  the  study  of  past  events  in  the  hght 
of  preceding  events,  with  the  active  characters  removed  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  medium  of  attainment  and  possibility  in  which 
they  actually  were  developed — that  is  history  from  the  contem- 
porary point  of  view.  Over  and  above  this  quality  (but  not  to  its 
neglect),  it  involves  the  study  of  past  events  in  the  light  of  the 
future  :  that  is  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  development. 
Of  course  so  superhuman  a  compound  of  detachment  and  sympathy 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  anywhere  :  probably  those  who  come  near- 
est the  ideal  are  seldom  impelled  to  write  (or  at  any  rate  to^  write 
history),  and  always  driven  to  fresh  learning.      Mr.  Lilly  is  not 
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meanly  gifted  with  this  historic  sense,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  majority  even  of  the  reallv  eminent  writers  on  his 
subject.  With  a  less  even  comprehension  of  historic  principles, 
their  work  has  been  too  often  onesided — becoming  in  the  one  case 
unfruitful  in  their  hands,  in  the  other  always  unsound  and  mis- 
chievous in  varying  degree.  Mr.  Lilly's  essays  are  yet  another 
tribute  to  the  fine  scholarliness  of  Lord  Acton,  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated.  The  kevnote  of  the  book  is  a  sentence  of  Lord  Acton's, 
that  "  progress  in  the  direction  of  organised  and  assured  freedom 
is  the  characteristic  fact  of  modern  history." 

The  Renaissance  is  of  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  history  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  also  most  subtly 
complicated,  and  deeply  controversial  even  now,  with  our  saner 
perspective.  No  one  who  has  opinions  expects  to  find  them  all 
confirmed  in  an  independent  author — we  should  do  little  good  by 
enumerating  our  personal  differences  from  Mr.  Lilly.  But  his 
Catholic  position  does  perhaps  a  little  more  than  help  to  put  him 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  most  popular  writers  on  this  period, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  infectious  victims  of  the  opposite  fan- 
aticisms of  irreligion  and  Protestantism.  For  instance  there  is 
undeniably  a  tone  of  bitterness  in  the  account  of  Luther,  very 
noticeable  in  the  mention  of  his  marriage.  Again  we  think  that 
the  other  side  of  the  Council  of  Trent — that  side  on  which  it 
marked  reaction  and  retrogression — might  have  been  profitably 
insisted  on.  On  the  other  hand  it  helps  him  to  take  a  sensible 
view  of  the  correspondence  between  Luther  and  Erasmus,  so  vari- 
ously explained,  though  one  would  have  thought  the  meaning  ob- 
vious. The  same  may  be  said  of  their  controversv  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  many  other  examples  might  be  chosen.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Lilly  keeps  well  to  his  determination  to  read  events 
"in  the  dry  light  of  secular  historv  "  and  "without  blinkers." 

One  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lilly's  stvle  demands  notice — his  pas- 
sion for  quotation.  He  has  brought  us  manv  memorable  phrases 
from  his  wide  reading,  and  given  us  many  times  the  keen  delight 
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of  finding  old  and  new  associations  in  apt  conjunction  round  a 
profound  or  brilliant  saying.  But  the  quotation  habit  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  Mr.  Lilly  has  not  avoided  its  pitfalls,  but  often  wor- 
ries us  to  no  purpose  with  inverted  commas,  where  he  need  fear  no 
charge  of  plagiarism.  In  the  references  to  authorities  (where  by  the 
way  it  is  curious  not  to  find  such  modern  writers  as  Baird  and 
Emerton  inserted)  Froude  gets  very  short  shrift.  And  we  cannot 
help  sympathising,  for  radical  inaccuracy  is  as  much  "  a  rampant 
devil "  in  history,  as  confident  stupidity  is  in  statesmanship ;  to 
use  the  vigorous  language  of  Sir  Robert  Morier.  Will  no  one 
save  Froude  from  himself,  and  give  us  the  magnificent  pages  of 
description  and  delineation  which  neither  corrupt  the  general 
reader  nor  rouse  the  student's  ire  } 

Mr.  Lilly's  Summary  of  Contents  and  Index  make  no  small 
claim  on  our  gratitude  :  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  so  produced  the 
book  that  it  is  both  handsome  to  look  at  and  pleasant  to  read. 
Indeed  it  is  emphatically  a  book  to  possess. 

J.A.D. 


Poetry  for  Poetry's  Sake:  an  Inaugural  Lecture  by  A.  C.  Bradley^ 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.     London:  Henry  Frowde,  i/-. 

N  these  days  when  the  spread  of  education,  cheap  editions, 
with  a  renewed  zest  for  reading,  has  made  the  production 
'of  critical  literature  so  common  an  accomplishment,  it  is 
.refreshing  to  meet  the  uncommon  quality  of  such  a  lecture 
as  this.  We  do  not  deplore  this  increase  of  facile  criticism. 
It  shows  a  deepened  feeling  for  the  great  classical  forces  which  are 
so  mighty  an  instrument  ready  to  hand  for  the  education  of  our 
people.  The  critical  instinct  is  a  great  factor  in  this  progress  :  it 
is  waking  everywhere,  in  magazines,  newspapers,  literary  societies. 
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etc.,  in  very  varying  degrees.  But  it  is  only  in  a  very  elementary 
stage  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  stop  there.  Education  is  a  lite- 
long  development  of  mind  and  character,  be  the  shaping  influences 
what  they  mav.  You  cannot  start  at  the  top,  vou  must  begin  at 
the  bottom  :  but  you  must  never  rest  in  the  ascent.  If  we  never 
pass  the  bounds  of  our  Mutual  Improvement  Society  standards, 
for  us  at  anv  rate  thev  have  failed.  Nor  must  we  ever  be  content 
with  the  string  of  short  paragraphs  from  the  pens  of  literary  men, 
often  of  great  talent,  that  appear  with  dismal  regularity  in  the 
side  columns  of  pink  and  illustrated  papers. 

From  such  work  as  this,  whether  promising  or  inept,  we  turn 
to  Dr.  Bradley's  lecture  with  as  much  relief  as  we  do  from  the 
fussy  pedantry  of  so  much  adult  criticism.  Dr.  Bradlev  has  spent 
long  years  in  devotion  to  literature,  in  the  rich  friendship  which 
is  a  university's  most  precious  gift,  in  fruitful  teaching.  His  mind 
is  at  once  alert,  thoughtful,  and  mature.  His  strong^  natural  in- 
stincts, artistic  and  philosophical,  have  been  carefuUv  trained  in 
taste  and  logical  power.  Those  who  love  poetry  and  try  to  make 
that  love  more  and  more  intelligent  will  be  glad  to  accept  his 
guidance,  and  to  do  with  hin\  a  piece  of  clear  and  steady  thinking. 
It  will  not  only  be  its  own  reward,  but  help  them  to  appreciate 
more  keenlv  and  connectedly  that  wonderful  mystic  flower  of 
humanitv, 

"  the  rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's  eyes." 

Dr.  Bradley  left  his  chair  at  Glasgow  to  devote  the  evening  of 
his  days  to  literary  work.  Mav  his  labours  increase  the  honour 
which  he  and  his  brothers  have  won  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
philosophy. 

The  Clarendon  Press  have  produced  the  lecture  in  a  form  not 
unworthy,  and  made  of  it  a  charming  booklet. 

J.  A.  D. 
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'The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist.      By  IV .  J .  Stillman.      2  vols. 
London:   Grant  Richards.,  1901. 

'T  is  long  since  an  autobiography  was  given  to  the  world 
which  possessed  a  greater  interest,  both  on  personal  and 
IpubHc  grounds,  than  this  of  Mr.  Stillman's.  As  we 
J  were  reading  it,  the  news  of  the  author's  death  reached  us, 
and  we  share  in  the  general  regret  felt  at  the  loss  of  a 
man  of  character  and  brilliant  gifts,  which  were  consistently  used  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  personal  interest  of  his  life  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  intimately  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  Victorian  age.  Its  public 
interest  none  who  open  this  book  can  fail  to  realize.  The  positions 
which  Mr.  Stillman  held  have  enabled  him  to  give  us  a  new  light 
along  the  the  byways  of  modern  history,  especially  of  Turkey,  ot 
Greece,  and  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Stillman  was  born  in  New  England,  the  son  of  austere 
Puritan  parents  in  humble  circumstances.  The  story  of  his  early 
life  is  one  of  continual  struggle,  but  he  managed  to  secure  a 
fair  general  education,  ultimately  taking  his  degree  at  college. 
From  his  youth  upwards  he  was  deeply  sensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Nature,  and  he  had,  too,  a  genuine  love  for  Art.  He 
read  Ruskin's  works  on  Art,  and  soon  after  the  end  of  his  college 
•course  he  crossed  to  England  with  one  or  two  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  a  slender  stock  of  cash,  intent  upon  seeing  the  pictures  by 
Turner,  Copley  Fielding,  and  Creswick,  of  which  he  had  read 
much.  He  became  known  to  Griffiths  the  picture  dealer,  and 
passionate  admirer  of  Turner,  and  his  place  was  one  of  his  com- 
mon resorts  : — 

"  Here  I  first  saw  Ruskin  and  was  introduced  to  him.  I  was  look- 
ing at  some  little  early  drawings  of  Turner,  when  a  gentleman  entered 
the  gallery,  and,  after  a  conversation  between  them,  Griffiths  came  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  should  not  like  to  be  presented  to  the  author  of 
Modern  Painters,  to  which   I  naturally  replied  in  the  affirmative.      I 
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could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  expecting  to  find  in  him  something  of 
the  fire,  enthusiasm  and  dogmatism  of  his  book,  and  seeing  only  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  gentle  type,  blonde,  refined,  and  with  as  little 
self-assertion  or  dogmatic  tone  as  was  possible  consistently  with  the 
holding  of  his  own  opinions;  suggesting  views  rather  than  asserting 
them,  and  as  if  he  had  not  himself  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject 
of  a  conversation.  A  delightful,  and  to  me,  instructive  conversation, 
ended  in  an  invitation  to  visit  his  father's  collection  of  drawings  and 
pictures  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  later  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  own 
house  in  Grosvenor  Street  ....  I  then  saw  Mrs.  Ruskin,  and 
I  have  a  very  vivid  impression  of  her  personal  beauty.  I  remember 
saying  to  a  friend,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  the  visit  just  after,  that  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  seen  in  England.  As  I  approached 
the  house  there  was  a  bagpiper  playing  near  it,  and  the  pipes  entered 
into  the  conversation  in  the  drawing  room.  On  my  making  some  very 
disparaging  opinion  of  their  music,  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time, 
Mrs.  Ruskin  flamed  up  with  indignation,  but,  after  an  annihilating 
look,  she  said  mildly,  'I  suppose  no  Southerner  can  understand  the 
pipes,'  and  we  then  discussed  them  calmly,  she  telling  some  stories  to 
illustrate  their  power  and  the  special  range  of  their  effect." 

After  studying  art  in  England  for  some  time,  Mr.  Stillmaii 
came  under  the  influence  of  Kossuth,  and  ultimately  undertook  a 
dangerous  mission  for  him  the  object  of  which  was  the  recovery 
of  the  Austrian  crown  jewels.  The  mission  was  not  successful, 
but  its  story  is  one  of  deep  interest.  In  this  connection  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Still  man  appears  to  us  to  be  sometimes  un- 
justly severe  in  his  estimates  of  men.  He  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  he  met  Kossuth  thirty  years  after  the  mission  referred  to  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  young  man  who  went  to  Hungary  for 
him,  to  carry  off"  the  crown  jewels.  Kossuth  denied  the  existence 
ot  the  expedition,  and  upon  Mr.  Stillman  replying  that  he  had  his 
letters  relating  to  it,  he  asked  to  see  them.  Mr.  Stillman  prom- 
ised to  send  them  conditionally  upon  his  returning  them,  but  on 
thinking  the  matter  over  he  sent  one  only.  Kossuth  never  re- 
turned this,  and  Mr.  Stillman  therefore  concludes  that  his  object 
was  to  get  hold  ot  the  letters  in  order  to  suppress  their  evidence. 
We  confess  that  the  evidence  seems  to  us  insufficient  upon  which 
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to  make  so  serious  a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  a  man  like 
Kossuth.  Another  instance  of  this  tendency  in  Mr.  Stillman  is 
shewn  in  a  remark  he  makes  about  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  latter  had 
not  noticed  that  a  certain  picture  by  Turner  represented  a  moon- 
light scene.  Mr.  Stillman  had,  and  mentions  that  the  incident 
gave  him  a  serious  perplexity  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Ruskin's  per- 
ceptions of  nature.     It  really  need  not  have  troubled  him. 

After  studying  Art  in  Paris,  Mr.  Stillman  returned  to  America 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  backwoods.  Later  he  experimented 
in  journalism  with  success.  Now,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Long- 
fellow. This  portion  of  Mr.  Stillman's  life  has  perhaps  the  great- 
est personal  interest,  and  his  reminiscences  of  these  men,  most  of 
whom  where  members  with  him  of  the  Adirondack  Club,  and 
spent  some  months  together  camping  in  the  woods,  is  intensely 
interesting.  Mr.  Stillman  is  particularly  happy  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  gives  us  their  chief  characteristics.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
Emerson. 

"  And  as  I  look  back  from  the  distance  of  years  to  the  days  when 
we  questioned  together,  he  rises  above  all  his  contemporaries  as  Mont 
Blanc  does  above  the  intervening  peaks  when  seen  from  afar,  not  the 
largest  in  mass,  but  loftiest  in  climb,  soaring  higher,  if  not  occupying 
the  space  of  some'  of  his  companions,  even  in  our  little  assemblies. 
Emerson  was  the  best  listener  I  ever  knew,  and  at  the  other  meeting- 
place  where  I  saw  him  occasionally,  the  Saturday  club,  his  attention 
to  what  others  were  saying  was  far  more  notable  than  his  disposition  to 
enter  into  the  discussions.  Now  and  then  he  flashed  out  with  a  com- 
ment which  Ht  up  the  subject  as  an  electric  spark  might,  but  in  general 
he  shone  unconsciously.  I  remember  that  one  day  when,  at  the  club, 
we  were  discussing  the  nature  of  genius,  some  one  turned  to  Emerson 
and  asked  him  for  a  definition  of  the  thing,  and  he  instantly  replied, 
'  the  faculty  of  generalising  from  a  single  example  ;'  and  nobody  at  the 
table  could  give  so  good  and  consise  a  definition." 

Mr.  Stillman  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  art  work. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Ruskin  to  go  with  him  to 
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Switzerland,  and  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  time 
they  spent  together.      Here  is  a  strange  little  story  : 

"A  dear  old  man  was  Coutct,  and  fully  deserving  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  Ruskin.  Connected  with  him  was  a  story  which  Ruskin 
told  me  there  of  a  locality  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  of  which  the 
guides  had  told  him,  haunted  by  a  ghost  which  could  be  seen  only  by 
children.  It  was  a  figure  of  a  woman  who  raked  the  dead  leaves,  and 
when  she  looked  up  at  them  the  children  said  they  only  saw  a  skull  in 
place  of  a  face.  Ruskin  sent  to  a  neighbouring  valley  for  a  child  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  legend,  and  went  with  him  to  a  locality 
which  the  ghost  haunted.  Arrived  there,  he  said  to  the  boy,  '  What 
a  lonely  place.  There  is  nobody  here  but  ourselves.'  'No,'  said  the 
child,  'There  is  a  woman  there,  raking  the  leaves,'  pointing  in  a 
certain  direction.  'Let  us  go  nearer  to  her,'  said  Ruskin,  and  they 
walked  that  way,  when  the  boy  stopped,  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
to  go  nearer,  for  the  woman  looked  up  and  he  said  that  she  had  no  eyes 
in  her  head,  'only  holes.'  " 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing;  with  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Still- 
man's  autobiography,  and  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  We  regret  this  the  less  however  because  the 
second  volume,  though  of  extreme  interest,  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  political  matters,  which  are  now  public  history.  Mr. 
Stillman  was  American  Consul,  first  at  Rome,  and  later  at  Crete, 
and  passed  through  stirring  times  in  both  offices.  Ultimately  he 
became  the  Times  correspondent  at  Rome,  and  exercised  a  quite 
unique  influence  in  ItaHan  politics.  In  the  light  ot  more  recent 
events,  our  readers  will  find  his  estimate  of  Crispi  of  special  in- 
terest. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  this  work  that  it  does  not  possess 
a  dull  page.  It  is  written  with  considerable  literary  skill,  and  it 
reflects  a  great  personality.  It  has  confirmed  us  in  a  belief  that 
we  have  long  held,  that  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating forms  of  literature. 
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A  NEW  RusKiN    A  permanent  Ruskin  museum  was  opened  on  the 
CONISTON,  31st  of  August,  at  Coniston,  Lancashire,  by  Canon 

Rawnsley,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering. 
The  museum  consists  of  a  large,  well-lighted  room  adjoining  the 
Coniston  Institute,  and  has  been  specially  built  and  furnished  for 
the  purpose  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  held  at 
Coniston  last  summer.  Among  the  exhibits  are  a  considerable 
number  of  original  Ruskin  drawings,  manuscripts,  and  note-books, 
with  numerous  relics  of  great  interest  available  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  of  Brantwood.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  the  organizer  of  the  Ruskin  Exhibition,  also  con- 
tributes an  extensive  series  of  engravings  of  Ruskin  drawings, 
original  manuscripts,  a  collection  of  Greek  sculpture  dug  up  in 
Cyprus  for  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  many  other  articles  associated  with 
Mr.  Ruskin.  There  is  Ukewise  a  section  in  the  museum  devoted 
to  local  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  foundation  of  a  reference 
library,  containing  many  books  given  by  Mr.  Collingwood. 

Canon  Rawnsley,  in  opening  the  museum,  said  they  were  met 
to  set  the  crown  and  completion  on  a  work  dear  to  the  heart  of 
John  Ruskin  and  his  friends,  the  Severns,  Mr.  Collingwood,  the 
people  of  Coniston,  and  all  who  believed  they  were  bound  to  make 
the  rural  life  of  Britain  brighter  and  happier.  That  institute  was 
the  result  of  seven  years'  effort  to  make  the  club  house  of  Coniston 
as  perfect  as  might  be.  To  its  convenience  they  now  added  a 
room  for  study  and  quiet  thought  and  work,  to  which,  however, 
during  the  summer  season  the  public  would  be  admitted  to  view 
the  contents.  It  was  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  Mr.  Collingwood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn,  and  Dr.  Kendall,  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  the  Committee  had  attained  their  object,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  penny  of  debt  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  undertaking. 
Yet  there  was  a  shadow  upon  them  all.  He  who  knew  that  valley 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  who,  when  ill  in  late  years,  said, 
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■"  If  I  could  lie  down  by  the  crags  of  Coniston,"  was  now  laid  to 
rest  for  ever  beneath  the  hills  of  the  valley  he  so  loved  and 
honoured  by  his  love.  There  could  be  no  fitter  moument  to  the 
master's  memory,  though  none  desired  more  sincerely  only  to  leave 
his  memorv  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers. 


MODERN  J,i   a  recent   number  of  Harms-worth' s  Magazine 

VULGARITY 

IN  DRESS.  there  appears  an  article  entitled,  "  The  Impossibility 

of  Dressing  on  a  /  looo  a  Year,"  which  is  concerned 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  women  leaders  of  Societv  find  it 
necessary  to  dress  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  the  statements 
made  in  the  article  arc  authentic,  they  make  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  growing  vulgarity  of  the  age,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  print  the  following  wise  words  from  -The  Daily  News, 
dealing  with  the  subject : — 

"  This  sort  of  thing  reads  like  some  dark  page  from  the  books  of 
Bedlam.  It  is  as  if  a  man  gave  5s.  for  a  lucifer  match,  or  wrote  a 
cheque  in  order  to  purchase  a  lead  pencil.  The  dominant  character- 
istic ot  the  whole  of  this  fashionable  expenditure  is,  above  all  things, 
its  astonishing  ill-breeding.  Any  person  of  taste  can  understand  that 
a  ceremonial  dress  might  be  suitable  for  a  ceremonial  occasion,  just  as 
crown  jewels  are  suitable  for  a  coronation.  But  to  a  person  of  taste 
the  idea  of  an  ordinary  walking  dress  worth  ^^30  is  like  the  idea  of  a 
crown  and  sceptre  made  of  tin  and  spangles.  If  a  dress  is  ceremonial 
let  it  be  avowedly  so.  If  it  is  only  useful  let  it  be  avowedly  so.  But, 
according  to  this  estimate,  clothes  that  are  meant  for  pure  holiday 
purposes,  for  shooting,  for  race  meetings,  for  cycling,  for  the  seaside, 
are  bound  first  and  foremost  to  be  expensive.  This  is  not  only  vulgarity, 
it  is  kind  of  halt-wittcd  vulgarity.  It  is  like  carrying  a  golden  alpen- 
stock, or  wearing  diamond  nails  in  one's  walking  boots.  Any  person 
or  any  class  that  is  guilty  of  such  conduct  has  not  begun  to  have  even 
the  rudiments  of  refinement.  Refinement  is  a  sense  of  the  appropriate, 
and  a  gentleman  is  a  man  to  whom  a  leather  apron  is  as  natural  if  he  is 
working  in  a  smithy  as  pumps  if  he  is  dancing  in  a  ballroom.  Men  are, 
upon  the  whole,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this  morbid  insanity  of 
dress,  even  in  the  fashionable  class.     A  man  who  wore  a  watch  chain 
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of  diamonds  or  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  gold  would  be  regarded  cither 
as  a  lunatic  or  a  cad.  The  male  half  even  of  the  most  frivolous  society 
still  follows  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Puritans  :  it  cuts  its  hair  short, 
and  wears  black  clothes.  If  we  are  rightly  informed  about  this  feminine 
expenditure,  there  are  more  gentlemen  who  are  gentlemen  than  there 
ladies  who  are  ladies. 

For  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  essence  of  vulgarity  begins 
when  the  dress  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  wearer.  The  funda- 
mental aesthetic  truth  in  connection  with  the  toilet  may  be  found  in 
the  Scripture  saying  that  'the  body  is  more  than  raiment.'  The  great 
sin  of  the  society  woman  is  not  vanity ;  her  sin  is  rather  the  absence 
of  vanity.  She  ought  to  be  more  proud  of  her  own  noble  bodily 
beauty,  and  less  proud  of  the  degree  to  which  she  can  smother  it  in 
trivialities,  which  prove  nothing  except  the  extent  of  her  husband's 
banking  account.  The  definition  of  a  bad  dress  is  a  dress  which  extorts 
from  the  spectator  the  exclamation,  'What  a  beautiful  dress!'  The 
definition  of  a  good  dress  is  a  dress  he  does  not  see,  and  which  only 
makes  him  say,  'What  a  beautiful  woman!'  These  women  are  sin- 
ning as  much  against  their  own  natural  desire  for  praise  as  if  they  were 
nuns  or  Quakers.  They  need  to  be  taught  to  think  less  of  the  im- 
pression which  they  can  create  artificially  and  more  of  the  impression 
which  they  cannot  help  creating.  In  a  deep  and  true  sense,  strange 
as  the  phrase  may  seen,  they  need  to  be  taught  to  think  less  of  others 
and  more  of  themselves." 
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